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PREFACE 

This  volume  publishes  a  selection  of  texts  prepared  to  highlight  recent  work  on  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  Collection:  in  Part  I,  papyri  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Part  II  offers  Comedy  Old  and 
New:  Aristophanes,  a  sizeable  chunk  of  Menander’s  Epitrepontes  (4936),  and  another  from  his  Georgos. 
Part  III  presents  previously  unknown  Greek  literature,  including  a  new  papyrus  of  Empedocles 
(4938);  a  work  by  Thrasyllus  (Tiberius’  court  astrologer  and  philosopher  in  residence)  on  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  Plato’s  dialogues  (4941) — together  with  Dictys  of  Crete’s  account  of  the  Trojan  War  in 
unpretentious  prose,  complete  with  its  ‘author’s’  own  subscription  (4943—4944).  These  add  two  new 
papyri  of  the  Greek  original  to  the  two  already  known.  They  show  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the 
Greek  original  to  the  Latin  version,  casting  doubt  on  the  status  of  the  latter  as  a  straightforward  trans¬ 
lation.  In  4939,  a  distraught  lover  laments  his  girlfriend’s  untimely  passing  at  considerable  length  in 
hexameter  verse.  A  glimpse  of  the  sleek,  dark  underbelly  of  Greek  culture  is  afforded  by  a  slice  of 
Lollianos’  novel  Phoinikika  (4945);  a  fragment  of  Hellenistic  history  (4940)  may  be  the  earliest  textual 
attestation  of  the  histories  of  Timagenes.  Part  IV  showcases  texts  of  previously  known  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  period  uncommon  among  the  papyri,  while  Part  V  presents  texts  at  the  subliterary 
level.  On  the  documentary  side,  in  part  VI  we  find  themes  of  extortion  in  petitions  (4953-4954); 
a  military  muster,  in  Latin  (4955);  a  letter  on  recovery  from  illness  in  high-flown  Greek;  a  certified 
copy  of  a  petition  to  a  prefect  (4961),  which  besides  its  impressive  format  has  interesting  though  enig¬ 
matic  implications  for  the  use  of  Roman  Law.  4965  is  a  Manichaean  letter.  4956  is  a  census  declara¬ 
tion,  written  in  a  standard  scribal  book-hand;  4967  contains  a  new  but  unread  notarial  signature.  In 
4966  we  get  what  is  possibly  the  first  Egyptian  member  of  the  senate  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  4967 
the  terms  of  employment  of  a  public  herald. 

I11  editorial  matters,  Dr  Gonis  took  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  and  overseeing  most  of 
the  documentary  section,  Dr  Obbink  most  of  the  literary  one — both  assisted  by  those  expert  readers 
whose  contributions  are  only  occasionally  indicated  in  the  editions.  A  special  note  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Professors  Donald  Mastronarde  and  Nicholas  Horsfall.  A  number  of  items  are  the  revised  product  of 
dissertation  work  undertaken  by  A.  Benaissa,  R.  Hatzilambrou,  N.  Litinas,  M.  Malouta,  and  A.  Nodar. 
No  less  than  in  previous  volumes,  special  thanks  are  due  for  the  discerningjudgement  of  Dr  Benaissa 
in  revision  of  copy  and  compilation  of  indexes,  and  to  Dr  Daniela  Colomo  for  checking  of  collations, 
deft  conservation,  and  eagle-eyed  proof-reading.  As  in  past  volumes,  Dr  Jeffrey  Dean  of  Manchester 
kindly  provided  expert  professional  and  artistic  assistance  in  matters  of  typesetting  and  typography. 
Without  the  guidance  and  financial  support  of  the  British  Academy  and  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  the  continuing  publication  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  would  not  be  possible. 

Most  of  the  contributions  in  this  volume  were  produced  in  honour  of  Peter  Parsons  and  John 
Rea  by  editors  who  worked  with  these  two  in  various  capacities,  commemorating  a  time  when,  as  one 
contributor  put  it,  ‘Oxford  breathed  papyrology’  (‘even  Latinists  were  made  to  do  it’).  The  contribu¬ 
tors  join  the  rest  of  the  General  and  Advisory  editors  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Memoirs  in  expressing 
their  thanks  to  both  these  scholars  for  their  personal  and  professional  contributions  to  the  effort  of 
making  sense  of  Oxyrhynchus.  Their  careers,  spanning  well  over  a  half-century,  have  rung  in  changes 
in  our  ways  of  working  on  the  papyri  that  include  the  binocular  microscope,  the  computer  database, 
and  digital  images. 


May  2009 


D.  OBBINK 
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NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF 
PUBLICATION  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 

The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  Leiden  system  of  punctuation;  see  CE 7  (1932) 
262-9.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a@y  The  letters  are  doubtful,  either  because  of  damage  or  because  they  are 

otherwise  difficult  to  read 

Approximately  three  letters  remain  unread  by  the  editor 
[a/3 y]  The  letters  are  lost,  but  restored  from  a  parallel  or  by  conjecture 

j  i  _  ]  Approximately  three  letters  are  lost 

(  )  Round  brackets  indicate  the  resolution  of  an  abbreviation  or  a  symbol, 

e.g.  (apra^rj)  represents  the  symbol  tt,  crpfrrjyoc)  represents  the  ab¬ 
breviation  07b 

faflyj  The  letters  are  deleted  in  the  papyrus 

a/3 y  The  letters  are  added  above  the  line 

(a/3 y)  The  letters  are  added  by  the  editor 

{a/3y}  The  letters  are  regarded  as  mistaken  and  rejected  by  the  editor 

Bold  arabic  numerals  refer  to  papyri  printed  in  the  volumes  of  The  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  J.  F.  Oates  et  al., 
Checklist  of  Editions  of  Greek  Papyri  and  Ostraca  ( BASP  Suppl.  no.  9,  J200i);  for  a  more 
up-to-date  version  of  the  Checklist ,  see  http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 
texts/ clist.html. 
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I.  THEOLOGICAL  TEXTS 

4931.  LXX,  Psalm  xg  3-8 

96/77(12)  5.8  x  8.5  cm  Fifth  century 

Leaf  from  a  papyrus  codex  with  11  lines  of  writing  on  each  side;  margins  sur¬ 
vive  in  part  on  all  sides,  but  nowhere  to  more  than  0.5  cm.  With  a  written  area  of 
5.5  x  7.5  cm,  it  belongs  in  Turner,  Typology  of  the  Early  Codex  Group  n,  ‘Miniature’ 
Codices  (p.  22). 

The  surviving  leaf  as  reconstructed  has  140.5  letters  (counting  1  as  half  let¬ 
ter)  on  -»  and  136.5  letters  on  /.  The  portion  of  the  psalm  missing  before  this  has 
144  letters  (without  title),  i.e.  it  could  fit  on  one  page.  The  portion  missing  after  the 
surviving  leaf  has  494.5  letters,  i.e.  3.5  pages  at  a  rate  of  140  letters  per  page  (aver¬ 
age  between  the  number  of  letters  known  for  the  three  pages  above-mentioned). 
Therefore  the  whole  psalm  would  occupy  nearly  seven  pages.  A  likely  arrangement 
would  be:  two  bifolia  folded  to  give  four  leaves,  which  makes  eight  pages: 

Page  1:  left  blank  as  a  cover  (->■?) 

Page  2:  verses  1-3  (•!?) 

Pages  3-4:  4931  -»  P 

Pages  5-6  (F->?)  and  7-8  (4- ->•?):  rest  of  the  psalm  with  some  blank  space  at 
the  foot  of  page  8. 

This  reconstruction  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the  psalm  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  no  regard  to  the  verse-division  (but  see  below). 

The  script  is  a  middle-sized  hand  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ‘formal-mixed’  type 
or  Severe  Style.  The  execution  is  rather  rough  and  rapid,  so  that  irregularities  and 
inconsistencies  in  letter  shape  and  size  are  not  surprising.  It  is  roughly  bilinear, 
apart  from  the  uprights  of  p  and  y,  which  protrude  below  the  baseline,  and  of 
(j),  which  protrudes  above  and  below  the  writing-space,  and  sometimes  1.  On  the 
whole  the  script  tends  to  slant  to  the  right.  Letter  size  is  sometimes  reduced  at  line- 
end.  Among  the  characteristics  of  individual  letters,  it  is  worth  noting  the  narrow 
wedge  of  A ;  the  big  central  body  of  cj) ;  the  diagonals  of  K,  which  are  detached  from 
the  upright;  the  flat  top  of  c,  in  most  occurrences  apparently  drawn  as  a  separate 
stroke,  which  often  ends  with  a  sort  of  hook;  the  right-hand  diagonal  and  upright 
of  y,  which  combine  in  a  single  stroke,  protruding  above  the  baseline  and  slightly 
curving  to  the  left.  The  shape  of  individual  letters  and  general  graphic  impression 
may  be  compared  to  P.  Laur.  IV  141,  Ps  xc  1-6  (see  C avail  o-  -Mac  h leg  GBEBP  no. 
19b),  dated  to  c.485  ad,  although  the  latter  shows  a  completely  upright  script  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  less  competence  and  more  evident  effort. 

With  regard  to  the  layout,  individual  lines  of  the  text  do  not  correspond  to 
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THEOLOGICAL  TEXTS 


the  division  into  stichoi  of  the  textus  receptus.  However,  some  traces  suggest  the  use  of 
dicolon  to  mark  the  end  of  a  stichos  (in  -»8  and  in  F5  the  end  of  a  stichos  coincides 
with  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  a  blank  space  was  possibly  left  before  the  beginning  of 
the  new  verse;  see  1 5  n.);  dicolon  perhaps  occurs  also  in  f  2,  again  corresponding 
to  verse-end,  but  no  space  can  be  discerned.  Examples  of  this  use  of  dicolon  are 
to  be  found  in  PUG  1 1  and  XI 1352  (in  the  last  item  somewhat  erratic).  Inorganic 
diaeresis  occurs  in  ->5. 

Psalm  xc  is  well  represented  in  papyri  and  parchments  from  Egypt.  Table  1 
identifies  them  by  their  numbers  in  A.  Rahlfs,  Verzeichnis  der griechischen  Handschriften 
desAlten  Testaments,  rev.  D.  Fraenkel,  I  i  (Gottingen  2004),  abbreviated  R-F,  and  also 
by  their  numbers  in  J.  van  Haelst,  Catalogue  des  papyrus  litteraires  juifs  et  chretiens  (Paris 
1976),  abbreviated  vH.  In  the  table  the  column  ‘Type  of  Text’  includes  a  summary 
of  the  contents,  and  a  rough  classification  of  the  texts.  Most  of  these  are  or  may 
have  been  single  sheets,  which  presumably  served  as  amulets.  This  psalm  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  text  for  such  a  use  because  of  its  exorcistic  content;  it  appears  also  on  per¬ 
sonal  jewellery  (see  vH  184—91;  T.J.  Kraus,  XXIV Congr,  Proc.  497-514;  id.,  Biblische 
Notizen  125  (2005)  39-73). 

A  number  of  these  items  show  a  free  use  of  the  text  of  Psalm  xc  in  a  remark¬ 
able  variety  of  arrangements  and  layouts.  Three  principal  categories  can  be  distin¬ 
guished.  (1)  Items  that  use  the  text  of  Psalm  xc  alone  (R-F  2105,  2124,  2020,  2062) 
or  with  minor  additions  (2106,  2179).  (2)  Items  that  omit  parts  of  the  text  (2048)  or 
select  a  short  section  of  it  (2081),  with  a  strong  preference  for  the  incipit.  (3)  Com¬ 
posite  items,  which  contain  individual  lines  of  this  psalm  together  with  quotations 
from  other  sources,  mainly  from  the  New  Testament  (2115,  0S-54,  0S-25,  2075, 
2074). 

As  it  stands,  4931  can  be  ascribed  to  the  first  category,  but  since  it  is  clearly 
not  a  single  sheet  but  one  leaf  from  a  codex  we  cannot  prove  that  it  did  not  contain 
other  materials.  The  closest  parallel  to  our  text  in  size  and  format  is  2124,  a  mini¬ 
ature  codex;  cf.  also  2105,  a  single  bifolium  or  a  miniature  codex.  Of  course,  the 
miniature  format  is  not  confined  to  amulets  (P.  Koln  IV  p.  37;  M.  J.  Kruger,  JTS  53 
(2002)  81-94);  but  a  miniature  codex  that  presents  a  careless  text  in  informal  script 
may  well  have  served  this  function. 

For  collation  I  have  used  the  edition  of  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum  Odis  (Gottingen 
19793).  In  the  notes,  several  spelling  mistakes  and  spelling  variations  in  the  other 
papyrological  witnesses  have  intentionally  been  recorded  to  offer  a  more  precise 
picture  of  the  level  of  linguistic  competence  peculiar  to  amuletic  texts. 

4931  presents  no  significant  deviation  from  the  textus  receptus,  except  for  two 
idiosyncratic  omissions  (perhaps  simply  mechanical  mistakes)  in  ->4  and  F2. 


2105  200  XVII 2065  v/vi  parch.  bifolium  Oxyrhynchus  Ps  xc  5b-! ob  (originally  the  whole 

(mini-codex?)  Ps).  Amu. 

2106  183  XVI  1928v  v/vi  pap.  reused  sheet  Oxyrhynchus  M:  Ps  xc  ib-i6b,  list  of  the  4  Gos- 
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4931.  LXX,  PSALM  XC  3-8 


5 


.y  ‘f! 

«  h  . 
6B  S 

§  i  r 


,11  cd  ^ 


3  S  S. 

ks  ,2  5f 

Ph  ^3  < 


2  b"  f  &  « 

2  m  'S  .rt  w 

K.s  §•  a  ph 


u  c  y-» 

-f3  -S  ”  r$ 


$  S  p 
<T  -g  * 
~  <*>  $ 

g  W  ^ 

'o  + 

■£  ^  » 
o  i  £ 
w  ~  w 


^  H 

co  .j 

t>  n 

N  CO  |J 
£>  £  <U 

g  i  &p 

•H  CO  ^ 

<u  oo  *r 


,3  -s  ^ 

*  -s  § 

c  !  i 

54  ^  "» 


w  N  w  q  §  a 


to  Q  rs  c-*  cl  T  _ 

W  «1  aiA^ 

01  02  £1  ,->  to  o 

«  -s  ^  s  9  "  ^ 

CO  <L>  12  ^  <N 

O  hH  3-?  ri  o  r> 

O  ^  ^  .  O  O 

C*,  pq  ££}  J?  f-H  Ci,  ^N, 
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drjpevTcpv  k[cu  ano  (3) 

Xoyoy  rapa)([coSovc 
ey  roic  p,cracj)pc  4 

volc  eiTicKiaci  cot 
5  /cat  utto  rac  rrrcpv 
yac  avrov  eXmcic 
orrXcp  «u/c[A]a»ct  ce 
Tj  otXrjdcta  avrov  : 
ov  cf>ofiy]8r)c[r]]  3 

10  ano  fofov  [ vv 

Kreptvov  [ 

•4  [aTro  /3e]Aouc  neroptevov 

[  c-5  ] .  a7TO  CVP  5-6 

nrco/paroc  Kat  Sat 
p-ovtov  fjtecrjptfipi 

5  vov  [  ]  necetrat  7 

e/c  ro[v  k]Xcitov  coy 
%tAta[c]  :  /cat  ptv 
pLac  e/c  Se^tcov 
[co]i/  rrpoc  ce  8c 
10  [oa/c]  eyytet 

[7tA^v]  rote  0(f)9aX  8 

2  ra^ax[a)3ouc:  so  Rahlfs  and  papyri  (rapaxoSovc  P  Duke  inv.  778),  apart  from  BKT  VIII 13, 
which  has  the  form  japaxorov. 

3“4  ?V  7°X  ittera^eyotc:  the  other  witnesses  unanimously  transmit  ev  rote  perappevotc  avrov 
(ev  rec  perappovetc  [influenced  by  p erappoveco?]  BKT  VIII  13,  ev  rate  peraejspevate  P.  Duke  inv.  778), 
but  our  scribe  omitted  avrov. 

4  erricKiact  (I.  emcKiace t)  cot:  so  Rahlfs,  BKT  VIII 13,  P.  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10:  entcj/ctact  ce  P.  Oslo 

inv.  1644,  but  doubtful  ill  XVI  1928  (cto  for  cot  edd.;  eniCKXetctv?  RAC):  t5770c/ctac[et  c]at  P.  Laur. 
IV  141:  eXnic  P.  Gen.  6  (probably  because  of  accidental  omission  of  the  last  two  words  of  4.1  and  the 
whole  of  4.2  apart  from  the  final  verb.  Moreover,  note  that  in  the  textus  receptus  the  penultimate  word 
of  4.2  is  the  same  pronoun  avrov  that  occurs  in  4.1):  entcKtaet  ce  P  Duke  inv  778. 

6  eXmeic:  so  Rahlfs,  XVI  1928,  P  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10,  (eAwtfet c]  E  Vindob.  G  348,  eA[7rtetc] 
BKT  VIII 12):  eXnetc  BKT  VIII 13,  eA-n-ic  P  Laur.  IV  141,  E  Gen.  6  (but  see  4  n.)  and  E  Duke  inv.  778 
by  haplography  of  the  double  /-sound. 

7  kvk\X\wci  (1.  KVKXcocet):  so  Rahlfs  and  papyri  ( ktjkXoccl  BKT  VIII  13,  towAojo?  P.  Laur.  IV 
141,  kckXwcl  P.  Duke  inv.  778,  kvkXcociv  XVI 1928).  After  ce  accidental  traces? 

8  At  line-end  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  lower  dot  of  a  dicolon,  coinciding  with  verse-end: 
possibly  blank  space  left;  verse-end  coincides  here  with  line-end. 

9-10  ov  cf>oPr;d7)c[t]]  |  01770  (j>ofiov :  so  Rahlfs,  E  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII  13  ( o(v )  </>o/?.),  P. 
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Gen.  6,  P.  Ryl.  I  3  ([on  (f>ofi'rj9]ricrj):  ov  pof!>r)6T)cai  01  ano  pofiov  XVI  1928  (01  meant  as  ov  or  7/?  [ed. 
prf):  ov  <f>o/3r)[9rf\cri  teat  an o  cf>o[P]ov  P.  Laur.  IV  14.1:  oil  ^[ojjSrjB'qcopat  an 6  pofiov  P.  Duke  inv  778. 

4 

1- 2  [0770  /3e]Aoec  neropevov  |  [  <7.5  j  .  Spacing  shows  that  the  papyrus  omitted  something.  The 
full  text  as  printed  in  Rahlfs  runs  ano  fieAovc  neropevov  r/pepac,  arro  npayparoc  8ianopevopevov  ev 
acorei,  ano  cvpnrcoparoc  ktX.  The  space  and  traces  at  the  beginning  of  2  would  allow  us  to  restore 
either  (1)  [ev  c/cor]ei  or,  as  Dr  Coles  suggests,  (2)  [r^epalc  .-.  If  (1)  is  right,  the  scribe  jumped  from 
-pevov  to  -pevov,  if  (2),  from  ano  to  a7ro.  For  the  possible  dicolon  at  verse-end,  see  5  n. 

Rahlfs’s  text  is  that  of  a  substantial  group  of  MSS,  with  P.  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII  13  (but 
nanopevopevov),  P.  Gen.  6,  P.  Duke  inv  778  (and  probably  BKT  VIII  12  also,  since  the  text  breaks 
off  with  the  first  two  letters  of  the  participle  8i[a7ropevopevov]).  Another  group,  with  XVI  1928  (but 
S La(j>opevopevov),  XVII  2065,  P.  Laur.  IV  141  (but  ev  cKona )  and  P.  Ryl.  1  3,  reverse  the  word  order 
at  the  end  of  verse  6a,  ev  cicorei  Stanopevopevov,  the  word  order  found  in  the  Massorctic  Text,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  witness  from  Qumran,  4.QPsb  (see  E.  Ullrich  ct  ah,  Qumran  Cave  4,  DJD  XVI  (Oxford 
2000)  27).  Note  also  that  a  leather  roll  from  Qumran,  nQPsAp2 3 4 * 6 7 8,  presents  a  transposition  between  6.1 
and  6.2;  see  E  W.  Flint,  The  Dead  Sea  Psalms  Scrolls  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Leiden  1997)  94. 

If  4931  2  is  to  be  restored  as  [ev  ckot jet,  wc  can  assume  that  the  scribe’s  exemplar  had  the  word 
order  Stanopevopevov  ev  c/coret;  if  [rjpepa ]c  :,  it  provides  no  evidence. 

Note  the  spelling  neropevovc  in  P.  Gen.  6  and  P.  Ryl.  I  3. 

2— 3  cvp\nru>paroc.  so  Rahlfs,  XVII  2065,  P.  Ryl.  I  3:  cvpnoparoc  XVI 1928.  At  the  end  of  2 
after  cvp,  an  apparently  accidental  dot  at  mid-height  occurs. 

5  -vov.  The  space  before  [  ]  necetrat  suggests  that  a  blank  was  left  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  verse;  and  some  unexplained  ink  after  -vov,  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  writing  space 
respectively,  may  represent  a  dicolon  to  mark  the  end  of  the  previous  verse.  Cf.  10  n. 

necetrat:  so  Rahlfs,  XVI  1928,  P.  Vindob.  G  348  (but  nectrat),  P.  Gen.  6,  and  apparently 
P.  Duke  inv.  778  (7Teci[rai]):  neceir]ov  P.  Ryl.  1  3. 

6  KjXetrov  cov:  so  XVI 1928  (kA^to v),  P.  Vindob.  G  348  ([b] XVII  2065  (kXitov),  BKI 
VIII  13  (kAtjtou),  P.  Ryl.  I  3  ( Kptrov ),  P.  Duke  inv.  778  (/<Atr[o]y):  the  same  form  is  recorded  in  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  edition  by  R.  Holmes  andj.  Parsons,  Velus  Testamentum  graecum  cum  variis  lectionibus,  iii 
(Oxford  1823),  as  a  variant  transmitted  by  nine  twelfth /thirteenth-century  MSS:  kXitovc  cov  Rahlfs 
and  P.  Gen.  6.  Since  kXitov  is  so  widely  attested,  wc  should  not  take  it  as  a  mechanical  error  of 
haplography  but  as  an  example  of  a  general  tendency  to  decline  third-declension  neuters  in  -oc  as 
second-declension  masculine;  see  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  43-4. 

7-8  •'  Kat  pv\ptac:  so  Rahlfs,  P.  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII 13,  P.  Gen.  6,  XVII  2065,  P. 

Duke  inv.  778  (^eAetac  /cat  p7)plia\c):  yiAta  Kat  pypta  XVI  1928:  p\yptac  Kat  pvpta[c  E  Ryl.  I  3  (a  slip). 

9  co]y.  This  reading  takes  a  high  trace  of  ink  as  the  end  of  the  right-hand  prong  of  y.  There 
are  other  apparent  traces,  and  perhaps  we  should  consider  (as  Dr  Coles  suggests)  cov]  :  or  eo]y  .•;  the 
dicolon  here  would  mark  the  end  of  a  stichos ;  see  5  n. 

npoc  ce:  so  Rahlfs,  BKT  VIII  13,  P.  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10,  XVII  2065:  npo  ce  P.  Ryl.  I  3  (haplo¬ 
graphy  of  sigma):  noc  ce  XVI  1928  (mechanical  error). 

10  This  line  ends  short  by  two  average  letters.  Perhaps  a  blank  was  left  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
verse.  But  there  is  also  a  practical  consideration:  the  scribe  could  not  have  fitted  the  next  word,  nXrjv, 
into  the  remaining  space  without  severe  compression  and  could  not  divide  it.  This  may  also  apply  to 
the  end  of  ->n. 
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4932.  Amulet:  Psalm  lxxii  21-3 

63  6B. 62/0(1-3)0  14. 1  x  6  cm  Fifth  century 

On  one  side  of  this  fragment  there  are  line-ends  from  an  account  of  goods, 
written  along  the  fibres  in  a  semi-cursive  hand  assignable  to  the  fourth/fifth  centu¬ 
ries  (3  ]  etc  cwTrAppitocev)  TLfi[rjc)  Kpe[u)C,  6  ]  otttov  kclI  Aaxavcov,  7  Tt]jU.(  )  rr'iccrjc, 
10  9pvSpcu<(  ),  1.  9pt,Scu<(  )).  A  piece  was  then  cut  from  the  account,  turned  over 
and  rotated  ninety  degrees  to  the  left,  so  that  the  writing  on  the  back  also  runs 
with  the  fibres.  Here  a  different  hand  has  copied  three  verses  of  Psalm  lxxii,  of 
which  the  line-beginnings  survive,  with  a  preserved  left-hand  margin  of  1.3  cm, 
upper  margin  of  1  cm,  and  lower  margin  of  1.7  cm.  Since  the  upper  margin  is  ap¬ 
proximately  as  wide  as  the  interlinear  space,  we  cannot  rule  out  that  other  lines  of 
writing  preceded.  More  likely,  however,  these  three  verses  were  written  out  alone, 
as  a  self-contained  unit.  In  that  case,  assuming  that  the  text  was  copied  in  full,  with¬ 
out  omitting  any  half-verses,  we  can  reconstruct  the  original  dimensions  as  30  x 
6  cm,  a  long  strip  with  unusually  long  lines.  Such  dimensions  suggest  that  4932 
was  made  to  be  used  as  an  amulet,  rolled  up  and  hung  round  the  neck;  in  fact  two 
folds  can  be  distinguished  on  the  preserved  fragment,  one  roughly  in  the  middle, 
the  other  about  2.5  cm  further  to  the  right.  The  format  is  paralleled  by  three  other 
psalm  amulets:  see  Rahlfs  -Fraenkel  nos.  2069  (vi  c.),  2098  (vii  c.),  and  2200  (v/vi). 
Amulets  of  this  type  were  often  suspended  in  small  capsules;  for  a  picture  of  such 
containers,  see  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Amulets  (Warminster  repr.  1972),  plate  xix  no. 
133.  For  frequent  use  of  psalm  texts  in  amulets  see:  G.  Schmelz,  £PE  116  (1997) 
61-5;  C.  La’da,  A.  Papathomas,  Aegyptus  81  (2001)  37-46;  P.  Koln  X  405;  C.  La’da, 
A.  Papathomas,  BASP 41  (2004)  93-113;  A.  Delattre,  BASP 43  (2006)  59-61.  Other 
psalm  amulets  made  up  from  recycled  writing  material  previously  used  to  write 
documents  are  Rahlfs-Fraenkel  2106  (v/vi  c.),  which  contains  the  entire  Psalm  xc 
written  on  the  back  of  a  Byzantine  protocol,  and  Rahlfs-Fraenkel  2075  (vi  c. ;  see 
Anal.  Pap.  2  (1990)  27),  including  extracts  from  Gospels,  Pater  Noster,  and  Psalm  xc 
written  on  the  back  of  a  dating  protocol. 

4932  is  written  in  a  not  fully  skilled  hand  of  the  ‘sloping  majuscule’  type, 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century.  Compare  GBEBP  14b,  assigned  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  on  the  basis  of  its  similarity  with  a  document  of  ad 
423  ( GBEBP  14a).  The  scribe  has  difficulty  in  holding  a  consistent  baseline  (the  last 
third  of  line  1  is  written  higher).  Notable  letter-forms  include:  A  usually  triangular, 
but  an  instance  of  round  A  with  loop  open  on  top  is  to  be  found  in  3;  h  with  central 
stroke  consisting  of  an  oblique  ascending  from  left  to  right  (but  the  last  h  in  2  has 
a  central  stroke  approaching  a  horizontal);  o  rather  small,  lying  sometimes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  writing  space,  sometimes  at  mid-height,  sometimes  approaching 
the  baseline. 
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The  orthography  shows  common  phonetic  errors  (17/01  twice,  b/'C  as  well  as 
ei/i).  All  this  suits  an  amulet  homemade  on  recycled  papyrus. 

The  scribe  marks  the  division  between  two  stichoi  with  an  oblique  stroke  in  the 
upper  writing  space  (for  such  reading  marks,  see  G.  Bastianini,  WS  97  (1984)  198, 
with  examples). 

The  text  has  been  collated  with  the  standard  edition  by  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum 
Odis  (Gottingen  19793),  which  takes  into  account  three  other  papyrological  wit¬ 
nesses  (Rahlfs-Fraenkel  nos.  2063,  2039,  and  2149).  A  point  of  textual  interest  in 
4932  is  the  agreement  with  a  group  of  witnesses — among  them  Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
2039 — in  transmitting  a  variant  (4932  has  a  minimal  spelling  difference;  see  1  n.). 
In  3  the  slight  variation  in  the  word  order  from  the  other  witnesses  seems  to  be 
a  simple  slip. 

evppavdrj  01  Kapbia  p,ov  vepprj  p,[ov  rjAAotwOr/cav  kcli  eyto  e^ovSevcopeevoc  21—2 
Kai  ovk  evaov  '  KT7]va>b,7]c  eysv[o/j.rjv  irapa  coi  k<il  eyoo  81  a  ttclvtoc  ptera  cov  22—3 
eKpaTTjcac  rrjc  ytpo[c  ju,] ov  tt][c  Setjiac 

1  Note  that  in  the  standard  text  stichos  21  begins  with  on,  here  omitted  because  the  stichos  has 
been  excerpted  for  an  amulet. 

evc/ipavOr):  -qvcjypavOrj  B”-2039  (=  vH  171,  ]avdrj)  Sa  La°Aug:  eUxavdrj  R'  Ga  L ”  1219’.  Gf.  the 
comment  in  Rahlfs’s  edition,  Proleg.  §  13  (under  ‘Bo’),  pp.  16—17;  and  Rahlfs,  Septuaginta-Studien  ii  67. 
For  the  loss  of  the  augment,  see  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  240  with  n.  1. 

After  fjLOV  4932  omits  Kai. 

01:  1.  17. 

The  p.  added  in  the  space  above  the  second  a  of  KapSia ,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  in  smaller 
size  (perhaps  later:  the  ink  appears  to  be  lighter),  is  difficult  to  explain.  If  it  is  meant  as  KapSiap.  p.ov, 
it  should  be  interpreted  as  assimilation  of  v  before  p,  in  word-junction  from  an  original  accusative 
KapSiav  (see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  166-7);  but  in  any  case  in  this  context  the  accusative  would  be  wrong. 

v€(f>pT]'.  1.  veppoi. 

2  eveuv  (1.  i'yvwv).  For  the  aorist  indicative  of  the  form  yivwcKco,  with  loss  of  y  before  v,  see 
Gignac,  Grammar  i  176. 

KTrjva>l,r)c'.  1-  KrrjvcbSrjc. 

eyev[opr]v:  with  B’-2039  (=  vH  171)  R  T  1219’:  eyevTjdrjv  2039  ([ey6i']i?fb?d  2149  S  L'  1219.  In 
restoring  the  text  in  lacuna  I  have  followed  Rahlfs,  but  only  exempli  gratia:  in  fact,  the  alternative  read¬ 
ing- — also  supported  by  a  papyrological  witness  (2039) — could  alternatively  be  restored,  since  it  is  only 
a  letter  longer.  On  the  two  readings  cf.  A.  Pietersma,  Two  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Psalter  in  the  Chester 
Beatty  Library  Dublin  (Rome  1978)  44—5. 

3  XLP9\C  0-  X€LP°C)  pc] 00  tij[c  8e£iac:  XeiP°c  TVC  § e£tac  pov  cett. 
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4933.  COLLECTION  OF  BIBLICAL  EXCERPTS 

63  6B.71/H  (1-5)  (e)  5.1  x  10. i  cm  Third/fourth  century 

Portion  of  a  leaf,  probably  from  a  papyrus  codex,  with  the  remains  of  18  lines 
on  the  J  side  and  of  21  lines  on  the  ->  side.  The  text  contains  excerpts  from  the 
Old  Testament  ( testimonia ),  except  for  an  unidentified  text  on  the  4  side :  Jeremiah 
xxxviii  24-6,  Amos  ix  11-12  on  the  J  side,  and  Psalm  xvii  1-112  on  the  side.  On 
the  J  side  a  lateral  margin  is  extant  to  a  maximum  of  1.2  cm. 

If  we  take  J  8  as  basis,  we  have  10  letters,  which  occupy  4.2  cm.  Assuming  an 
average  of  33  letters  per  line,  we  would  obtain  13.8  cm.  Adding  margins  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  assumption  of  1.5  cm  each,  we  would  have  a  page  width  of  17.5  cm,  which 
corresponds  to  many  in  Turner’s  Group  5  ( The  Typology  of  the  Early  Codex  16-18). 
These  codices  mostly  have  heights  of  25-30  cm.  If  we  assume  25  cm,  and  deduct 
a  minimum  of  3  cm  for  upper  and  lower  margin,  and  given  that  the  fragment  gets 
18-21  lines  into  a  height  of  11  cm,  we  could  guess  that  originally  the  page  had  040 
lines.  In  any  case  we  cannot  determine  with  absolute  certainty  if  this  is  a  single 
leaf  or  belongs  to  a  codex.  However,  on  the  J  side  the  text  is  badly  aligned  on  the 
left,  which  may  suggest  that  the  text  was  copied — with  some  difficulty — when  the 
(assumed)  codex  was  already  bound;  if  so,  this  must  be  the  inner  edge,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  two  pages  should  be  J  ->•  (I  adopt  this  sequence  in  the  text). 

The  script  is  an  upright  semi-documentary  hand,  only  roughly  bilinear.  On 
the  J  side  letters  are  sometimes  slightly  enlarged  at  line-beginning  (6  and  7),  while 
on  the  -r  side  some  final  letters  are  prolonged  in  an  attempt  to  even  the  right-hand 
margin  (15,  16,  and  17).  On  the  one  hand,  features  typical  of  book-hand  script 
can  be  distinguished  in  short  sequences  of  letters  of  which  each  is  clear-cut  and 
without  ligatures  with  its  neighbours  (e.g.  ->12).  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  ligatures  and  the  shape  of  certain  letters  recall  documentary  scripts.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  letter  can  occur  in  two  different  shapes:  n,  for  example,  presents 
both  the  standard  book-hand  shape  (e.g.  -ho,  in  the  standard  abbreviation  of  the 
nomen  sacrum,  and  12),  but  also  the  documentary  form  in  one  movement  with  the 
central  stroke  approaching  the  horizontal  (e.g.  -Hi).  A  good  documentary  parallel 
is  P.  Flor.  I  36,  ad  312  (see  Scrivere  libri  e  document,  tav.  cxxvnr);  cf.  also  the  hand  of 
P.  Bodm.  VII  (plate  in  ed.pr.  before  p.  13),  X  (plate  in  ed.pr.  before  p.  7),  and  XI  (plate 
in  ed.  pr.  before  p.  47),  parts  of  the  miscellaneous  codex  vH  138  (=  Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
p.  57-8,  LDAB  2565)  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century  (cf.  E.  Crisci,  Segno  e  testo  2 
(2004)  122-6,  esp.  124  nn.  56-7);  P.  Palau  Rib.  Lit.  4  ( Aegyptus  66  (1986)  106-7,  plate 
after  p.  128),  third/fourth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  assign  the  script  of  4933  to  the 
late  third/ early  fourth  century. 

Organic  diaeresis,  in  a  ligatured  form  approximating  an  acute  accent,  appears 
in  J3  (first  e),  7  (first  e  of  eKeivfj,  11  (4  of  T^uje/xi),  13  (on  e  of  c9[vt]),  ->14  (first  f). 


A  nomen  sacrum  in  the  standard  abbreviated  form  occurs  in  -ho.  Phonetic  writing 
of  Aaveih  occurs  in  J8.  The  section  of  Ps  xvii  in  -M-21  is  written  continuously 
without  division  into  stichoi. 

Such  a  collection  of  scriptural  excerpts  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known 
genre  of  testimonia,  i.e.  collections  of  Old  Testament  quotations  ordered  by  subject 
and  introduced  by  short  headings,  very  popular  in  Qumran  literature  and  early 
Christianity.  Their  themes  concern  messianism,  eschatology,  the  Law,  Christ’s 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  the  downfall  of  Israel,  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles;  see  N.  Fernandez  Marcos,  The  Septuagint  in  Context:  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
Versions  of  the  Bible  (Leiden  2000)  269-71;  A.  Steudel,  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  ii  (Oxford  2000),  s.v.  ‘Testimonia’,  936-8;  P.  Prigent,  Les  Testimonia  dans  le 
christianisme primitif:  L’Epitre  de  Barnabe  I-XVI et  ses  sources  (Paris  1961) ;  J.-P.  Audet,  RB 
70  (1963)  380-405;  M.  C.  Albl,  ‘And  Scripture  Cannot  Be  Broken’:  The  Form  and  Function 
of  the  Early  Christian  Testimonia  Collection  (K0I11  1999)  esp.  65—9,  286-90;  A.  Falcetta, 
NT  45/3  (2003)  280-99;  M.  C.  Albl,  Pseudo-Gregory  of  Nyssa:  Testimony  against  the  Jews 
(Atlanta  2004)  pp.  xiii-xxi,  esp.  pp.  xiii-xvi.  An  instructive  example  of  a  Christian 
testimonia  collection  is  a  codex  of  the  fourth  century,  vH  299  =  P.  Oslo  II  11  +  P. 
Ryl.  iii  460  (Rahlfs-Fraenkel  242-4  and  269,  LDAB  3177),  which  contains  Is  xlii 
3-4,  lxvi  18-19,  lii  15  -  liii  3,  liii  6-7,  liii  11-12,  Gn  xxvi  13-14,  an  unidentified  text, 
2  Chr  i  12,  and  Dt  xxviii  8-11.  According  to  A.  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001)  3-19,  the 
excerpted  passages  focus  on  the  theme  of  God’s  servant  persecuted  and  eventually 
rewarded,  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  Christ’s  life,  which  becomes  a  model 
for  the  believer. 

For  4933  one  can  similarly  identify  a  common  theme.  A  remarkable  feature 
is  the  presence  of  Am  ix  n-12,  focusing  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  tent  of 
David,  a  very  popular  passage  interpreted  in  a  messianic  sense  and  often  included 
in  collections  of  testimonia.  A  similar  interpretation,  to  judge  from  the  exegesis  of 
Church  Fathers,  could  be  applied  to  Jr  xxxviii  26  and  Ps  xvii  ioz:  in  the  Jeremiah 
passage,  the  figure  of  God  as  liberator  of  his  people  and  guarantor  of  its  prosperity, 
followed  by  the  image  of  the  divine  fulfilment  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  and  the  sweet  sleep  are  to  be  interpreted  as  a  praefiguratio  of  the  resurrection; 
in  Ps  xvii  God’s  role  as  saviour  of  David  from  the  enemies  through  his  descent  in 
the  world  is  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  Christ’s  katabasis  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  three  passages  of  4933  share  a  messianic  dimension  and  seem  to 
be  used  to  illustrate  Christ’s  mission,  focusing  on  three  main  aspects:  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind  through  the  resurrection  (Jr  xxxviii  25-6),  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  as  the  restored  tent  of  David  (Am  ix  n-12),  and  Christ’s  katabasis  and  vic¬ 
tory  over  sin  and  death  (Ps  xvii).  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  Testimonia  ex  divinis  etsacris  scripturis,  includes  Jr  xxxviii  26  in  the  section 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Am  ix  11  and  Ps  xvii  io1  in  the  section 
concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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Testimonia  often  show  notable  deviations  from  the  standard  text  of  the  LXX 
or  its  recensions  and  the  Massoretic  Text  (cf.  Albl,  Scripture  100— ioi,  and  id.,  Pseudo- 
Gregory  p.  xiv;  for  the  specific  case  of  vH  299,  see  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001)  6,  810). 

Unfortunately  the  fragmentary  state  of  4933  does  not  allow  us  to  assess  it  in  detail. 

The  extent  of  lacunas  suggests  in  some  cases  the  possibility  of  omissions  (see  Ji,  4 
nn.,  and  ->2-6,  n-12  nn.);  an  idiosyncratic  reading  seems  to  occur  in  J4;  a  banal 
omission  in  -»io;  a  slightly  different  word  order  in  — >  10  1  r ;  cf.  also  — >18. 

In  the  preserved  part  of  the  text  there  is  no  clear-cut  separation  between  indi¬ 
vidual  passages,  whereas  in  vH  299  individual  quotations  are  introduced  by  the  title 
of  their  respective  book  (see  J6  n.).  This  may  suggest  that  4933  is  a  private  copy: 
the  informality  of  the  script,  and  perhaps  also  the  fact  that  the  section  of  Ps  xvii  is 
written  without  arrangement  into  stichoi,  could  support  this  view.  To  this  one  could 
add  that  the  reconstructed  width  of  the  page  (10  cm  +  missing  lateral  margins)  sug¬ 
gests  a  rather  small  format,  which  makes  the  codex  easy  to  handle  and  transport, 
in  other  words,  very  practical  for  travelling  teachers  and  missionaries  (see  Falcetta, 

BJRL  83  (2001)  17-18).  vH  299,  written  in  a  clear  but  somewhat  untrained  hand  and 
quite  easy  to  handle  thanks  to  its  very  narrow  format  (cf.  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001) 

6),  may  also  be  a  personal  copy.  Private  copies  are  also  found  among  Jewish  testi¬ 
mony  collections,  for  example  4Q175  and  qQTanhumin  (cf.  Albl,  Scripture  89-90, 
and  A.  Steudel,  Der  Midrasch  zur  Eschatologie  aus  der  Qumrangmeinde  (4QMidrEschata'b) 

(Leiden  1994)  179-80).  I 

4933  Ji-6  is  the  only  papyrological  witness  of  Jr  xxxviii  24-6.  4933  J6-14  is 
the  only  Christian  papyrological  witness  for  this  section  of  Amos,  to  which  Jewish 
collections  of  scriptural  passages  may  be  added  (cf.  ! 6  n.).  4933  ->■  overlaps  with 
vFI  1 14  (-  Rahlfs-Fraenkel  p.  396,  LDAB  3438),  containing  Pss  xvi  15  and  xvii  3,  j 

parchment  codex,  vii-viii  ad;  vH  731  (=  Rahlfs-Fraenkel  p.  21,  LDAB  6091),  an  | 

amulet  on  parchment  containing  Ps  xvii  2  together  with  other  biblical  quotations, 
vi-vii  ad;  vFI  115  (=  Rahlfs-Fraenkel  p.  406,  LDAB  3383),  containing  Ps  xvii  7-8, 

9-1 1,  parchment  codex,  vi-vii  ad.  | 

The  text  has  been  collated  with  the  following  editions:  J.  Ziegler,  Ieremias, 

Baruch ,  Threni,  Epistula  Ieremiae  (Gottingen  19762) ;  id.,  Duodecim  prophetae  (Gottingen 

1967);  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum  Odis  (Gottingen  19793).  § 

J .  I 

/cat  eijot KovvTec  ev  noXeciv  Iov8a  Kai  ev  nacrj  rrj  yrj  Jr  xxxviii  24 

avrov  a [pta  yewpyco  kcli  apdrpcerai  ev  noipivioo  o  24—5 

Tt  epiedyca  Tj\acav  pvyrjv  Sipcocav  kou  nacav 

1IJVXVV  e!/' .  [  £.12?  evenXrjca  81a  25—6 

5  tovto  e£ey[ep\9\rpv  teat  eiSov  kcli  o  vttvoc  piov  rj  J 

8vc  p,OL  eyeve[ro 

rjpeepa  e/cetijij  avacrr/cw  rr/v  ckt/vt/v 


ev  TT) 


26;  Am  ix  11 
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AaveiB  t r/v  n[enrcoKviav  Kai  avoiKo8opirjc<x> 
ra  nenrojKor^a  avrrjc  /cat  ra  KarecKapipiev a  av 
10  rrjc  aracTTjcco  /cat  avoucoSopirpca)  avrrjv 

Kadcoc  at  r]pi[epai  rov  aucovoc  orruic  11— 12 

ccociv  01  Kar[aXomoi  ra >v  avdptorrcov  Kai, 
navra  ra  ed\yrj  ep  ovc  em/ce/cA^rat  to  ovopia 

piov  err  av[rovc  C.22  12;  ? 

15  VCCT7j[ 

nopev[ 

]cov[ 

].[ 

8  1.  AaviS 


avrov  Kai  e/c  yeipoc  CaovX  Kai  enrev  7c] e  aya[  Ps  xvii  1—2 

774CC0  Ke  7]  icyvc  piov  kc  crepecopia  piov  /cat]  Kara  p[v  2—3 

yrj  p,ov  Kai  pvcrrpc  piov  o  9c  piov  fior/Ooc  pio]v  Kai  e[A 
77tto  677  avrov  vnepacmcr^c  piov  Kai  /ce]jo[a]c  ccorr][pi 
5  ac  piov  avTiXrjpiTTTCop  piov  aivcov  enijKaXeccoptat 

kv  Kai  ck  toov  eydpoLv  piov  coodrpcojpi at  nepiecyoy  4~~5 

pie  coSivec  Oavarov  yeipiapp]o[i]  avopiiac  e^er[a 


pa^av  pie  coSivec  a8ov  TreptJe/cu/cAaicav  pie 

npoepdacav  pie  nayi8ec  6av]arov  Kai  ev  r[a>  6—7 

10  OXifiecdai  pie  eneKaXeca\iJ,r]v  kv  Kai  e/c[e 

Kpa^a  tt poc  tov  9v  piov  r)Ko]ycev  ck  vaov  rrj\c 
pa>vr]c  piov  Kai  7]  Kpavyr]]  piov  evamiov  cl\v 

tov  eiceXevcerai  etc  ra  cora]  avro[v ]  /cat  eca  J—8 

Xevdrj  Kai  evrpopioc  eyevrj9r]\  4  yrj  kcli  ra  depie 
15  Ata  Tcuv  opeoov  erapayQrj\cav  /cat  ecaXev 

drjcav  OTt  ovpyicOr]  avroic  o  6c  ajyefir]  Kanvoc  8—9 

ev  opyrj  avrov  Kai  rrvp  ano  7rpoc]co77ou  avrov 
KarepXoyicev  avdpaKec  avrj^pdrjcav 

an  avrov  Kai  e/cAtver  ovpavov  /ca]t  Karefir]  9“10 

20  /cat  yvopoc  vno  rove  rro8ac  avrov  /c]at  ene^rj  10— II 

677t  XeP° vfiLV  KaL  ^rreracOrj  e]ne[rac9r) 
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1-6  It  is  worth  investigating  the  relationship  between  this  passage  and  the  following.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  a  typical  testimonial  excerpt,  focuses  on  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  tent  of  David,  symbol  of 
the  alliance  between  God  and  Israel,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  messianic  sense  as  praefiguratio  of  the  new 
alliance  between  God  and  mankind  established  by  Christ  through  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Jr  xxxviii  24-6  belongs  to  a  speech  by  God  starting  in  23  (which  is  very  likely  to  have  been  included 
in  the  lost  part  of  4933),  where  God  appears  as  the  liberator  from  the  captivity  {airocrpepw  TVV 
alxp.a\a>ciav)  and  guarantor  of  the  prosperity  of  his  people  in  the  land  of  Judah.  Thus  one  could  see 
a  coherent  thematic  development  between  the  two  passages  (and  eventually  a  plausible  connection 
with  Ps  xvii  on  the  following  page). 

From  a  TLG  search  it  emerges  that  23  and  24  seem  not  to  have  had  a  great  echo  in  scriptural 
and  patristic  literature  (24  together  with  26  is  briefly  explained  by  Joannes  Chrysostomus,  Fragmenta 
injeremiam  PG  64,  980.12-26  in  a  rather  literal  sense).  25  and  the  second  half  of  26  are  quoted  by 
Didymus  Caecus,  Commentarii  in  i? 'acchariam  1.275-6  and  interpreted,  together  with  other  quotations,  in 
a  messianic  sense  as  praefiguratio  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  Moreover,  26  is  listed  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
Testimonia  74.4,  in  the  section  containing  the  scriptural  passages  related  to  Christ’s  resurrection  ( oS  on 
dvacT rjeerai).  It  is  worth  noting  that  25  contains  two  popular  scriptural  metaphors:  the  thirsty  soul  (cf. 
for  instance  Ps  xli  2-3  and  Ps  lxii  2)  and  the  hungry  soul  (cf.  for  instance  Ps  evi  92  and  Is  xlviii.io;  but 
see  the  textual  problem  in  4933  J4  n.),  both  echoed  in  NT  Mt  v  6. 

As  said  above,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  the  missing  part  of  the  text  included  at  least  Jr 
xxxviii  23,  but  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  excerpt  from  Jeremiah  was  much  longer:  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  concerning  testimonia  collections,  quotations  from  individual  books  usually 
include  no  more  than  a  couple  of  verses  (see  the  tables  offered  by  Albl,  Scripture  108,  129-31,  135-6, 
143,  151,  180-81,  199,  281-3).  In  any  case  the  section  of  Ps  xvii  in  4933  is  longer  (n  verses)  than 
the  other  excerpts. 

1  The  textus  receptus,  as  printed  by  Ziegler,  which  I  have  restored  only  exempli  gratia,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  line  of  38.5  letters  (counting  iota  as  a  half-letter),  while  the  average  is  33.  One  could  assume 
that  something  has  been  left  out.  Since  4933  is  an  informal  copy,  we  need  not  expect  uniformity  in 
the  layout  of  the  page. 

4  tfiuxrjv  ep  _  [.  After  <pvXVv  If10  textus  receptus  has  rreivcoca  evevXrjea-  81a  kt A.  There  are  two  prob¬ 
lems  here.  (1)  The  phrase  is  too  short  for  the  space,  unless  the  scribe  added  ayadwv  after  everrX -qea, 
an  addition  attested  by  88  (sub  ;*;)  L'\  ex  14  Lc  1.53.  (2)  The  last  surviving  letters  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  -rrei[vwcav.  ep  seems  certain;  the  last  traces  suggest  that  something  has  been  overwritten,  but  they 
may  suit  the  left-hand  branch  of  y.  Yet  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  e.g.  epy[yp.evrjv  ayadwv  eve-nX-pca  or 
epy[(a  Kai  ayadwv  everrXrjca. 

5  e£ey[ep]9[riv.  Grammatically,  we  expect  e^yepO-qv.  The  scribe  wrote  e  instead  of  -q  by  mis¬ 
take,  or  replaced  eij'qyepd'qv  k at  with  eijeyepdeic. 

6  eyeve[ro:  with  A  (cf.  li  22):  lyev-qd-q  cett.  (Ziegler). 

On  the  basis  of  the  next  line  we  have  to  assume  that  the  passage  from  Am  Lx  11  begins  in  the 
part  now  lost.  There  would  be  space  for  the  name  of  the  book  from  which  the  new  passage  comes 
between  two  blank  spaces,  e.g.  e ^  Ap,wc  or  simply  Ap,wc.  The  title  of  the  book  of  individual  quota¬ 
tions  occurs  in  vH  299  on  a  fresh  line  and  surrounded  by  short  vertical  strokes;  see  Falcetta,  BJRL 
83  (2001)  6-7  and  17  (parallels  with  comparable  introductory  phrases  in  Cyprian,  Ad  Quirinum,  a  work 
based  on  testimonia)-,  on  introductory  formulas  of  quotations  in  testimonia,  see  Steudel,  Midrasch  138-9, 
and  Albl,  Scripture  202. 

6ff.  Am  ix  11,  containing  the  motif  of  the  restoration  of  David’s  tent,  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  passages  interpreted  in  a  ‘Messianic’  sense,  both  in  the  Qumran  scrolls  (sec  P.  W.  Flint,  in  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  the  Sea  Dead  Scrolls,  i  (Oxford  2000)  180  s.v.  ‘David:  David  in  Eschatological  and  Messianic 
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Traditions’;  cf.  Albl,  Scripture  45,  andj.  Lust,  Messianism  and  the  Septuagint  (Leuven  2004)  30,  83,  125  n. 
34)  and  in  tire  Christian  tradition.  In  particular,  among  Qumran  texts,  it  occurs  in  a  collection  of 
testimonia,  4Q174,  e.ioo  bc  (=J.  M.  Allegro,  Qumran  Cave  4.I  (4Q158-4Q186),  DJDV  (Oxford  1968)  no. 
174;  Steudel,  Midrasch  138-9;  Albl,  Scripture  91)  and  CD  VII 16  (the  Damascus  Document;  see  Steudel, 
Midrasch  174-8;  cf.J.  M.  Baumgarten,  Qumran  Cave  4.XIII:  The  Damascus  Document  (4.0266-273) ,  DJD 
XVIII  (Oxford  1996):  Damascus  Document^  4Q266  (late  first  century  bc)  Frg.  3  iii,  17,  p.  43-5).  In 
Act  xv.  1 6  it  occurs  with  variants  (jxerd  ravra  avaerpe pw  i<al  droi/coSo/xJca)  rrjv  CK-qv-qv  ZlamS  r rjv 
irerrTWKviav,  i<al  ra  KareeKappieva  avrrjc  dvoiKoSopcrjCW  /cat  dvopdwcw  avr-qv)  and  agrees  with  4Q?74> 
col.  iii  12  and  CD  VII 16  against  MT  and  LXX,  as  observed  by  J.  de  Waard,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Old  Testament  Text  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Leiden  1965)  24-6.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  all  the  three  works  go  back  to  a  collection  of  kstimonia,  also  because  4Q174  and  Act 
xv  16  contain  a  vague  introductory  formula  (in  the  Greek  form  kcl9wc  yeypanrai)  without  indicating 
the  source  of  the  quotation,  which  is  typical  for  testimonial  collections;  see  A.  Steudel,  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  938  s.v.  ‘Testimonia’;  cf.  ead.,  Midrasch  138-9,  and  Albl,  Scripture  198  n.  145.  For  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  a  messianic  sense  in  Christian  authors,  cf.  M.  Black,  ‘The  Christo- 
logical  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament’,  NTS  18  (1971—2)  2-4;  G.  FI.  Dodd,  According 
to  the  Scriptures:  The  Sub-Structure  of  New  Testament  Theology  (London  1952)  106,  108;  Albl,  Scripture  4,5. 
Among  patristic  literature,  note  especially  that  the  passage  appears  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Testimonia 
5.4,  in  the  section  including  the  scriptural  passages  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ( e  on  1; 
cf.  -H-21  n.).  Eus,,  DE  Book  2,  chap.  3,  sections  5-6,  a  work  evidently  based  on  testimonia  (see  Albl, 
Scripture  141-2),  quotes  Am  ix  11--12  in  the  LXX  form  (including  also  ix  9-10)  within  a  series  of  pas¬ 
sages  concerning  the  downfall  of  Israel. 

In  4933  the  passage  can  basically  be  reconstructed  in  the  LXX  form. 

10  avaer-q\cw  Kai  avoiKohopeqew'.  avoiKoSopr/cw  Kai  avopdwcw  764  =  Act  xv  16  (cf.  J6ff.  n.): 
avaerrjew  Kai  oiKoSop.-qcw  V 

1 1  I  have  reconstructed  the  lost  part  of  the  line  e.g.  according  to  Ziegler’s  text.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  (A-49”  36  130-239  =  Act  xv.17)  add  the  particle  av  after  ottwc :  the  space  available  in  lacuna 
would  be  enough  to  include  it,  although  it  is  not  necessary. 

12  I  have  reconstructed  the  lost  part  of  the  line  exempli  gratia  according  to  Ziegler’s  text.  Some 
of  the  witnesses — A'^g  -198-407-456-534  86mg  SyhArab  =  Act  xv  17  (cf.  4-6ff.) — add  tov  Kvpiov  after 
tov  avdpwrrwv.  Here  there  would  be  space  to  add  it  in  the  form  of  the  nomen  sacrum  tov  kv. 

i4ff.  p-ou  en  ai/frovc.  The  letters  surviving  in  15  and  16  do  not  fit  the  quotation  from  Amos 
as  transmitted.  Therefore,  unless  there  was  a  very  substantial  variant,  the  quotation  must  end  some¬ 
where  in  the  missing  part  of  14.  Its  next  phrase,  Aeyet  lee  0  ttouov  ravra  would  just  leave  room  for 
the  next  text  to  begin  at  the  line-end,  where  a  supplement  like  aJjvecrTj  seems  probable.  However,  it 
is  always  possible  that  this  phrase  was  omitted  altogether  or  in  part  (dropping  o  ttouov  ravra),  since 
such  an  omission  would  not  alter  the  basic  sense  of  the  passage. 

14-18  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  text.  In  principle  it  might  be  a  new  excerpt,  or  an  ex- 
egetical  comment  on  the  preceding  text  (for  such  comments  see  Albl,  Scripture  66).  If  the  latter,  it  may 
have  followed  directly  after  the  text  which  it  explains;  if  the  former,  we  would  expect  at  least  a  blank 
space,  and  perhaps  also  a  book-title,  before  it  (see  6  n.).  In  15  vecr-q[  may  be  divided  -vee  rrj[,  but  if 
the  letters  belong  together  the  most  likely  restoration  would  be  a]\veer-q[,  e]| veerq[,  ev]\vecrr][,  or  one 
of  their  compounds.  Of  these,  a] \vecrrj[  could  be  combined  with  16  {-)wopev[.  These  two  verbal  forms 
often  occur  together  in  a  LXX  narrative,  e.g.  Jon  iii  3  Kai  dvecr-q  larvae  Kai  e-nopevd-q  etc  Nivevy; 
cf.  Nu  xvi  25,  3  Rg  xviii  27,  xxiii  16,  4  Rg  vi  2,  2  Esr  x  6.  More  interesting,  however,  is  2  Ghr  xxiv  20 
(a  reproach  by  the  priest  Azarias  under  God’s  inspiration) :  ieai  aveerrj  evayw  rov  Xaov  Kai  etnev  rd.Se 
Xeyei  Kvpioc.  ri  wapairopevecBe  rac  ivroXac  Kvpiov;  Kai  ovk  evoSrjcecde,  on  eyKareXlrrere  rov  Kvpiov, 
Kai  iyKaraXeipei  vp.de  (here  the  sequence  7 TOpev-  is  to  be  found  in  the  compound  Traparropevecde  in 
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the  sense  of  ‘to  disobey’).  Such  a  passage  would  be  compatible  with  the  preceding  excerpt  from  Amos, 
since  both  focus  on  the  relationship  between  God  and  men.  However,  the  precise  wording  cannot  be 
restored  in  4933  (line  15  would  have  43  letters,  unless  something  {raSe  Xeyet  kc?)  was  omitted),  and 
the  sequence  ]cov[  in  17  is  not  compatible  with  it. 

18  ]  [,  traces  in  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  writing-space:  possibly  5. 


1- 21  Psalm  xvii  was  originally  an  ode  by  David  to  thank  God  for  victory  over  his  enemies.  In 
the  section  preserved  in  4933,  David  represents  God  as  the  saviour  and  liberator  from  the  danger  of 
death,  which  is  expressed  through  the  metaphor  of  drowning:  God  hears  his  cry,  his  anger  causes  an 
earthquake,  and  he  descends  in  a  storm  cloud.  In  a  broad  sense,  this  representation  of  God  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  figure  of  the  restorer  and  guarantor  of  the  ‘alliance’  expressed  with  the  metaphor  of 
David’s  tent  in  the  passage  from  Amos.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Jeremiah  and  Amos  passages,  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  Christological  and  eschatological  senses  can  be  traced  back  to  patristic  literature:  the  descent 
of  God  is  understood  as  praefiguratio  of  the  katabasis  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  victory  of 
David  on  his  enemies  as  praefiguratio  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  sin  and  death.  See  Eusebius,  Com- 
mentaria  in  Psalmos  PG  23,  165.52-53,  168.1-50,  169.1-36;  c.f.  also  id.,  DE  6.1. 1-4,  where  Ps  xvii  g-122 
is  quoted  and  explained  in  the  same  Christological  direction.  Moreover,  Eusebius  {DE  10.8.33)  inserts 
Ps  xvii  2,  where  David  addresses  an  invocation  to  God  as  his  strength,  foundation,  refuge,  saviour, 
helper,  protector,  horn  of  his  refuge,  and  his  succour,  in  a  Christological  context  through  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  invocation  addressed  by  Christ  to  his  Father  at  the  moment  of  his  death  on  the  cross. 
Note  also  that  Ps  xvii  to1  is  included  by  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Testimonia  5.46,  in  the  section  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (?  on  17'fet).  Probably  4933  also  contained  v.  12,  where  the  image  of  the 
cK-rjvrj  occurs,  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  the  Church  as  in  the  Amos  passage :  this  word  would 
function  as  a  ‘catchword’  connecting  the  two  passages  in  the  collection. 

1  K]e.  In  4933  the  horizontal  stroke  of  the  nomen  sacrum  is  not  preserved. 

2- 6  I  have  reconstructed  these  sections  exempli  gratia  according  to  the  text  printed  by  Rahlfs.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  number  of  letters  per  line  is  slightly  higher  (lines  2  and  3  would  have  36  letters, 
line  4  37,  line  6  c.35;  line  5  with  34  letters  is  acceptable)  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  text.  This 
leads  us  to  assume  a  different  text,  perhaps  a  simple  omission:  for  example  in  2,  3,  and  4  a  p,ov  could 
easily  be  omitted.  In  fact,  the  textual  tradition  for  v.  3  of  Ps  xvii  records  the  omission  of  occurrences 
of  fjiov  in  several  places  in  some  MSS. 

5  e7u]/caAeca)y,at:  eviKaXecopiai  cett.  Either  a  mere  slip  or  a  case  of  o>  instead  of  o  (Gignac, 
Grammar  i  275-7);  the  parallelism  with  ccodrjcopiai  in  v.  tf  requires  the  future  indicative. 

8  TT€pi]eKyK\a>cav.  ncpiecyov  U:  ex  5. 

10  4933  omits  the  article  to v  before  the  nomen  sacrum,  which  is  unanimously  transmitted  by  the 
rest  of  the  tradition:  probably  a  mere  slip. 

10- 11  4933  apparently  has  a  slightly  different  word  order,  not  attested  in  the  rest  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses:  the  verb  cKCKpa^a  precedes  the  phrase  7500c  tov  9v  ptov  instead  of  following  it.  In  this  case 
the  chiasmus  of  the  textus  receptus  in  v.  7  {eTreKaXecapirjv  tov  Kvpiov  kcu  tt poc  tov  deov  p.ov  e/ce/cpa^a)  is 
replaced  by  a  parallel  collocation  of  verbal  forms  and  related  object-phrase. 

11- 12  After  £/<■  vaov  the  textual  tradition  is  as  follows:  ayiov  avrov  piov-qc  /.tov  B'Z/A”  (text 
printed  by  Rahlfs):  ayiov  avTov  rye  pwv-qc  piov  U  R.  ay  tov  is  obelized  in  Ga,  omitted  in  LaG  =  MT. 
4933  seems  to  contain  an  article  in  the  genitive  to  be  referred  to  patvrjc  (as  in  U  R),  i.e.  ayiov  avrov 
is  apparently  omitted.  If  so,  line  12  would  consists  of  29  letters,  under  average  but  perhaps  still  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

13  Kai:  om.  U  VulgGah 

14  i<at:  om.  Vulg. 
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15  /cat:  om.  U. 

17  arro  TTpoc]amov:  evavnov  B. 

18  I  have  reconstructed  this  line  e.g.  according  to  Rahlfs’s  text:  it  would  contain  28  letters, 
slightly  fewer  in  comparison  with  the  other  lines.  One  could  suppose  that  it  contained  a  different  text. 
At  this  point  the  textual  tradition  is  as  follows:  KarepXoyicev  B'’  U’  Ga  A:  KarapXeyipceTai  L "  55: 
KarapXeydriceTai  1219:  KarapXoyr/ceTat  R(vid.),  exardescet  La  (LaGAug  -cit,  cf.  proleg.  §  23)-  avdpaKec 
add,  nvpoc  Bo  ex  13. 

20  eTrefir) :  avefiri  U. 

D.  GOLOMO 


4934. F  irst  Letter  of  Peter  i  23  -  ii  5,  7-12 

102/06(0)  0.5  x  15  cm  Late  third  or  early  fourth  century 

sp125  Plates  II-III 

I  am  both  conscious  of  the  honour  of  participating  in  this  volume  and  at 
the  same  time  sincerely  grateful  that  thereby  1  may  acknowledge  my  own  im¬ 
mense  debt  to  Professor  Peter  Parsons  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  master  of  humane 
scholarship.  In  LX  4009,  P.  J.  Parsons,  in  collaboration  with  D.  Ltihrmann,  edited 
a  fragment  of  a  codex  that  they  ascribed  with  some  doubts  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
Whether  it  belongs  to  this  gospel  or  not  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute  (cf.  T.  Kraus, 
T.  Nicklas,  Das  Petrusevangelium  und  die  Petrusapokalypse  (2004);  D.  Liirhmann,  Die 
apokryph  gewordenen  Evangelien  (2003)),  but  in  any  case  the  text  is  an  early  witness  to 
the  non-canonical  Petrine  tradition  in  Oxyrhynchus,  a  tradition  that  is  also  attested 
by  another  fragment,  perhaps  from  the  same  gospel  (XLI  2949,  second-third  cen¬ 
tury),  and  by  other  apocryphal  texts  related  to  the  figure  of  Peter  such  as  X  1224 
(fourth  century)  and  VI  849  (fourth  century);  see  E.  J.  Epp ,JBL  123  (2004)  14-18. 
Up  to  now,  the  canonical  Petrine  tradition  in  Oxyrhynchus  has  been  restricted  to 
a  fragment  on  parchment  of  1  Peter  (XI  1353  =  0206),  dated  by  the  editors  to  the 
fourth  century.  4934,  if  it  has  been  correctly  dated,  provides  now  the  earliest  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  letters  of  Peter  in  this  city  and  is  contemporary  with  P.  Bodm.  VIII 
(third-fourth  century)  (l>j>72),  which  contains  an  almost  complete  text  of  1  and  2 
Peter.  The  two  other  papyri  of  the  letters  of  Peter  published  so  far  are  Pap.  Castr. 
II  (fourth  century)  (^p81)  and  P.  Bodm.  XVII  (seventh  century)  ()P7+). 

4934  is  a  tattered,  electric-guitar-shaped  fragment,  broken  on  all  sides,  which 
preserves  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  codex.  The  hand  is  a  medium-sized,  slightly 
right-sloping,  rather  informal  version  of  the  formal  mixed  group.  On  the  whole 
it  is  bilinear,  except  for  p,  y,  (j),  and  ■j-'.  The  letters  are  written  separately  with  no 
ligatures.  Although  on  some  occasions  a  is  written  cursively  in  one  stroke,  most 
times  it  is  written  in  two,  the  bow  being  either  sharply  angled  or  rounded  and  the 
oblique  recurved,  go  is  rather  wide  with  its  curved  sides  meeting  in  the  centre,  y  is 
Y-shaped,  with  a  high  intersection.  The  descending  diagonal  of  k,  and  sometimes 
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x,  tends  to  finish  with  a  little  curve.  Occasionally  A  has  a  top  curving  to  the  left 
over  the  first  stroke.  The  middle  of  w  is  deep,  almost  reaching  the  line.  This  type 
of  hand  is  very  difficult  to  date.  It  shows  some  similarities  with  P.  Flor.  II  108  ( GLH 
22a),  a  text  of  the  Iliad  that  bears  on  the  back  a  letter  of  the  Heroninus  archive 
(mid  third  century),  and  can  also  be  compared  with  I  2  (Sp1)  and  LXIV  4401  (4J)101), 
both  dated  by  the  editors  to  the  third  century.  However,  4934  shows  few  traits  of 
the  severe  style  and  has  some  elements  characteristic  of  P.  Herm.  4  and  5  (c.325) 
(■ GBEP 2a  and  GMAW 2  70)  and  other  MSS  of  the  early  fourth  century  ( GBEP 1—3); 
it  can  be  also  compared  with  VII  1008  fspls),  which  has  been  dated  to  the  fourth 
century  by  the  editors  and  to  the  third  century  by  Aland  and  Aland  ( The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  97).  A  date  in  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  century  for  4934  would 
be  probable. 

On  the  right-hand  of  4  there  are  remains  of  a  margin  of  0.7  cm.  On  -» 
a  margin  of  1.5  cm  on  top  and  0.5  on  the  left-hand  side  are  visible.  There  are  traces 
of  20  lines  in  — >  and  24  in  4.  The  number  of  letters  to  the  line  varies  from  19  to 
23  in  ->  and  from  ig  to  25  in  4.  The  original  length  of  the  line  was  mo  cm.  This 
would  give  a  written  area  of  c.io  x  18  cm,  which  suits  Turner’s  category  8.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  standard  text,  there  is  a  gap  of  10  lines  between  the  front  and  the  back,  which 
gives  a  page  of  c. 30  lines,  and  090-92  lines  missing  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
to  the  first  line  of  4934,  which  means  that  about  three  pages  of  text  have  been  lost. 
This  suggests  that  the  letter  probably  began  on  a  verso  page,  and  might  have  been 
part  of  a  codex  containing  other  books.  Considering  a  Nestle- Aland  text  of  1,648 
words,  the  whole  letter  would  have  occupied  027.5  pages. 

Inorganic  trema  over  1  and  v  is  visible  in  lines  ->8,  13,  and  17  and  421,  22,  and 
23.  The  nomina  sacra  attested  are  x[c  and  9a>  in  lines  ->15  and  19  and  9y  in  414.  No 
other  lectional  signs  are  preserved.  The  text  presents  some  misspellings  and  pho¬ 
netic  mistakes  (->13,  15,  and  18,  and  probably  ->14).  In  45  we  might  have  to  read  /ce 
for  Ka  1.  An  apparent  new  reading  in  -hi  should  be  probably  considered  a  mistake 
by  the  scribe.  4i4  may  also  conceal  a  minor  new  reading  (see  413-14  n.). 

The  verses  attested  in  4934  have  previously  appeared  in  sp72  and  overlap  with 
those  in  s])74 

The  supplements  in  the  transcriptions  and  the  information  in  the  apparatus 
are  taken  from  Nestle— Aland,  Novum  Testamentum  graece  (199327).  The  text  is  collated 
with  Nestle— Aland27;  B.  Aland,  K.  Aland,  G.  Mink,  K.  Wachtel,  Novum  Testamentum 
graecum:  Editio  critica  maior  iv  (2000);  W.  Grunewald,  K.  Junack,  Das  Neue  Testament 
auf  Papyrus  i:  Die  Katholischen  Briefe  (ig86);  Tischendorf,  Editio  oclava  critica  maior ;  and 
W.  Thiele,  Epistulae  Catholicae:  Vetus  Latina  (1958).  All  abbreviations  and  symbols  are 
those  of  Nestle-Aland27,  except  that  Old  Latin  MS  letters  are  prefixed  by  Lvt. 

For  the  text  of  1  Peter,  see  K.  Aland,  Text  und  Textwert  der  griechischen  Handschrf- 
ten  desNeuen  Testaments ,  Part  I:  Die  Katholischen  Briefe,  3  vols.  (1987). 


— >  fxejvovjoc  S[tort  rraca  cap£ 

c oc]  yo/proc  'fox  rraca  8o£a 
oi]c  avOoc  x[°prov  e^rjpav 
Or]  0]  x°RToc  Ka[L  r0  o,v9oc  efe 
5  Trecev]  to  §e  pr][p, a  kv  p-eret  etc 
t ]ov  aicova  [tovto  8e  ecrtv 
to  prjiia  to  e[t>ayyeAtc#ev 
etc  v /xac  a7ro[0ep,evoi  ovv  ira 
c]av  Kaxiav  /<[ai  rravTa  8oXov 
10  /ca]t  U7ro/cptc[et]c  /cat  p[9ovovc 

/cat  cw/earaAaAta  _  a >c  a[pTiyevvr] 
ra  fipe(f>r)  r[o  A]oyt/cov  a[SoAov 
yeAa  €TTiir[o6]rjcaTe  tv[a 
avTOJV  av^[rj]drjTe  et[c  ccott] 

15  p iav  et  evyccac9e  oti  y[c  o  kc 
rrpoc  ov  -n-jOocejjoJxOojuerot  At 
dov  lanna  vtto  a[v9pooircov  p,ev 
a[7r]oSeSo4aCjU.[eror  rrapa 
8e  9co  e/cAe/cTov  [evTLpiov 
20  avTOt  «j[c.]  i 

i  ].[ 

air]  e  [§]  0  /ct/x  [acav 
01  oiKo8op.ovvTec]  ovtoc  e[yevr] 

07]  etc  KepaXr/v  yaijrtac  Ka[t  At 

5  0OC  TTpOCKOpipLaTOc]  €  7 TCTp[a 

cicavSaXov  ot  Tr]poc Kopoy\civ 
to)  Xoyoj  aTTecdovv^TCC  etc  o  [/cat 
€Te0rjcav  vp.ac]  8e  yev[o]c  e/c[Ae/c 
r ov  /3aciAei ov  t ]epaT[e]vp,[a  e 
10  9voc  ayiov  Aaoc]  etc  Trepirrocrj 

civ  07tu>]c  rac  [apJeTac  e^[  Jy-  _[ 
].[.].  t[  .  vjfxac  KaXecavTOC  [et]c 
to  ff]ay[pd\acTov  cfccpc  ot  ttotc  y 
]  ov  vvy  [Se]  Aaoc  9y  o[t 
15  ovk  7^A]ei7p,ero[t  v]yy  Se  eA[e]^ 
0€VTe]c  ayairr]T[oi ]  napaKaXco 


i  23-4 
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ojc  7rapo(Kov]c  /<[at]  rrapeTuBrj 
fiovc  a7re]^ec[0at]  tcov  capKi 
kivv  eiTidv]puu)y  anivec 
20  crpaT€vo]vTai  /c[a]ra  TTjC  i(iv[xVc 

r rjv  avacr\po(j)rjy  vp, coy  ev  12 

toic  edv]cciy  KaXrjv  tya 
ev  ev  K'aT]aAaA[ouci]y  ti/xtofn 

i.’i . 


1  yte\vovroc  Sftort:  the  traces  after  c  are  very  slight,  but  an  oblique  descending  to  the  right  is 
still  visible.  The  papyrus  did  not  add  etc  rov  aitvva  (1838  and  few  MSS  etc  rove  at aivac)  after  pevovroc 
with  K  L  P  3)1  Lvt  (1  t)  vgclww  syp;  Prise.  It  is  also  omitted  by  IP'2  S  A  B  C  T  33.  81.  323.  945.  1241. 
1505.  1739  «/vgst  syh  co;  Hier. 

Instead  of  Sion,  jp72  reads  on.  T  and  1852  read  Sto. 

I - 2  vaca  eap£  |  [ojc  xoproc:  spacing  suggests  that  the  papyrus  read  wc  with  sp72  X*  (1)  B  G  P  049 
SO?  syhmg  co.  It  is  omitted  by  N2  A  T  33.  323.  614.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  «/Lvt  (1)  vgmss  sy;  Aug. 

2  /c[a  1:  there  appears  to  be  a  horizontal  mark  above  kappa. 

Spacing  after  So£a  suggests  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  avnqc  (SP72  N2  A  B  C  33.  81.  614.  945. 
1241.  1505.  1739  al  lat  sy  bo),  avrov  (N*  boms)  or  avOpamov  (KLPfM;  Augpt),  which  are  also  omitted 
by  322  and  323. 

3  x[°PTOV‘  omitted  by  SP72. 

3-4  egripavdri  o]  x°9Toc'-  omitted  by  1838  and  a  Syriac  manuscript. 

4  Spacing  suggests  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  avrov  after  avdoc  with  sp72  X  A  B  T  33.  81. 
1505.  al  vgstww  sy.  It  is  added  by  GKLP  1739  8X,  Lvt  ( rd  t)  vgcl  co. 

7  to  prpxa  to  :  omitted  by  A. 

7—8  e[vayyeAtc9ev]  etc  vptac:  so  most  of  MSS.  )P72  Lvt  (1)  vgmsa  read  etc  vptac  evayyeA tcOev. 

10  At  this  point  MSS  present  the  following  variants: 
vrroKptcetc  Kai  pdovov c:  most  MSS. 
viroKpicetc  xai  <f> dovov:  vgmss  Orlal 

VTTOKptClV  Kai  <f>9oVOVC‘.  X1  B  (teat  povovc )  L  (teat  (f>9ovov )  Cl  Ambr  Aug. 
vrTOKptcic  Kai  <f>9 ovov.  Lvt  (1 1)  syp;  Cl  (rr/v  v.) 

A  curve  before  /cat  indicates  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  vrroKptctv  and  most  probably  read 

t/7TO/C(Otc[et]c. 

it  teat  cvvKaraAaAta  :  most  MSS  read  rracac  KaraAaAtac.  X*  reads  rracav  KaraAaAtav  and  L 
nacTjc  KaraAaAtac.  A  1881  Lvt  (1)  read  KaraAaAtac  and  Cl  KaraAaAtav.  cw  is  clear,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  can  be  traced  with  certainty  after  the  last  alpha  of  KaraAaAta.  The  expression  cw  KaraAaAta 
is  not  attested  elsewhere,  nor  the  words  cvy KaraAaAta/ cvyKaraAaAai.  ev  KaraAaAta  occurs  in  Ep. 
Barnab.  20. 2h;  Apothegm.  Patr.  PG  65.429  (John  Dam.  PG  96.73).  Note,  however,  the  expression  cw 
Tracrj  tca/aa,  which  occurs  in  Eph  iv  31  (see  rracav  tca/aar  in  lines  8—9). 

I I —  12  a[pTiyevvTj]ra  seems  rather  long  for  the  spacing;  there  are  no  other  variants  at  this  point, 
even  if  the  papyrus  read  apriyev-pra  (so  A),  yevvrjra  would  suit  the  space,  but  yevvrjra  j Bpeprj  is  not 
attested  elsewhere. 

12  teat  omitted  before  aSoAov  with  33.  614.  630.  1505.  1881  al  Lvt  (1)  vgww  syh  boms;  Orpl  Eus 


Cyr. 
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13  yeAa:  1.  yaAa,  with  all  other  MSS.  For  the  phonetic  interchange  of  a  and  c,  see  Gignac, 
Grammar  i  278-82.  Between  yaAa  and  errirroBrjcare,  919  includes  Kai  detov  caipta  Kai  atfia. 

erriTT[od]ricaTe :  SO  most  MSS.  emrroncdrjere  378.  rrodtjeare  621.  Cyr.  erroOrjcare  2718.  erroncdrjre 

365- 

13- 14  ]  o-vrew:  this  may  be  a  mistake.  All  MSS  read  'iva  ev  avno. 

14  av^[rj]9rjre:  61.  69.  915  read  a£ix oBrjre. 

14- 15  ei[c  c(x)Trj\ptav.  so  jp72  NI  A  B  G  K  P  T  33.  69.  81.  323.  614.  630.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  al 
latt  sy  co;  Cl.  etc  cwrrjptav  re:  0142.  It  is  omitted  by  the  majority  text. 

15  ei  evyecacOe  (1.  eyevcac9e:  for  a  similar  phonetic  phenomenon,  see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  229) 
on:  so  jp72  K*  AB pc  Lvt  (t)  vgsl  c.o?;  Cl.  etrrep  evyecacde  is  the  reading  of  K  C  K  I.  P  T  1739  ^  Lvt 
(1)  vgcl,ww;  Cyr.  Before  on  J.'72  reads  eyeveaedat  errtcrevcare,  and  a  few  manuscripts  and  syp  add  teat 
et  Sere. 

ei :  three  successive  horizontal  dots  above  epsilon  suggest  a  diaeresis. 

X[c:  xpccroc  is  the  reading  of  J)72  K  L  049.  33.  69.  614.  1241.  124.3.  2298.  2464  al.  xprjcroc 

is  read  by  N  A  B  C  T  1739  ID?  sy. 

17  Hr to:  so  most  MSS.  C  323.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  al  read  arro.  623  and  a  few  MSS  read  v-rrep. 

18  a[-7r]o8e<WaC|y,[ero!z:  the  papyrus  is  very  damaged  between  the  second  8  and  c,  but  the 
proposed  reading  suits  the  traces.  It  is  probably  a  haplography  for  anoSeSoKiptacptevov,  which  is  the 
reading  of  all  MSS. 

20  ]  .  [:  presumably  A]t9nt  [,  but  the  traces  arc  too  exiguous  for  confirmation. 

4 

1  A  trace  of  a  horizontal  is  visible ;  this  may  correspond  to  the  page  number  (e.g.  base  of  8),  but 
it  would  be  rather  far  to  the  right  of  the  column. 

4—5  All  MSS  read  At  doc  rrpocKopfxaroc  Kai  rrerpa  cicavSaAov.  The  traces  here  are  very  weak. 
The  broken  half  of  the  first  visible  letter  of  line  5  suits  K,  but  w  cannot  be  excluded.  It  is  possible  that 
the  scribe  wrote  kc  for  teat  (see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  192). 

6  rr]pocKoi/joy[civ:  this  is  also  the  reading  of  1409  and  the  Bohairic.  tradition.  Almost  all  MSS 
read  rrpocKomovctv.  In  OT  Is  viii  15,  following  the  words  of  viii  14  /cat  Atdoc  TrpocKopptaroc  /cat 
rrerpa  c/cavSaAov  quoted  before,  Symmachos’  version  read  rrpocKoifiovctv  ev  avrotc  rroAAot,  instead 
of  aSvvarrjcovctv  ev  avrotc  rroAAot  (cf.  Theod.  Cyr.,  In  Isah.  ad  loc.).  offendant  is  the  reading  of  a  Latin 
MS  (Qd). 

7  arret6ovv]rec:  so  most  MSS.  amcrowrec  is  the  reading  of  B,  arretdovetv  of  1852,  and  arret- 
dovvn  of  124.1. 

et  co  [:  the  papyrus  did  not  read  etc  r/v  rrapecKevacav  eavrovc  rat;iv  with  614.  630  pc. 

11— 12  e£[.]y..[  I  ].[.]  ,r[:  after  the  traces  of  2  and  in  the  beginning  of  line  12  the  papyrus  is 
very  damaged.  Most  MSS  read  e^ayyetArjre  ('P72  e^avyetArjre)  and  0142  reads  etjayyeAArjre.  Spacing 
suggests  that  the  papyrus  omitted  rov  e/c  ckotouc  before  oj/rac,  an  omission  not  attested  by  other 

MSS. 

12  v\p,ac  KaAecavroc:  so  most  MSS,  but  KaAecavroc  vptac  is  read  by  /  1575  (0203)  and  vpac 
KaAovvroc  by  Cyr. 

13  9]ay[pt]acrov  <f>u>c:  so  -sp72  boms.  All  other  MSS  read  davptacrov  avrov  <f>coc.  1890  reads 
ayadov  pwc. 

13—14  01  rrore  v  |  [  ]  ov :  MSS  read  01  rrore  ov  Aaoc.  The  papyrus  perhaps  read  ot  rrore 

oy  [Aaoc]  /rot). 

15  1?A]eT//rero[t:  so  most  MSS.  049  reads  rjyarrrjpevot. 

18  arre\xec\dai\ :  so  X  B  *P  049.  1739  Ilk  lat  sa.  The  damage  of  the  papyrus  does  not  permit 
determining  whether  it  read  arrexeede,  which  is  the  reading  of  )P72  A  C  L  P  33.  81.  623.  1241.  1243. 
1852.  1881  al  vg"is’  sy1'  bo?  Cyr. 
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19  The  average  number  of  letters,  according  to  the  following  lines,  suggests  that  we  would 
have  to  supplement  something  else  after  cunvec,  but  there  are  no  known  other  variants  at  this  point. 

20- 21  The  supplemented  text  in  line  20  is  rather  long,  but  the  space  in  the  following  line  does 
not  allow  for  pv\\xRC  tyjv  avacr\poprjV. 

21— 2  avacTjpo^j'  vfxojv  .  .  .  wa Xrjv'.  before  KaXrjv  most  MSS  read  exovrec,  which  4934  omits 
(so  B).  X  and  Gyp  read  vpuv.  $})78  reads  Ka\t)v  exovrec.  614.  630  pc  read  napaKaXoj  §e  kcu  tovto  r-pv  ev 
toic  edveciv  vp.a>v  avaerpop-qv  e^eiv  KaXrjv. 

23  /car]  aAaA [0 vci]  r :  although  the  traces  are  slight,  they  fit  the  expected  reading  (L  P  69.  614. 
623.  1243.  1505.  2464  al  vgmss  CP''1'  read  Ka.Ta\a\a>civ).  It  is  certain  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read 

KdKOTTOlOVClV  with  1881. 

J.  CHAPA 


II.  COMEDY 


4935.  Aristophanes,  Thesmophoriazusae  1043--51,  1202-10 

88/287  part  Fr.  1  1.7  x4.1cm  Second  century 

Fr.  2  1.2  x  6.4  cm 

Two  scraps  from  a  roll  written  along  the  fibres  by  the  same  scribe  as  a  papyrus 
of  Plato,  Crito,  reserved  for  publication  in  vol.  LXXVI.  Both  fragments  are  from 
the  last  200  lines  of  the  play.  Fr.  1  shows  no  margins.  Fr.  2  is  from  the  top  of  a  col¬ 
umn  with  an  upper  margin  of  at  least  1.4  cm.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  text  is  written  in  a  medium  to  small  informal  but  professional-looking 
hand,  non-bilinear,  unornamented,  and  leaning  slightly  to  the  right.  Letters  gener¬ 
ally  have  a  flattened  aspect  and  are  sometimes  written  in  ligature  (e.g.  rA.  e-p,  we). 
Letter  shapes  and  spacing  are  sufficiently  similar  to  those  of  the  Crito  papyrus  (see 
above)  to  guarantee  an  identity  of  the  two  hands :  especially  noteworthy  is  e  with 
upper  and  middle  strokes  made  separately  from  the  lower  one,  H  in  the  shape  of 
h,  and  deep  and  rounded  aa  arching  backward.  The  greater  extent  of  the  Crito  pa¬ 
pyrus,  however,  shows  that  this  informal  hand  sometimes  forms  identical  letters  in 
slightly  different  ways.  I  assign  the  hand  to  the  second  century  on  the  basis  of  its 
general  similarity  to  the  hands  represented  in  P.  Turner  14  (assigned  to  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  and  on  whose  back  is  a  letter  assigned  to  the  third  cen¬ 
tury)  and  GMAW2  33,  61  (both  assigned  to  the  second  century). 

The  scribe  probably  punctuates  with  a  high  stop  at  line  1208  (see  n.),  and  re¬ 
construction  of  line  lengths  shows  lines  1048-9  to  be  set  in  ekthesis.  The  fragments 
do  not  exhibit  other  lectional  signs.  An  upright  is  visible  at  the  top  right-hand  edge 
of  fr.  2  at  1  cm  from  the  first  line  and  positioned  above  what  would  have  been  ap¬ 
proximately  the  middle  of  the  column.  It  conceivably  represents  a  column  number 
(cf.  GMAW 2  p.  16  and  LXIV  4432  introd.). 

The  text  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae  has  been  transmitted  to  us  only  in  two  medi¬ 
eval  manuscripts,  the  Ravennas  429  (=  R)  of  the  tenth  century  with  corrections  and 
scholia  by  a  second  hand,  and  its  mostly  faithful  and  therefore  negligible  apograph 
Monacensis  Gr.  492  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  collation  materials  I  have  relied 
on  A.  von  Velsen,  Aristophanis  Thesmophoriazusae  (Lipsiae  1883),  but  recent  editions 
of  the  play  have  also  been  consulted.  The  papyrus  omits  R’s  /xot  in  line  1047,  which 
Hermann  had  also  deleted,  though  perhaps  for  a  different  reason.  It  also  confirms 
that  R’s  [jappapov  in  line  1051,  a  word  suspected  by  some  scholars  and  editors,  is 
an  ancient  reading. 

Three  papyri  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  none  overlapping  with  4935,  have 
been  published  so  far:  LVI  3839  =  M-P3  153. 1;  LVI  3840  =  M-P3  154.01;  PSI  XI 
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1194  +  PSI  XIV  p.  xv  =  M-P3  154;  in  addition,  IX  1176  fr.  39  col.  xii  1— 16  quotes 
some  lines  from  the  play. 

Fr.  1 

[oc  ej/x  a[rrc£vprjce 
[o]c  epee  K[poKoev- 
1045  [e]m  r[otc§€ 

[i]epov  [ 

[i]ai  p,oip[ac 
[a>  Karapar]oc  eya>  [ 

[7ra0oc  a]fxcyap[rov 

1050  [et ]0e  p,e  [ 

[t]ov  fi[apfiapov 


[. Epp,]r]  SoA[ie 
[cu  pljcv  ov[v 
[eym]  Sc  Au[cu> 

[orar  A]ii0[t^c 
[coc  tt)]v  y[yvaLKa 
[epLoi  fx,e]\r][ca, 

[  c.6  ]  co[v 

[ rjKovra ]  Ka[raAaj3etr 
[co  ypaS  i]  cue  [ 


I047  0“>  potp[ac  (aj  and  p  are  virtually  certain):  ioi  pot  polpac  R  and  most  editors.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  papyrus  anticipates  G.  Hermann’s  deletion  of  R’s  pot.  Hermann  appears  to  have  read 
the  rest  of  the  line  as  arey/cre  8 aipov  (Biset,  Ellebodius)  instead  of  R’s  averix re  Salpwv,  and  so  excised 
pot  to  analyse  the  line  as  ba  +  ith  (cf.  O.  Schroeder,  Aristophanis  cantica  (19302)  66).  If  the  more  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  emendation  av  ctiktc  Saipwv  (Casaubon)  is  assumed  to  have  stood  in  the  papyrus  iitH),  metri¬ 
cal  considerations  do  not  significantly  affect  the  choice  of  readings.  Without  pot  the  phrase  Iw  poipac 
can  still  be  considered  a  dochmiac,  but  of  the  ‘syncopated’  variety  found  occasionally  in  tragedy;  cf. 
M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (1982)  in.  Some  scholars  have  defended  the  inclusion  of  pot  on  the  basis  of 
some  Euripidean  parallels,  e.g.  Ale.  393  tdi  pot  rvyac,  Phoen.  1290  tu>  pot  vovwv  (cf.  E  Bubel,  Euripides: 
Andromeda  (1991)  114;  P.  Rau,  Paratragodia  (1967)  76),  so  the  converse  possibility  of  a  haplography  at  this 
point  in  the  papyrus  should  not  be  completely  excluded. 

1048-9  These  two  lines  must  have  been  set  in  ekthesis  relative  to  the  other  lines,  1048  by  seven 
letters  and  1049  by  five  letters.  For  the  common  use  of  ekthesis  in  lyric  passages  of  drama  ‘to  mark  the 
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presence  of  a  longer  metrical  unit  among  shorter  verses’,  see  GMAW 2  p.  8,  and  for  an  example  of 
varying  levels  of  indentation  in  a  papyrus  of  Aristophanes,  cf.  LXVI  4510  fr.  14.  The  colometrical 
layout  of  verses  is  a  common  preoccupation  of  the  scholia  vetera  of  Aristophanes  and  probably  goes 
back  to  the  first-century  metrician  Heliodorus,  if  not  to  earlier  Hellenistic  scholars  and  editions  (see 
L.  E  Parker,  The  Songs  of  Aristophanes  (1997)  95-7).  Although  there  is  no  ekthesis  in  R  at  this  point,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  verses  agrees  with  R  (cf.  Parker,  Songs  98-102,  and  N.  Gonis,  LXVI  p.  121.),  whereas 
most  editors  distribute  the  passage  over  three  lines:  <3  xaraparoc  iyd> •  \  t'ic  epov  ovk  irrotjiCTat  |  rradoc 
apeyaprov  em  kclkcov  i rapovcia. 

1051  t]ov  PlapfUapov:  so  R  and  most  recent  editors.  The  papyrus  does  not  support  Brunch’s 
conjecture  rov  8 vepopov  on  the  basis  of  a  scholion  in  R  (Siyaic-  roe  adXtov),  much  favoured  by  older 
editors  (cf.  also  Parker,  Songs  44.5).  For  a  defense  of  rov  (3 apfiapov  as  an  unsyntactical  aprosdoketon,  see  E. 
Mitsdorfer,  Philologus  98  (1954)  8g,  Rau,  Paratragodia  77-8,  B.  Zimmermann,  Untersuchungen  zur  Form  und 
dramatischen  Technik  der  Aristophanischen  Komodien  ii  (1985)  12,  and  C.  Austin,  Dodone  19.2  (1990)  28-9. 

Fr.  2 

1208  ]  co[v:  preceding  cov  epyov,  R  before  correction  had  the  meaningless  form  AeAucov,  the 
ending  probably  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  following  cov.  A  second  hand  in  R  canceled  the  v, 
emending  to  AeAuco  (‘be  freed’),  a  reading  adopted  by  most  editors.  Bentley  emended  to  XeXvcat  (‘you 
have  been  freed’);  cf.  Eur.  Or.  1525  cufieiccu,  Held.  789  rjXcvBepcoc at.  Unfortunately,  the  trace  before  co[v 
is  insufficient  for  a  certain  reconstruction  of  the  papyrus’  reading.  The  high  dot  just  before  c  cannot 
form  any  part  of  omicron,  so  that  AeAucjo  is  out  of  the  question.  Given  the  dot’s  proximity  to  c,  it  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  the  upper  tip  of  t,  i.e.  AeAucajt  co[v ,  which  is  invariably  upright  in  this  hand.  The 
trace  admittedly  could  correspond  to  the  extremity  of  the  right-hand  arm  of  v,  yielding  AcA]uco[,  but 
this  would  not  allow  proper  alignment  with  the  other  lines.  co[,  in  other  words,  is  certainly  part  of  cov 
epyov.  The  likeliest  interpretation  is  that  the  trace  is  a  high  stop,  which  is  appropriate  at  this  point.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  available  space  between  the  punctuation  dot  and  the  left  margin  (c.6  letters)  could 
theoretically  accommodate  either  XeXvco  or  XeXvcat.  A  tracing  suggests  that  Bentley’s  XeXvcat  would 
fit  the  space  comfortably. 

A.  BENAISSA 


4936.  Menander,  Epitrepontes 

A  2B4  (13  iii  75)/8  M  5.5  x  15.5  cm  Second  century 

Plate  I 

On  the  side  of  the  vertical  fibres,  this  tattered  scrap  of  a  roll  gives,  in  a  com¬ 
pact  format,  ends  and  beginnings  of  comic  iambic  lines  from  two  columns,  appar- 
entiy  of  34-5  lines  each.  The  handwriting,  small  and  professional-looking  if  less 
than  calligraphic,  is  upright  with  rounded  curves,  in  a  style  that  suggests  mid-to- 
late  second  century  ad  ;  the  cursive  on  the  recto,  though  too  scrappy  to  offer  a  clear 
impression,  could  well  have  been  written  earlier  in  the  same  century.  Comparable, 
though  rather  neater,  is  the  Archilochus  of  VI  854  +  XXX  2507  +  LXIX  4708, 
again  on  the  back  of  a  cursive  document,  both  assigned  to  the  second  century; 
not  unlike  in  type,  though  larger  and  more  generously  laid  out,  is  XLI  2943,  Me¬ 
nander,  Sarnia,  which  Turner  assigns  to  the  later  second  century  or  early  third. 
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Paragraphos  marks  change  of  speaker.  Elision  is  effected,  and  marked  by  apos¬ 
trophe  in  col.  i  17,  col.  ii  7  and  18,  but  not  in  col.  ii  32  (in  col.  ii  17  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  the  apostrophe  was  written  because  of  the  damage  to  the  surface). 
Phonetic  spelling  occurs  in  col.  i  21  and  22. 

The  identity  of  the  play  is  given  by  the  name  of  Charisios  in  the  text  at  col.  i 
22,  taken  together  with  abbreviated  marginal  speakers’  names  in  col.  ii  that  expand 
to  give  the  names  of  Chai(restratos),  One(simos)  and  Kar(ion).  It  is  true  that  the  last 
name  is  damaged  on  both  of  its  appearances;  but  the  part-marking  at  lines  28-33 
confirms  that  three  speakers  were  involved,  not  two,  and  no  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  name  Karion  offers  itself.  The  line-endings  surviving  from  col.  i  may  be  part 
of  the  same  three-cornered  conversation — a  long  one,  if  so — but  no  part-markings 
or  speakers’  names  (unless  perhaps  at  i  16)  are  present  to  help  clarify  the  obscure 
hints  that  the  words  give. 

The  fragmentary  hypothesis  given  by  LX  4020  verifies  the  presumption  that 
the  play  began  with  the  entry  of  Karion  the  cook  with  Onesimos,  speaking  lines 
long  known  from  quoting  sources,  and  now  presented  as  Epitr.  1-3.  It  has  been  re¬ 
cognized  that  a  main  function  of  this  opening  dialogue  was  to  give  the  background 
of  the  situation,  in  which  Charisios,  Onesimos’  master,  has  deserted  his  wife  and 
installed  himself  in  the  house  of  neighbour  Chairestratos  with  the  harpist  Hab- 
rotonon  for  company.  A  day’s  partying  is  in  prospect.  Gossiping  about  the  clients, 
as  well  as  about  his  culinary  skills,  is  a  familiar  enough  routine  with  comic  cooks ; 
but  this  particular  dialogue  was  pointedly  motivated  by  having  the  cook  presented 
as  a  prime  specimen  of  an  inquisitive  chatterbox  and  the  slave  as  a  busybody  of 
kindred  spirit.  So  much  can  be  seen  not  only  from  the  surviving  words  accredited 
to  this  scene,  but  from  the  recollection  of  Karion  and  his  role  in  one  of  the  quoting 
sources,  Themistios  (Or.  21.262c,  quoted  by  Martina,  ed.  Epitr.,  test.  11,  and  in  part 
by  other  editors  under  fr.  2).  In  the  present  fragment,  the  references  to  a  beautiful 
girl  (i  16),  to  meat  (i  21),  to  Charisios  (i  22),  to  Thasian  wine  (ii  31)  and  to  chattering 
(ii  33)  are  probably  sufficient  to  place  it  by  kinship  of  motif  in  Act  1,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  effort  to  find  room  anywhere  later  in  the  play.  The  conspicuously  new 
elements  are  the  presence  of  Chairestratos  with  Onesimos  and  Karion,  and  the 
indications  that  the  parties  are  not  only  exchanging  views  about  the  situation,  but 
forming  a  plan.  Thus  in  ii  17—19,  a  possibility  is  assessed,  and  an  objection  raised 
(tic  eoiKe  .  .  .  aXXa  .  .  .);  ii  24-7  ‘watching’,  ‘I’ll  shut .  .  .’  (the  street  door  presum¬ 
ably),  ‘wait’;  ii  30  ‘I  agree  with  you.’  It  will  be  asked  how  far  all  this  relates  to  our 
other  knowledge  of  the  largely  conjectural  opening  of  the  play. 

Several  considerations,  the  length  of  the  present  fragment  among  them,  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  figure  of  170-odd  lines  for  Act  1  is  too  low  (see  below  on  line  numeration). 
Webster,  Studies  in  Menander  (i9602)  34-5,  following  Wilamowitz,  calls  attention  to 
the  considerable  amount  of  background  information  that  needs  to  be  given  in 
dialogue  and  supplemented  by  a  deferred  prologue  speech  by  a  divinity  or  a  per- 
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sonified  abstraction;  such  a  speech  is  needed  to  tell  the  audience  the  essential  fact 
that  the  baby  at  the  centre  of  the  plot  is  the  child  of  Charisios  and  Pamphile.  All 
this,  and  very  likely  more,  is  to  come  before  the  scene  with  Smikrines,  Chairestratos 
and  Habrotonon  that  we  have  from  P,  the  St  Petersburg  leaf,  as  the  end  of  the  act. 
Webster,  like  Arnott,  thinks  in  terms  of  a  number  of  lines  in  the  200s.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Aspis  Act  1  has  249  lines  (not  counting  a  few  lost  by  minor  damage):  96 
in  the  opening  dialogue,  before  the  deferred  prologue  speech  by  Tyche,  consisting 
of  52  lines,  then  just  over  100  lines  in  two  further  scenes.  On  this  basis,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  new  discoveries  of  text  for  Act  1  (as  well  as  for  the  early  part  of  Act 
n)  in  Epitrepontes  should  not  be  accommodated  within  a  modified  reconstruction  of 
the  Cairo  codex,  without  the  need  to  presume  irregularities  in  its  make-up.  If  we 
consider  that  a  dozen  or  so  fragmentary  copies  of  this  popular  play  are  already 
known,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  further  accessions  from  papyri  or  identifiable 
quotations  will  one  day  allow  a  more  definitive  presentation  of  the  text  to  be  made. 
It  is  disappointing  therefore  that  any  overlap  between  the  present  text  and  the  other 
known  or  suspected  remains  of  the  play  has  so  far  eluded  notice. 

Taking  Aspis  as  a  model,  there  could  be  about  100  lines  of  dialogue,  including 
the  present  fragment,  before  the  deferred  prologue  speech  that  critics  postulate. 
Lines  1—3  are  known  (see  above);  they  and  the  reference  to  Onesimos  as  a  busy¬ 
body  in  fr.  2  (I  keep  the  current  numbers)  are  the  motivation  for  an  extended  chat 
about  the  present  situation  of  Charisios  and  some  of  the  treats  that  Karion  has  in 
store  for  the  diners.  This  may  be  what  Themistios  is  recalling  when  he  says  that 
the  cook  failed  to  satisfy  his  interlocutor,  but  ‘exasperated  the  guests  by  (or  while) 
elaborating  on  his  flavourings’  (ota  8e  Xeyei  6  jA.ayei.poc  6  Kosjuphucoc  ovS’  cKeiva 
7 raw  eXvciTeXei  tuj  Trvvdavojievco,  aXX’  iweTpifie  rove  Sairvjiovac  e^aXXaTTcov  ra 
rjSvcpLara).  What  upset  them  was  the  delay;  the  culinary  talk  is  better  imagined  as 
a  part  of  the  opening  sequence  than  at  some  point  later;  and  it  may  even  be  that 
the  reference  to  salting  the  salt  fish  in  fr.  5  (6  Martina)  is  part  of  it  (eneTraca  |  ini  to 
rdpiyoc  aXac,  idv  ovtco  Tvyrj).  On  this  view,  the  aorist  describes  the  cook’s  habitual 
action,  as  in  c/caAec  ’  lepeav,  Dysk.  496;  the  rest  means  that  he  goes  to  any  lengths, 
‘if  it  comes  to  that’  (in  another  context,  the  expression  might  refer  figuratively  to 
making  a  bad  situation  worse,  as  it  is  often  taken).  Karion  and  Onesimos  were 
perhaps  accompanied  by  slaves  carrying  materials  and  equipment  for  the  feast, 
including  the  large  open-necked  jar,  the  iyivoc,  of  fr.  4.  These  people  could  then  be 
sent  into  the  house  to  make  advance  preparations  while  the  talk  of  cook  and  slave 
continues,  and  it  may  be  that  their  arrival  prompted  someone  to  come  out  and  ask 
the  cook  why  he  was  not  getting  on  with  the  lunch,  ‘and  there’s  himself  been  in 
the  dining  room  for  ages,  wasting  his  time’  (fr.  3).  Evidently  the  response  was  not 
instant.  If  the  speaker  was  not  the  host  Chairestratos  in  person,  the  intervention 
will  have  to  have  happened  before  he  came  on  scene,  or  more  than  the  canonical 
three  speakers  will  have  been  needed. 
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Aspis  has  two  opening  characters  accompanied  by  a  much  more  elaborate  pro¬ 
cession;  Dyskolos  (393-426  with  439  ff.)  is  a  parallel  for  the  arrival  of  party  materials 
(if  less  rustic,  the  setting  of  Epitr.  is  still  outside  Athens).  In  fr.  3,  the  reference  to 
‘himself’,  6  Se,  as  iraAcu  KaraKeifievoc  must  surely  come  from  someone  inside,  and 
not  Onesimos,  who  has  just  arrived  from  town  with  the  cook.  It  sounds  like  a  serv¬ 
ant,  but  might  perhaps  be  Habrotonon,  in  advance  of  her  entry  at  142,  in  which 
case  the  others  will  be  able  to  comment  and  so  to  identify  her.  But  what  then  brings 
Chairestratos  out?  Another  request  to  hurry? 

The  kind  of  background  information  to  be  provided  by  this  part  of  the  play, 
culinary  matters  apart,  can  be  illustrated  from  the  exposition  scene  in  Terence,  He- 
cyra  143  ff.  'There  Parmeno  tells  Philotis  that  Pamphilus  is  a  reluctant  husband,  who 
has  in  fact  not  slept  with  his  wife,  and  would  like  to  annul  the  marriage ;  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  contemplate  returning  her  to  her  father  without  fault  on  her  part,  and 
takes  up  with  Bacchis  while  hoping  that  she  will  recognize  the  situation  as  impos¬ 
sible  and  go  of  her  own  accord  .  .  .  and  so  on.  In  Epitrepontes ,  to  avoid  distracting 
puzzlement,  the  audience  needs  to  know  minimally  how  Charisios  came  to  marry 
Pamphile;  how  it  was  that  he  went  away  for  some  time  soon  after  the  marriage, 
while  she  had  her  baby  and  sent  it  to  be  exposed — about  a  month  ago  as  we  later 
learn  (243) ;  and  how  it  is  now,  as  the  cook  has  heard  from  city  gossip,  that  he  has 
taken  up  with  Habrotonon  and  is  at  present  with  Chairestratos  his  neighbour, 
much  as  Polemon  in  Perikeiromene  leaves  home  and  takes  up  residence  next  door.  To 
this  early  part  of  the  scene  should  belong,  if  it  belongs  at  all,  the  scrap  of  papyrus 
in  Berlin  (fr.  12  Arnott,  5  Martina)  which  has  remains  of  the  first  half  of  eleven 
lines,  including  the  name  Charisios  (it  is  not  known  from  any  other  play),  and  the 
coarse  old  word-play  on  boozing  and  screwing  (-rriveiv/ fhveiv)  that  is  apt  in  the 
mouths  of  such  characters  as  Karion  and  Onesimos.  (For  obscenity  between  cook 
and  slave,  Dysk.  891-2,  slave  and  hetaira,  Perik.  482-5;  for  ttIvzlv/ fhveiv  note  the  two 
slaves’  talk  about  Dionysos  in  Ar.  Frogs  738-40.)  As  for  the  rest,  fr.  5  (6  Martina)  is 
considered  above;  fr.  6  (7  Martina)  is  now  safely  located  in  Act  11  by  coincidence 
with  the  new  Oxyrhynchus  lines  published  as  LXVIII  4641.  Somehow  our  present 
fragment  must  develop  the  dialogue  and  look  forward  to  moves  to  come.  That 
cannot,  of  course,  involve  the  arbitration,  except  in  so  far  as  any  mention  of  the 
exposed  baby  here  or  earlier  will  have  prepared  for  the  sudden  appearance  in  Act  11 
of  Syriskos  with  wife  and  child,  pursued  by  Daos.  The  discussion,  however  it  went, 
must  have  attempted  to  plan  for  the  situation  that  the  characters  knew  of  already, 
not  least  the  prospect  of  an  intervention  by  Smikrines.  That  is  what  the  latter  part 
of  the  act  will  take  further. 

The  deferred  prologue  speech  is  likely  to  have  enhanced  interest  in  the  in¬ 
formation  already  given  by  presenting  it  in  a  different  perspective ;  it  must,  as  we 
noted,  have  contributed  the  essential  fact  that  the  exposed  baby  was  fathered  on 
Pamphile  by  Charisios  at  the  Tauropolia,  for  no  character  is  in  a  position  to  do 
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that.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker  or  to  the  content  of  the  speech, 
unless  one  of  the  unplaced  fragments  belongs  to  it. 

If  our  new  fragment  is  rightly  placed  as  we  have  it,  motivation  is  needed  for 
the  entry  of  Chairestratos  to  join  the  cook  and  the  slave,  and  for  the  exit  at  the 
end  of  the  sequence  of  all  three.  If  Chairestratos  was  not  simply  anxious  to  get 
the  lunch  under  way,  as  was  suggested  above,  he  may  have  intended,  whether 
prompted  by  Charisios  or  not,  to  look  in  at  Charisios’  house  to  see  how  things 
were  with  Pamphile  (compare  Sosias’  behaviour  as  seen  at  Perik.  354-60).  To  end 
the  sequence,  it  must  be  that  the  cook  goes  to  Chairestratos’  house  (and  that  will 
presumably  dispose  of  him  for  a  while);  Onesimos  too  (for  that  is  the  expected  end 
of  his  errand  to  fetch  the  cook).  It  would  be  normal  for  one  of  the  three  (therefore 
presumably  Chairestratos)  to  be  left  behind  to  deliver  a  short  monologue  before  he 
either  joins  the  others,  or  (if  he  is  Chairestratos)  visits  Pamphile  as  we  suggested 
he  may  have  set  out  to  do.  This  seems  to  me  a  more  plausible  placing  than  if  one 
imagined  the  present  fragment  to  come  after,  and  not  before,  a  deferred  prologue: 
all  else  apart,  the  cook  and  slave  would  have  to  go  off  and  then  be  brought  on  again 
(for  what  reason?)  to  resume  their  conversation. 

The  end  of  Act  1,  with  line-beginnings  from  the  start  of  Act  11,  is  given  by  the 
second  side  of  P.  Judging  the  format  of  the  codex  from  its  fragments,  one  can  say 
that  something  between  10  and  30  lines  may  have  been  lost  between  the  first  side 
and  the  second  (Turner,  GRBS 10  (1969)  31 1  f.,  as  quoted  by  Arnott  in  the  Loeb  and 
by  Parsons  on  LX  4021).  Of  these,  LX  4021  fix  1  +  2  (O25)  gives  9  line-beginnings 
before  it  coincides  with  P  at  159.  We  are  accordingly  in  touch  with  22  +  x  +  9  + 
13  =  44  +  x  lines,  where  the  identified  speakers  are  Chairestratos,  Smikrines  and 
Habrotonon.  (If  by  some  chance  O25  happens  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
sides  of  P,  x  will  be  zero  or  a  small  minus  number;  physically  there  is  no  way  to 
tell.)  Both  at  the  beginning  of  this  run  of  lines  and  just  before  he  goes  off  at  163, 
eight  lines  before  the  end  of  the  act,  Smikrines  is  represented,  by  the  common 
dramatic  convention,  as  thinking  aloud  or  talking  to  himself  as  he  comments  on 
Charisios’  behaviour  before  deciding  to  find  out  the  facts  from  Pamphile;  his  words 
are  intercut  with  comments  first  from  Chairestratos,  and  then  from  Chairestratos 
and  Habrotonon,  when  she  comes  to  call  him  in  at  142.  To  all  appearances,  there 
is  no  contact  between  them  and  the  old  man.  All  their  words,  including  Chaires¬ 
tratos’  interventions  from  131  onwards  and  his  curse  at  160  are  (as  we  should  say) 
aside  (see  Parsons  on  LX  4021,  fr.  1,  160-61  n.;  the  speakers’  names  in  fix  1+2 
are  helpful,  all  else  apart,  in  confirming  Habrotonon’s  presence,  as  diagnosed  by 
Webster  from  the  vocative  yAvKiirare  in  143,  where  I  prefer  [ri  ttot’  ecjrt  S’,  [cS] 
yAvKvraN,  ‘Whatever’s  the  matter  ...?’,  to  the  usual  [tic  oS’  ecjrt  §[17]  ‘Who’s 
this  ...?’,  continuing  Chairestratos’  reply  into  144,  [o  Trepnra^wv  d>c  adAioc  tic 
[piAocopoc,  ktX.).  A  useful  parallel  is  given  by  a  sequence  in  Misoumenos,  284-323  = 
684-725  Arnott.  There  Getas  is  presented  as  reliving  his  experience  of  the  quarrel 
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he  has  just  witnessed  indoors,  followed  around  by  Kleinias,  who  comments  unseen 
and  unheard  by  Getas  until  at  last  contact  is  made.  This  run  of  39  lines  compares 
with  36  tangibly  represented  in  our  passage  of  Epitrepontes.  A  few  more  lines  should 
be  allowed  for  the  beginning  of  the  sequence  (not  many,  for  Chairestratos’  words 
at  131-3  show  that  Smikrines  has  not  been  long  on  stage,  but  long  enough  to  have 
provoked  one  bad  word  against  him  already:  so  much  from  naXiv,  133).  It  is  there¬ 
fore  likely  that  the  value  of  x,  representing  lines  untraceably  lost,  is  low.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  what  can  be  seen  of  its  content  is  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
context  as  given,  the  21  lines  of  fr.  3  of  O25  cannot  with  any  plausibility  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  here.  It  is  still  for  consideration  whether  they  belong  in  this  act,  or 
indeed  in  this  play  at  all. 

To  that  issue,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  our  new  piece  has  no  direct  contribution  to 
make.  Rejecting  the  idea  (as  has  just  been  done  above)  that  x  takes  in  O25  fr.  3, 
Professor  Parsons  considers  two  other  placings:  (a)  in  the  lacuna  before  P  begins  at 
127,  and  (b)  near  the  beginning  of  Act  11  after  P  ends  at  177,  where  in  fact  Martina 
tentatively  places  it  as  his  fr.  8.  More  recently,  R.  Nunlist,  2pPE  144  (2003)  59—61, 
with  a  new  reading  of  line  10  of  the  fragment  (kXivtjv  eyo  [),  gives  further  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  placing  in  Act  11.  The  lines  are  lively  and  expansive,  to  judge  by  what 
is  left,  with  two  versions  of  the  ‘so  help  me’  /  ‘so  help  you’  idiom  that  is  used  to 
underline  emphatic  statements  and  requests  in  8  and  12  (as  in  ovtoj  noXXa  fxoi  /  coi 
ay  ad  a  yevotro — see  Parsons’  useful  note  on  7-8);  at  least  two  third  person  narrative 
tenses  (11  ancoXecev,  13  iXaXet);  a  second  singular  imperative  ‘go  to  sleep’,  KadevS’ 
9  (if  not  also  a\TjaXXayr}di ,  which  ‘could  be  read’  in  7);  and  a  second  person  plural, 
v/xac  in  15,  not  to  say  more.  ‘Some  suggestions  of  dialogue’,  remarks  Parsons’  note. 
But  no  paragraphoi  can  be  seen  where  they  could  be  expected  to  show,  and  ‘we  may 
have  a  continuous  speech  which  quotes  a  conversation’.  One  can  ask  who,  of  the 
known  characters,  might  have  delivered  such  a  speech.  Surely  not  Smikrines  at  any 
point:  it  is  too  far  from  his  style  as  we  are  shown  it.  In  Act  1,  hardly  anyone  else  but 
Onesimos  (who  has  been  much  used  in  the  exposition  already);  or  Chairestratos; 
or  the  speaker  of  the  assumed  delayed  prologue;  maybe  in  any  case  it  described  the 
break-up  of  relations  between  Charisios  and  Pamphile.  Any  of  the  three  in  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  have  addressed  the  audience  (if  that  is  what  vfiac  in  15  indicates); 
one  might  not  expect  a  prologue  speaker  to  quote  direct  speech,  but  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  prologue  speaker  of  Sikyonioi  actually  does  that  (13  ff.).  There  is  certainly  plenty 
of  room  for  more,  and  some  expectation  of  more,  before  the  sequence  that  we 
know  of  with  Chairestratos,  Smikrines,  and  Habrotonon.  There  are  still  other 
unplaced  fragments  of  the  play,  including  one  from  XXXVIII  2829  (O14,  nb 
Arnott,  vi  Martina),  part  of  a  dialogue  with  the  word  an tokoitoc,  which  must  refer 
to  Charisios  vis-a-vis  Pamphile.  None  of  this  eliminates  the  chance  that  the  speech 
may  be  by  yet  another  speaker  (say  the  Sim[m]ias  of  630,  with  whom  some  have 
flirted  in  the  past),  or  from  elsewhere  in  the  play,  or  (after  all)  from  another  play  en- 
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tirely.  The  progress  of  rediscovery  of  Menander  shows  well,  whatever  else  it  shows, 
that  one  must  not  claim  to  know  too  much. 

Note  on  line-numeration.  The  current  line-numbering  of  Epitrepontes  derives  from  the 
OCT  of  Sandbach  (1972;  19902),  and  is  presented  with  minor  variations  in  Arnott’s 
Loeb  (1979),  and  Martina’s  edition  of  1997-  It  allots  to  Act  1  lines  1— 171,  but  is  un¬ 
fortunately  no  true  guide  to  the  length  of  the  act,  depending  as  it  does  on  a  bib¬ 
liographical  reconstruction  of  the  Cairo  codex  that  in  this  matter  is  no  more  than 
conjectural;  and  indeed  Arnott  himself  suggests  a  length  for  this  act  of  somewhere 
between  230  and  290  lines.  Sandbach  inherited  the  new  numeration  from  Gomme 
(OCT,  pref.  vii);  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  Gomme  Sandbach,  Commentary  .  .  . 
43-5,  and  it  can  be  followed  through  in  detail  from  the  London  facsimile  of  the 
Cairo  codex  (Institute  of  Classical  Studies,  1978)  with  its  Concordance.  Koerte  I4 
(1955),  pref.  xi  n.  3,  presents  the  presumed  distribution  of  the  plays  in  the  codex 
with  the  justified  caution,  ‘Hanc  distributionem  valde  incertam  esse  haud  ignoro.’ 
It  can  be  seen  from  there,  without  further  elaboration,  that  the  effect  of  assuming 
that  Epitr.  began  on  p.  58  and  not  p.  60  of  the  codex  would  make  some  70  more 
lines  available  for  the  beginning  of  the  play:  that  at  the  cost  of  assuming  a  length 
for  Herns  of  just  under  1,000  lines,  comparable  with  Dyskolos ,  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  1,065;  but  other  adjustments  are  also  possible.  Epitr.  is  on  any  account  a  long 
play,  maybe  up  to  1,300  lines,  as  Arnott  suggests;  the  broken  number  at  the  end  of 
the  Paris  Sikyonioi  shows  that  it  too  was  over  1,000,  and  so  Perikeiromene  is  assumed 
to  have  been. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr  William  D.  Furley  for  corrections  and  clarifications. 
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16  ]  Xrj,  remains  of  right-hand  half  of  triangular  letter  17  ] .  >  trace  in  upper  part  of 

writing  space  <f>o8  ,  remains  of  upright;  traces  on  the  right  of  its  tip  20  ovSe  _ ,  first,  two 

traces  in  horizontal  alignment  at  line-level  and  at  mid-height  respectively;  c.2.5  cm  farther  to  the  right, 
trace  at  mid-height:  square  letter?  second,  left-hand  arc  21  p . ,  blurred  trace  in  lower  part  of 

writing  space  25  ojua  ,  very  tiny  dot  slightly  below  line-level  26  <f>f>  [,  very  reduced 

trace  at  line-level  29  re,  vertical  with  possible  trace  of  horizontal  joining  e;  less  likely  re,  le 

Col.  i 

It  is  likely,  but  not  certain  because  of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  papyrus,  that  the  35  lines 
that  can  be  made  out  from  col.  ii  represent  the  full  height  of  the  original  written  area,  that  is  about 
14  cm.  No  doubt  originally  there  will  have  been  more  margin  at  top  and  foot.  The  recto  side  suggests 
so  at  the  top,  where  the  writing  is  right  at  the  present  edge;  towards  the  foot  it  is  blank,  and  therefore 
indecisive. 

5  Xap{e)lciov  looks  as  if  it  might  fit  (cf.  22,  28-9  below),  but  cannot  be  trusted.  Until  13,  and  to 
some  extent  later,  the  surface  is  badly  rubbed  and  disturbed. 

15  It  is  a  shame  the  noun  is  lost:  7 jpepav,  oheiav,  rxoXtv  or  whatever;  for  the  last,  see  584.1.,  incor¬ 
porating,  after  Robert,  the  quotation  77  rroXic  |  6'Ai?  yap  aSei  to  kukov.  ?KaX[e]tc  (WDF). 

16  Spacing  suggests  /ejaAiyfc]  Koprjc  (or  -i)[r]  -ijv)  rather  than  the  dative.  The  letters  ov  . ,  doubt¬ 
fully  read,  may  be  a  correction  written  over  the  line,  or  possibly  a  mid-line  nota  personae  for  Onesimos: 
the  ink  after  the  presumed  on  might  represent  h,  if  indeed  it  does  not  come  from  the  line  above. 

17  c<j>68p’  oled’  on,  also  at  line  end,  Epitr.  1127,  spoken  by  Smikrines. 

19  Perhaps  a  verb  like  otKovopefc,  but  the  articulation  is  unclear,  -f  etc  lea  being  equally  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  diastole  is  either  absent  or  abraded. 

20  ovk  a yavaieriov  ovSerra)  at  line  end,  Sam.  271. 

21  KpeaSia  in  a  cook  scene,  Pseudherakles  451.13  Koe/4.09.13  KA.  For  the  singular  KpeqSiov  as 
a  joint  of  meat,  see  Ar.  Pint.  227b  rovroXl  to  KpeqSiov  \  rcov  evBodev  tic  elceveyKarw  Xaftwv;  for  the 
spelling  Kpeai-,  with  iota,  see  Arnott  on  Alexis,  Atthis  27.5. 

22  The  spelling  Xapetc-  appears  also  in  P.  Berol.  inv.  21 142,  line  3  =  fr.  12  Arnott,  5  Martina. 

26  (jspevcov  seems  likely,  rather  than  ppovwv  or  elappecov.  It  suggests,  though  we  lack  a  construc¬ 
tion,  that  someone  is  being  accused  of  having  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  as  perhaps  with  a <j>eicrrj\Keic 
[atpecravai  <f>pe vwv,  S.  Phil  865);  but  not  necessarily  a  second  person,  if  -]delc  can  be  read  and  taken 
as  a  passive  participle  ending.  The  traces  of  ink  before  -etc  are  indecisive. 

27  E.g.  ipoi  8o]i<elp,  or  rejieelv,  less  likely  cjyew. 

28-9  Either  or  both  lines  might  take  the  name  of  Charisios  (see  22);  there  arc  several  alterna¬ 
tives,  including  28  v-Xr/ciov  and  29,  arocte  (at  line  end,  as  at  Dysk.  108  and  469). 

30  orrep  [quo]  5  would  fit  (at  line  end,  like  0 rrep  ipol  at  Dysk.  157),  but  it  is  not  inevitable:  e.g. 
r]o  rrep[l  co]u. 

32  E.g.  r]apa  c v. 
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Col.  ii 
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5  rra,  trace  at  line  level;  above,  farther  to  the  right,  two  reduced  traces  in  upper  part  of  writing 
space  ko  .  .  ,  first,  remains  of  upright;  second,  three  dots  in  diagonal  alignment  ascending  from 
left  to  right,  slightly  below  line-level;  third,  very  tiny  traces  at  mid-height  and  in  upper  part  of  writing 
space  7  ey .  [,  only  join  with  the  extremity  of  crossbar  of  previous  r  has  survived  8 
first,  scanty  remains  of  square  letter;  second,  left-hand  arc  13  . .  coed,  first,  remains  of  left-hand 
arc ;  second,  remains  of  two  uprights  belonging  to  square  letter  17  a  . ,  traces  in  horizontal  align¬ 
ment  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  ay  , ,  remains  of  crossbar  joining  vertical  trace  21  k  ,  e, 

remains  of  upright  28  perhaps  a  dot  of  ink  after  a,  /<a.A[  (WDF) 

Col.  ii 

Above  line  1,  as  numbered  here,  there  is  about  0.5  cm  of  rubbed  surface  on  which  sonic  trace  of 
ink  would  be  likely  to  show  if  this  were  not  in  fact  the  first  line  of  the  column.  The  situation  is  similar 
at  the  foot  of  both  columns,  where  there  is  some  blank  but  rubbed  surface  and  no  traces  of  ink.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  reckoning  of  35  lines,  while  probable,  is  not  wholly  beyond  doubt. 

3  What  seems  to  distinguish  the  abbreviation  of  Karion’s  name  from  that  of  Chairestratos, 
given  die  damage  here  and  in  6,  is  essentially  the  way  in  which  the  final  stroke  of  a  rises  to  form 
a  loop  for  p  instead  of  curving  down  to  represent  t.  Karion’s  presence  is  supported  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  labelling  of  the  parts  at  29-33  implies  three  speakers,  and  (marginally),  by  the  mention 
of  food  and  drink  there  and  at  i  21. 

5  Puzzling:  yrrai<ovofj,[-  or  i^aKovo/p-  is  suggested:  -op.[ei’,  -o[p,ai,  -op.[e9a,  or  a  form  of  the 
present  middlc/passive  participle;  before  that,  three  letters  rather  than  four,  as  for  (e.g.)  icwc:  even 
teoje  would  be  a  squeeze. 

8  The  high  tone  of  7 Tepvxa,  from  Chairestratos,  lacks  explanation  without  a  context,  unless 
one  can  see  it  as  a  retort  to  the  firmness  of  eiptjKa  from  the  cook;  as  at  13 ff.,  it  seems  that  more  than 
culinary  backchat  is  afoot. 

10-18  With  no  signs  of  change  of  speaker  (though  we  cannot  be  sure  of  11-13)  this  looks  like 
Onesimos  suggesting  a  course  of  action.  It  is  consistent  with  that  notion  that  in  30  Chairestratos 
appears  to  say  ‘I  agree’,  col  7rei0\opai.  If,  from  the  talk  in  town,  Smikrines  is  expected  to  intervene 
{8yy[arepa  cannot  be  verified  in  13,  but  is  not  ruled  out),  it  may  be  that  the  idea  is  to  keep  him  away 
from  Chairestratos’  house  where  Charisios  is  with  Habrotonon.  For  15  iv  yeiTovcov  ‘next  door’  as  at 
Perik.  147  and  elsewhere,  cf.  fr.  777  Koe/657  KA.  17:  presumably  a  y’av  rvlxTh  either  ‘at  all  events’ 
with  av,  or  ‘if  this  happens’  with  av. 

19-28  One  supposes  that  the  identity  of  the  speakers  must  have  been  clear  when  the  lines 
were  complete,  for  there  are  no  speakers’  names  until  29,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  paragraphoi.  19-21, 
with  possible  references  to  ‘father’  (19  dAAd  rraRep  ’  or  another  case)  and  punishment  (21  Kpep,av  or 
another  part  of  the  verb),  may  perhaps  be  the  reaction  of  the  cook  rather  than  Chairestratos. 

23  The  surface  is  damaged:  one  cannot  be  sure  that  cot S ’€177-0 [  was  not  written:  col  8’  el  tto[ - 
might  lead  to  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  yap  of  24.  col  (?  coy)  Sevpo  (WDF). 

24-5  T-rjpdiv  might  suggest  that  Chairestratos  is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  Smikrines,  tcXeicco 
that  Onesimos  will  shut  the  street  door  of  the  house  where  the  party  is  taking  place,  somewhat  as  is 
done  in  Plautus,  Mostellaria  (400 ff.);  there  Theopropides  is  surprised  to  find  the  house  shut  up  in  the 
daytime  (444),  and  Tranio  has  been  waiting  to  fob  him  off  with  the  false  story  that  it  is  haunted. 

26-8  Conjecturally,  if  /cAetcto  (25)  is  said  by  Onesimos,  Treplp-eve  ‘Wait’  (if  it  is  that  and  not  irepl 
pev)  should  be  from  Chairestratos;  perhaps  the  word  echoes  an  imperative  at  25  end:  ‘Wait,  you  say?’, 
as  at  adesp.  1017  KA,  60 f.  28  must  then  be  Karion;  he  speaks  once  more,  31-2,  in  unlabelled  lines 
between  Chairestratos  in  30  and  Onesimos  in  33-4.  irepip,ei[v  (WDF)  or  ~p,ei[vaT’? 

29-33  If  Onesimos  is  suggesting  that  (special)  Thasian  wine  should  be  served,  the  idea  must 
presumably  be  to  keep  the  party  happy  and  out  of  Smikrines’  way  in  the  house;  Chairestratos 
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apparently  agrees  (30),  and  so  does  Karion,  in  echoing  the  suggestion;  but  he  seems  to  go  on  with 
‘You  won’t  get  away  with  it .  .  or  ‘It  won’t  do  him  any  good  .  .  (32).  That  was  perhaps  his  exit  line, 

followed  by  Onesimos  ‘Any  more  talk  from  you  .  .  av  ert  Aa[Ai)c  (33),  and  ‘Where  now  34, 

looking  towards  the  next  move.  For  Thasian  wine-jars  ( Gacia )  and  wine,  see  Sandbach  on  Kolax  48 
and  Arnott  on  Alexis,  Tokistes  fr.  232.4;  for  av  .  .  .  XaXrjc  Epitr.  248  and  1069  (Smikrines,  both  times), 
though  Ad  [/377c  is  also  possible.  The  cook’s  built-in  tendency  to  talk  too  much  is  the  basis  of  a  stock 
joke  at  Sarnia  283-5;  it  would  be  a  fitting  motif  to  end  the  long  sequence  of  dialogue  from  which  the 
play  begins.  It  need  hardly  be  stressed  how  much  of  this  reconstruction  is  tentative. 

E.  W.  HANDLEY 

4937.  New  Comedy  (?  Menander,  Georgos ) 

58/A(2i)b  7.6  x  2.6  cm  Sixth/seventh  century 

Plates  II-III 

A  scrap  from  a  vellum  codex  in  a  small  sloping  pointed  majuscule  (Cavallo 
Maehler,  GBEBP  p.  4).  The  hair  side  (here  side  A)  has  2.5  cm  of  margin  and  5.1 
cm  of  text,  with  remains  of  the  earlier  part  of  five  iambic  lines;  the  flesh  side  (Side 
B),  has,  correspondingly,  five  line  endings  in  5.1  cm.  and  2.5  cm  of  margin,  in 
which  the  abbreviated  character-name  XAip(eAc)  appears.  Lines  for  the  writing 
are  ruled  with  a  sharp  point  some  4-5  mm  apart,  and  there  is  vertical  ruling  both 
for  the  inner  and  for  the  outer  margin  of  the  column  (B  4  runs  right  up  to  it).  The 
original  breadth  can  be  calculated  at  about  15-16  cm,  with  a  writing  space  between 
the  vertical  rules  of  10-11  cm.  The  original  height  is  a  matter  for  guesswork,  for 
which  some  guidance  may  be  given  by  the  tabulation  given  in  Sir  Eric  Turner’s  Ty¬ 
pology  of  the  Early  Codex  (1977)  28.  With  a  ‘square’  format,  as  in  Turner’s  Groups  viii 
and  x,  the  vertical  dimension  should  be  some  16-17  cm;  with  a  ‘not  square’  format, 
as  in  Groups  vii  and  ix,  it  might  be  up  to  somewhere  between  22  and  24  cm.  If  we 
allow  5  cm  for  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  the  number  of  lines  per  page  should 
be  somewhere  between  22  and  32:  that  is  to  say,  some  17  to  27  lines  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides.  Since  the  content  of  the  two  sides  appears  to  be  closely  related, 
as  the  discussion  below  will  suggest,  something  near  to  the  lower  estimate  may  be 
thought  likelier  than  something  near  to  the  higher  one. 

The  script  is  quite  well  spaced  and  sits  firmly  on  the  line,  with  descending 
strokes,  as  in  p,  y,  cj>,  minimally,  if  at  all,  below  it,  while  the  upright  of  cj)  is  so 
tall  as  to  touch  the  line  above  (A  4,  B  4).  A  is  made  with  a  fine  narrow  loop,  A  is 
a  similarly  flattened  triangle,  particularly  so  in  cpoSp’  (A  4);  e  and  c  tend  to  have 
straight  backs  (not  always  so),  with  a  small  base  and  the  upper  part  overhanging 
the  lower;  o  is  small  and  variable,  the  one  clear  specimen  of  ©  (A  3)  is  more  gener¬ 
ously  formed;  K  is  made  as  an  upright  with  arms  that  are  characteristically  written 
together  and  a  little  out  of  contact  with  it.  There  are  occasional  variations  in  letter 
shape,  e.g.,  K,  where  its  arms  are  detached  from  the  vertical  (A  5),  or  lower  arm 
branches  off  the  upper  arm  joining  the  vertical  at  the  centre-point  (B  2).  These 
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features,  taken  with  the  general  impression  made  by  the  small  specimen  we  have, 
suggest  a  date  hardly  earlier  than,  and  possibly  somewhat  later  than,  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Dioskoros,  which  is  taken  as  a  key  point  in  the  palaeography  of  the  early 
Byzantine  period,  as  by  Cavallo  and  Maehler,  GBEBP  32a,  giving  a  date  for  it  of 
ad  0560-75.  It  is  notable  that  the  contrast  between  thick  and  thin  strokes,  while 
strong,  is  less  exaggerated  than  in  some  literary  hands  of  this  period.  Compare  also 
P.  Berol.  inv.  9722  ( GBEBP  39b,  Sappho,  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century).  There  is  punctuation  by  single  point,  with  changes  of  speaker  marked  by 
dicolon  (no  paragraphoi  survive),  there  are  two  examples  of  elision  marked  by  dia¬ 
stole  (A  3,  A  4),  one  of  crasis  (unmarked,  A  5);  there  are  no  accents. 

The  text  is  probably  to  be  counted  among  the  latest  surviving  copies  of  Me¬ 
nander,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  Handley-Hurst,  Retire  Menandre  (1990) 
146-8.  Though  there  is  at  present  no  external  confirmation,  there  is  strong  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  play.  For  (i)  Menander  is  to  be  presumed  as 
the  author  of  any  New  Comedy  that  survives  in  a  copy  datable  by  its  handwriting 
to  so  late  a  period;  (ii)  the  content  is  that  of  a  scene  of  betrothal  involving  two 
characters  named  as  Gorgias  and  Chaireas,  the  former,  a  young  countryman 
known  among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  play  Georgos,  the  latter  suitable  to  the 
role  of  the  rich  young  man  who  is  there  as  a  contrasting  leading  character,  though 
not  so  far  identified  by  name;  and  (iii)  Georgos  is  known  to  be  among  the  persistent 
survivors  of  Menander’s  plays  from  the  remains  of  four  previously  known  copies, 
namely  P.  Berol.  inv.  21106,  from  a  roll  assigned  to  the  first  century  bc  (B4);  PSI 
100,  a  strip  from  a  codex  assigned  to  the  fourth  century  ad  (F);  P.  Lond.  2823,  three 
scraps  from  another  codex  assigned  to  the  fourth  century  (M);  and  P.  Gen.  155,  pos¬ 
sibly  to  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century  (G),  the  first  leaf  of  a  codex  of  Menander 
to  be  discovered,  and  at  present  our  principal  source  of  the  text.  A  new  critical 
edition  of  lines  1-98  is  given  by  Colin  Austin  in  G.  Bastianini  -  A.  Casanova  (eds.), 
Menandro:  Cent’anni  dipapiri  (Florence  2001)  79-94. 

If  accepted  as  Menander,  the  fragment  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  vellum 
codices  of  the  author  given  by  F.  d’Aiuto,  ‘Graeca  in  codici  orientali  della  Bib- 
lioteca  Vaticana’,  in  L.  Perria  (ed.),  Tra  Oriente  e  Occidente  (Testi  e  Studi  Bizantino- 
Neoellenici  14,  2004),  227-96  at  278-82. 

Scenes  of  betrothal,  such  as  are  represented  by  these  two  scraps  of  text,  are 
recurrent  in  plays  of  New  Comedy.  They  can  be  recognized  even  in  small  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  set  forms  of  words  that  are  used.  Here  one  notes  the  reference  to 
the  dowry  in  A  2,  and  Xapifiaveiv,  B  4,  of  taking  a  woman  in  marriage  from  her 
Kvptoc :  here  a  bi'other.  A  recendy  published  fragment  of  this  kind  is  LXVIII  4646, 
discussed  by  me  there  with  further  references :  see  especially  on  Menander,  Dyskolos 
842-4,  with  Sandbach  on  Perik.  ioiofF.,  noting  XV  1824  in  PCG  VIII  1045,  where 
in  12  Aa]/x|3dr[a),  Sejyojuafj,  seems  likely. 

No  overlap  with  any  other  surviving  text  has  so  far  been  seen.  The  reason  for 
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thinking  specifically  of  Menander’s  Georgos  is  not  of  itself  the  common  motif  of 
betrothal,  but  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  parties,  Gorgias,  and  the  indications 
of  reconciliation  between  that  character  and  a  richer  interlocutor  in  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  rich/ poor,  town/ country  antithesis  of  Dyskolos ,  here  with  a  hint 
of  a  more  complicated  and  contentious  background  to  the  transaction  such  as  has 
emerged  from  study  of  the  Geneva  leaf,  as  for  example  in  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  Menander  (1974)  141-4,  with  briefer  accounts  in  Gomme/Sandbach,  Me¬ 
nander:  A  Commentary  (1973),  and  in  vol.  i  of  Arnott’s  Loeb  edition  (1979).  The  names 
of  the  two  participating  characters,  Chaireas  and  Gorgias  (there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  anyone  else  is  present),  appear  together  as  those  of  two  friends  in  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  4.15,  where  Gorgias  is  an  Egyptian  soldier,  not  an  Attic 
countryman  as  he  is  in  Georgos,  Dyskolos ,  and  elsewhere.  This  could  be  a  random 
choice,  for  both  the  names  are  quite  common;  but  they  were  perhaps  thought  of 
together  from  the  two  characters’  prominence  in  this  play.  If  the  identification  of 
the  present  fragment  is  valid,  Chaireas  will  take  his  place  as  the  speaker  of  the  first 
lines  of  the  Geneva  fragment,  so  far  unidentified  by  name. 

Here,  from  B  48,  we  should  suppose  that  it  is  Chaireas  who  accepts  Gorgias’ 
sister  in  marriage.  Gorgias  should  therefore  speak  at  the  end  of  3  and  the  beginning 
of  4,  Absolutely  nothing  .  .  .’  (one  would  assume  he  said  something  like  ‘stands  in 
the  way’);  Chaireas,  at  the  beginning  of  3,  refers  in  some  sense  to  Gorgias’  state  of 
mind;  Gorgias  refers  in  2  to  something  that  is  fitting  treatment  for,  or  behaviour  by, 
the  prospective  bridegroom.  Apart  from  the  reference  to  justice  or  a  lawsuit  in  1,  it 
is  clear  that,  as  in  other  scenes  of  this  kind,  the  betrothal  represents  a  reconciliation 
of  conflict.  So  much  is  suggested  by  side  A. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  physically  whether  A  or  B  came  first.  Parallels 
indicate  that  a  dowry  may  be  referred  to  either  before  or  after  the  formal  words  of 
betrothal.  Perhaps  one  can  say  that,  with  the  two  snippets  of  text  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  leaf,  the  interval  between  them  may  be  something  between  17  and  27  lines, 
depending  on  what  we  make  of  the  format  of  the  codex  (see  the  discussion  above); 
and  that  therefore  the  content  of  A,  which  suggests  wealth  (1),  a  concrete  proposal 
(2),  and  a  favourable  measure  of  agreement  (4),  would  be  a  suitable  lead-in  to  B, 
and  an  anticlimax  after  it.  Georgos  apart,  if  we  take  a  cue  from  Sostratos  and  Gor¬ 
gias  in  Dyskolos,  it  should  be  Chaireas  who  is  the  wealthy  party,  and  Gorgias  the 
worthy  and  proud  poorer  man  with  something  more  than  a  cash  dowry  to  offer  or 
(as  it  might  be)  land  (2). 

The  text  was  briefly  presented  by  me  in  ‘The  Rediscovery  of  Menander’, 
a  paper  given  at  the  conference  Culture  in  Pieces,  for  Peter  Parsons,  Oxford,  20-23 
September  2006:  it  is  to  appear  in  the  volume  of  the  same  title,  edited  by  Dirk  Ob- 
bink  and  Richard  Rutherford. 
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Side  A  (hair  side) 

. ]  :evTrop  [  . ]c:  einrope[i 

ep(jop,eTaTTpou<o[  pepas  fiera  7TpoiKo[c 

aKriKoac/io vravd’  [  aKrjKoac  fiov  ravO’  a;  [ 

cpoSp’ecnvevSo  _  [  apo8p’  ecrlv  ev  8ox[devra 

5  KapLOiSoKCp  [  Kapeol  8okw  _  [ 

Side  B  (flesh  side) 

] _  _ l8ik _  [ 

]/xeio7K€Te: 
jvoecc:  ov8eev 
]8e\(f>rjv Xapufiaveiv  xaiP 
5  ]  cyopyia- 

Side  A 

1  first,  foot  of  a  letter,  suits  c,  and  lower  dot  of  a  dicolon;  last,  e  rather  than  1 :  i.e.  -el,  -elv,  -etc, 
- ehe ;  or  eim ope[i  2  trace  of  an  upright  on  the  line;  for  broad  cj)  with  vestigial  descender,  note 

c(j>o8p’  in  4  3  _  [,  trace  of  low  ink,  perhaps  tip  of  slanting  stroke,  on  the  line,  thereby  ruling 

out  i?  4  [,  trace  of  down-sloping  upright  5  perhaps  A  followed  by  indistinguishable 

traces  of  two  letters 

SideB 

i  lower  parts  of  uprights  for  e  and  f ;  end,  traces  of  two  verticals :  i.e.  possibly  h,  hardly  a 
2  ]  _ ,  probably  u,  less  likely  At,  then  possibly  e  with  its  middle  stroke  lost  due  to  abrasion,  c  not  ex¬ 
cluded  5  before  yopyia,  perhaps  top  of  c ;  before  it,  top  of  an  upright 

Side  A 

i-2  Perhaps  einrope[tc.  Compare  Dyskolos  284-6,  auric,  el  c(f>68p’  e> mopelc,  n tcreve 

rovrcp,  jjpTe  t cov  7 TTcuycov  TroiXiv  Tjjiwp  KO.Top povci,  spoken  by  Gorgias  to  the  rich  man’s  son  Sostratos, 
on  the  theme  of  wealth  and  poverty;  Georgos  iKT/ 2  Arnott,  line  4,  el  Kal  cpoip’  eviropel  yap  .... 
Gorgias,  who  should  be  the  speaker  here,  presumably  continues  (although  the  beginning  of  2  is  dam¬ 
aged,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  paragraphos).  At  Dyskolos  844-47,  Gorgias  offers  a  dowry  of  one  talent, 
which  represents  the  value  of  half  of  the  estate  that  Knemon  has  made  over  to  him,  but  is  told  by  the 
wealthy  Kallippides  to  keep  it  all  together :  here  too  he  seems,  with  something  of  the  poorer  man’s 
pride,  to  be  putting  forward  the  best  offer  he  can. 

4  Aorist  e§ igdry  is  first  quoted  by  LSJ  from  Polybius;  SoKovvra,  which  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  trace  of  an  oblique  stroke  surviving  after  So. 

5  Possibly  Kal  p,o  1,  as  at  Dysk.  266  (corrected  from  Kap.01  by  Winnington-Ingram),  but  without 
more  context  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  the  sense. 

SideB 

1-3  Nothing  can  be  determined  from  here  about  the  nature  of  the  dispute;  the  mention  of 
6  aSiKtov  in  line  149  KT  (fr.  gc,  3  Arnott)  of  Georgos,  together  with  other  references  to  wealth,  poverty 
and  injustice  in  the  quoted  fragments,  indicate  that  these  themes  were  prominent  in  that  play,  and 
may  account  in  part  for  the  popularity  that  its  long  survival  suggests.  The  young  man  we  may  now 


Tr]epl  81kti[ c 
v\fJL€ LC  7]KeT€: 
jvoefc:  ov8e  ev 
Xa.  ajSeXprjv  Xapefidveiv 
I  c,  Eopyia. 
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wish  to  think  of  as  Chaireas  had,  it  seems,  had  a  surreptitious  affair  with  Gorgias’  sister,  whom  he 
eventually  marries  in  spite  of  the  other  plans  for  his  marriage  that  his  father  had  for  him ;  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  no  doubt,  whatever  its  precise  nature,  lay  the  cause  of  the  friction  with  Gorgias,  whose  anger  at 
the  dishonour  to  his  family  is  paralleled  in  the  reaction  of  the  Gorgias  of  Dyskolos  to  Sostratos’  ap¬ 
proaches  to  his  half-sister  there  (289-93).  There  are  several  ways  to  imagine  words  of  reconciliation 
being  spoken:  for  example,  with  Gorgias  saying  fxeravoovvrec  v] p,dc  rjKere  or  ^eravo-rjcavT^c  v]fj.etc 
rjKtTe  ‘so  you  have  come  to  me  out  of  regret’,  echoed  by  Chaireas  in  3  with  something  like  (ct>)  .  .  . 
ji ir/S  ’  av  fierajvodc;  ‘Nor  you?’. 

2  An  infinitive  accompanying  ce  presumably  came  earlier. 

3-5  E.g.  (To.)  ouSe  €v  |  €ct  ep.7roSu>v,  continuing  with  Xa.  ttjv  crjv  uj  iicAtffyr  Xopfov^iv  j 
eroproe  etfu  v'lctiv  em]0«'c,  Topyta;  for  rricnv  e-mBelc,  sec  Dysk.  308.  Variants  can  be  devised,  but 
if  the  sense  is  as  indicated,  and  subject  to  what  is  said  above  about  the  order  of  Sides  A  and  B,  the 
formal  betrothal  (aXX’  iyyvco,  will  be  expected  to  follow. 

3  Metre  demands  a  short  syllable  before  voelc,  e.g.  a  voeic,  or  a  compound,  /xereu'oetc, 
icaravoeic  (‘have  you  come  to  your  senses?’),  npovodc ;  or  possibly  a  word-group  like  ovk  01S’  on 
voslc:  see  my  Dyskolos  of  Menander,  66-8. 

4  The  nota  personae  to  the  right  of  the  column  presumably  relates  to  a  mid-line  speaker 
change. 

E.  W.  HANDLEY 


III.  NEW  LITERARY  TEXTS 

4938.  Empedocles,  Phtsica 

88/295(a)  4.1  x  6.1  cm  First  half  of  second  century 

Plate  I 

A  scrap  bearing  the  remains  of  nine  lines  written  along  the  fibres  of  a  papyrus 
roll.  The  back  is  blank.  No  margin  is  visible,  nor  any  other  sign  that  the  writing  is 
near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  line.  The  reading  in  line  1  is  abraded  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition;  the  text  disintegrates  toward  the  bottom.  Elsewhere  the  writing 
is  clear  enough. 

The  hand  is  an  informal  round  capital,  the  work  of  a  competent  professional 
scribe,  written  with  a  fair  amount  of  fluidity  and  connection  between  letters,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  top  (e.g.  3  v-rrerr,  where  the  scribe  has  lifted  his  pen  only  between  e 
and  77).  Roberts,  GLH  13a  (document  dated  120-24)  and  13b  (Hyperides,  Orations, 
assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  with  later  cursive  scholia)  provide 
reasonable  comparisons.  There  is  no  evidence  of  correction,  collation,  or  variants, 
and  no  opportunity  to  observe  paragraphoi  or  marginalia,  but  the  scribe  seems  to 
have  employed  a  common  form  of  punctuation  (by  blank  space  in  6)  familiar  from 
professional  book  production  of  the  day.  The  scribe  sometimes  leaves  a  small  space 
between  words  (3,  perhaps  2). 

In  line  2  the  sequence  of  letters  is  compatible  with  part  of  a  verse  from 
Empedocles  (B  88  Diels-Kranz)  quoted  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  (see  2  n.),  to  which 
the  papyrus  adds  small  portions  of  several  of  the  preceding  and  following  verses. 
The  spaces  employed  (inconsistently)  by  the  scribe  confirm  (at  least  as  far  as  /xia 
yelve rai),  while  the  poetic  form  of  the  verb  in  5  strongly  argues  for  the  text  of 
a  poem  in  hexameters,  and  is  additionally  attested  for  Empedocles.  The  sequences 
of  letters  in  lines  2-7  are  compatible  with  the  middles  of  hexameters  with  cor¬ 
responding  caesurae.  We  thus  seem  to  have  stichic  verses,  and  therefore  a  book- 
copy  of  Empedocles’  poem,  rather  than  quoted  verse  in  wrapping  format,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  text  of  a  prose  author  or 
commentary  quoting  the  passage.  Cf.  P.  Hamb.  I  appendix  p.  129  =  ‘P.  Ibscher  2’, 
9-1 1,  containing  Empedocles  B  115.6  quoted  as  prose  to  illustrate  prosodic  shorten¬ 
ing  (identified  by  M.  L.  West,  CR  12  (1962)  120).  The  poetic  diction,  such  as  can  be 
glimpsed,  may  be  assigned  a  plausible  place  in  Empedocles’  poetry.  Of  this  context 
we  can  only  offer  a  guess  based  on  the  preserved  traces  and  the  presumed  place 
of  B  88  in  the  poem  as  known  in  the  secondary  tradition,  which  the  papyrus  of¬ 
fers  small  scope  for  expanding.  The  fragment  offers  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
papyrus  consisted  of  a  fully  continuous  text  of  the  poem  (in  one  or  more  books),  or 
rather  (for  example)  a  series  of  extracts. 
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The  reappearance  of  a  papyrus  of  Empedocles  may  seem  the  less  remark¬ 
able  in  the  wake  of  the  Strasbourg  Empedocles:  A.  Martin  and  O.  Primavesi, 
L’Empedocle  de  Strasbourg  (P.  Strasb.  gr.  Inv.  1665-1666)  (1999),  with  which  our  frag¬ 
ment  shows  no  overlap.  Dating  from  the  late  first  century  ad,  the  Strasbourg  copy 
precedes  by  a  generation  or  two.  It  is  striking  to  have  two  professionally  produced 
copies  produced  within  a  half-century  of  each  other,  quite  apart  from  the  relatively 
minor  footprint  that  the  Presocratics  have  left  in  literary  papyri  from  Egypt.  Apart 
from  Empedocles,  the  only  Presocratic  works  to  have  survived  on  a  papyrus  to  date 
are  Antiphon’s  He  pi  aXrjdeiac  (P.  Oxy.  1364  +  3647,  P.  Oxy.  1797)  and  Pherecydes 
Syrius’  @eo\oyia  (P.  Grenf.  II  n).  Empedocles  remains  the  only  Presocratic  who 
composed  in  verse  to  have  been  preserved  on  papyrus.  For  the  survival  of  a  copy 
of  Empedocles’  Kadappeol  (now  lost)  until  well  into  the  Renaissance  (1494),  see  J. 
Mansfeld,  A  Lost  Manuscript  of  Empedocles’  Katharmoi,’  Mnemosyne  47  (1994) 
79-82.  For  the  title  of  Empedocles’  poem,  alternatively  cited  by  ancient  authors  as 
LlepL  (fyuceojc  and  (To)  pvciKa,  see  the  discussion  of  Martin  and  Primavesi  (op.  cit.) 
243-51;  D.  Sedley,  Lucretius  and  the  Transformation  of  Greek  Wisdom  (1998)  2-3.  The 
existence  of  Empedocles’  KaOappol  as  a  separate  work  is  controversial;  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  present  papyrus  text  in  the  physical  poem  is  secured  by  the  identification 
(widely  accepted  since  Karsten)  of  B  88  as  part  of  the  poet’s  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  by  Aphrodite  of  animals  and  their  body-parts  known  to  have  been  narrated  in 
that  poem  (see  2  n.). 


]....[ 

]  _  pua  yeiver  [ 
]u>povTrerr  [ 

Jet vocaKaip  _  [ 

5  Jx.  ,  c  yeAaav[ 
Jtou  [  ]  €tt[ 

]  A.  .[.  .]e*et.[ 
].[.>..[ 
]#aa[ 


]....[ 

]  pi ta  yetverap  apu/sorepcov  oi(ja  B  88 

]c OpOV  TT€TT  _  [—  TO  -  cro  —  S' 

Jetv  oca  Kcup  ^ 

Jytyc  ye Aaar[~  -  —  -  * 

JiotytJo  e7r[ . 

]  et>c[  ]  £K€iv[ 

].[..>..[ 

]taa[ 


1  .  .  ,  ,  ,  descender  with  diagonal  trace  to  upper  right  as  though  right  arm  of  Y,  but  p  not 
excluded;  round  letter,  e  e  o  c  co;  horizontal  trace  in  lower  part  of  writing-space,  compatible  with 
a  round  letter  (e  e  o  c);  diagonal  rising  from  below  the  line  to  right  (as  of  y  in  6)  2  ]  _ ,  tiny 

hairline  diagonal  at  about  mid-level,  part  of  the  tongue  of  e  or  raised  tail  of  A,  not  n  _  [,  dot  on 
the  line  with  trace  of  diagonal  descending  to  right  above  it,  together  compatible  with  A  3  ,  [, 

dot  at  the  top  line  4  ,  circle  not  quite  closed  at  upper  right,  where  there  is  a  dot  at  mid-level: 

not  A,  but  co  not  excluded  5  ,  loop  of  A  or  right  side  of  00,  then  back-curving  1  or  right  side 

of  co,  thus  At  or  00  6  _  [,  horizontal  stroke  in  upper  part  connecting  and  continuing  across  an 
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upright,  as  of  t,  less  likely  tt,  n;  on  edge,  a  dot  at  mid-level  ] . ,  round  letter  (imperfectly  joined  at 
bottom)  as  of  o,  co  7  ]  ,  horizontal  stroke  in  upper  part,  with  a  much  shorter  horizontal  cen¬ 

tred  beneath  it,  just  below  mid-level:  perhaps  z,  2,  but  tt,  t  not  excluded  .  . ,  hook  in  upper  part 
of  writing-space  connecting  out  of  preceeding  and  another,  similary  hook  connecting  into  following 
lunate  letter  (c,  e),  taken  together  as  of  Y  or  x  _  [,  upright  as  of  n,  h  8  ]  [,  round  letter  (e  e 

o  c  co)  or  1  . , ,  horizontal  stroke  connecting  from  preceding  y  to  descender  from  which  a  diagonal 

descends  to  the  right,  n  m  a  suggested;  left  side  of  a  round  letter,  e  e  o  c  co 

2  ye lvera[i,  1.  yiverai  =  yiyverai 

2  pi  a  yeiverap  apporepwv  op.  The  verse-fragment  (ostensibly  a  line-end)  is  quoted  by  Ar¬ 
istotle,  Poet.  21  I458a4  and  Strabo  VIII  p.  364  (the  latter  explicitly  from  Apollodorus  of  Athens); 
lines  1  and  3-7  here  are  previously  unattested.  The  point  and  context  of  the  quoted  fragment  are 
unknown,  apart  from  citation  by  grammarians  for  the  illustration  of  poetically  shortened  words  in 
apocope  (here  op  for  opic).  Editors  of  Empedocles  have  been  led  by  the  term  op,  together  with  the 
pairing  implied  in  apporepwv,  to  locate  the  verse-fragment  in  Empedocles’  exposition  of  his  theory 
of  vision,  following  on  from  the  detailed  description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  its  invention  in 
the  zoogony,  as  recounted  in  B  84.  op  is  glossed  by  authorities  as  both  opic  and  opdaXpoc,  as  well  as 
pojvrj  (Hesychius  s.v.  op •  opic.  op9 aXpoc.  rj  pcovrj).  op  can  thus  mean  ‘appearance’,  ‘face’,  eye  ,  vi¬ 
sion’,  or  ‘voice’.  In  addition,  ancient  commentators  regularly  use  opic  to  designate  the  ray-theory  of 
vision  and  Empedocles’  particular  version  of  it.  As  quoted  and  in  the  papyrus,  the  sense  is  ambiguous, 
although  the  expression  is  obviously  poetic;  cf.  op  also  in  Antimachus  (fr.  56  Schellenberg—  Giles  =  96 
Wyss  ApppTpoc  rot  ’EXcvcivlrjc  lepv)  op,  similarly  quoted  by  Strabo  from  Apollodorus),  and  in  SH 
65.7.  Here  it  may  be  that  either  of  the  two  eyes  focuses  on  a  single  subject,  or  that  one  vision  results 
from  the  impression  on  two  eyes.  The  former  is  in  agreement  with  die  theories  of  vision  attributed 
to  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides  (where  the  rays  from  each  eye  embrace  the  object  like  outstretched 
hands:  Act.  4.13. 9-10),  so  that  ‘a  “path”  from  each  eye  joins  at  the  point  where  the  two  impressions 
arc  combined’;  M.  R.  Wright,  Empedocles:  The  Extant  Fragments  (1981)  243.  However,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  Comm.  deArislot.  Desensu  CIAG  3.1,  24,  in  quoting  B  84,  says  that  at  one  time  Empedocles 
explains  vision  by  fire  coming  from  the  eye,  and  at  another  by  effluences  from  what  is  seen.  Together 
they  could  be  said  to  produce  a  single  vision.  This  latter  sense  might  be  supported  by  the  papyrus  text, 
if  we  read  in  pop[c  (sc.  c.g.  pwroc)  in  4,  and  if  [rocca]  .  .  .  oca  in  that,  line  refer  to  the  emanation  of 
effluences  from  objects  (see  4  n.). 

]  pia.  The  proposal  of  S.  Karsten  ( Philosophorum  Graecorum  veterum  .  .  .  operum  reliquiae  (Am¬ 
sterdam  1838)  ii  130  (fr.  31 1)  to  restore  opOaXpwv  (taken  with  apporepwv)  before  pia  in  Empedocles 
B  88,  accepted  by  some  subsequent  editors,  is  ruled  out  by  the  position  of  a  tiny  horizontal  speck  in 
the  papyrus  at  mid-level,  seemingly  excluding  -v.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  understand 
opdaXpwv  with  apporepwv,  or  posit  it  even  earlier  in  the  verse  (Karsten  actually  prints  \6p6aXpwv) 
pi  a’  ktX)\  but  alternatives  are  also  available,  e.g.  oSd)r]  or  rporrwv].  As  for  the  individuation  ol 
pia — essential  for  the  identification  of  this  sequence  of  letters  as  Empedocles  B  88  lack  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  following  p  suggests  the  kind  of  spacing  between  words  that  appears  inconsistently  in 
this  papyrus,  e.g.  after  pia  (2),  oca  (4),  and  before  e77-[  (5,  where  it  may  also  mark  punctuation),  though 
the  trace  is  too  exiguous  to  be  certain  that  the  scribe  has  left  a  space  between  words  here.  1  he  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  word  ending  in  -pia  cannot  definitively  be  ruled  out:  e.g.  em6v-pia,  evpvd-pia, 

p-qSe-pla,  aSvva-pia,  op9aX-pla — all  c.onstruable  with  yiverai  (only  the  last  three  are  compatible  with 
the  trace  before  pia).  However,  the  expression  pia  yiverai  on  its  own  is  so  common  as  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  idiomatic,  while  the  poetic  form  in  5  presupposes  verse,  thus  reinforcing  the  identification  with 
Empedocles  B  88. 

3  ]wpov.  lel8]wpov  would  be  fitting,  especially  if  used  of  the  creator-goddess  Aphrodite,  to 
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whom  we  know  it  was  applied  by  Empedocles  in  B  151  (her  name  to  be  restored  here?).  Other  possible 
completions  include  yjoi pov,  suggested  by  Professor  Pontani  (as  in  B  118.1,  121.1),  which  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  in  a  description  of  the  movement  of  light  or  rays  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  position 
of  objects  within  the  field  of  vision);  TaXa'nrjcopov  or  peTc] cvpov  might  also  be  considered,  although  in 
these  cases  it  would  be  less  clear  what  entity  is  designated. 

rrerr  [.  The  likeliest  possible  completion  is  perhaps  Trc-rro\(t)v-  (suggested  to  us  by  Professor 
A.  A.  Long),  probably  with  Aphrodite  as  subject.  It  is  she  who  Empedocles  describes  as  inventing 
and  constructing  the  eye  in  the  elaborate  simile  in  B  84  comparing  the  eye  to  a  man-made  lamp. 
(7 T€Trapfj,ev-  (B  112.12)  is  ruled  out  by  the  surviving  trace  after 

4  ]eiv  oca  Kaip  _  [.  A  number  of  articulations  are  possible  at  the  start,  allowing  for  several  dif¬ 
ferent  strategies  for  supplementation  at  the  beginning.  Completions  such  as  eV|eieoc  or  </>a]eivoc  (Pon¬ 
tani)  are  certainly  possible.  But  ]eiv  oca  seems  the  most  plausible  articulation,  effecting  a  correlation 
of  particles  as  at  B  71.5  tocc’,  oca.  We  might  therefore  envisage  a  line  beginning  something  like  rocca 
.  .  .  anoppYiv,  enumerating  in  this  case  the  quantity  of  effluences  from  the  eye.  Correspondingly,  we 
might  have  a  verse  ending  (see  next  note)  c.g.  pgo[c  avroc  eXapajicv  (sc.  (f>wroc  or  7 rvpoc) :  see  B  100.14 
7 tvklvov  poov.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  oca  Kal  plus  a  word  beginning  with  p-,  we  could  also  divide 
a  Kaip-  (cf.  B  hi. 6  Kalpiov  avxp-ov).  Spaces  for  word  division  (or  the  lack  of  them)  unfortunately 
provide  little  indication  here,  since  the  scribe’s  practice  is  inconsistent  in  this  respect. 

5  cwe]xg>c  seems  a  plausible  supplement,  especially  in  a  description  of  continually  flowing  ef¬ 
fluences  either  from  the  eye  or  the  object  of  vision. 

yeXaav[.  For  the  distracted  form  in  -aa-  in  Empedocles  see  e.g.  B  71.5  tocc’,  oca  vvv  ycyaaci 
cwapfcocdevr’  Alpob'nrji-,  W.  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  Irregular  and  Defective  (1879)  148;  more  generally:  D.  B. 
Monro,  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect  (1891)  50-54  (no.  56);  Again,  a  number  of  articulations  are 
possible,  allowing  for  either  the  third  person  singular  or  the  infinitive :  (1)  of  yeXaco :  such  an  image 
might  well  be  visual,  connoting  brightness  (perhaps  here  of  the  swift-darting  movement  of  light  or 
rays  from  the  eyes),  as  it  does  at  Hes.  Theog  4.0,  h.  Cer.  14,  Aesch.  P.V.  90  avf)pidp,ov  yeXacpia;  cf.  Lucr. 
1.8  rident  ‘are  bright’  (Bailey),  2.559,  3-22>  51105;  or  (2)  y’  plus  a  form  of  Xaw,  or,  more  likely,  eXavvoj, 
as  Professor  Pontani  suggests.  It  is  true  that  the  distracted  form  of  the  infinitive  yeXaav  is  never  actu¬ 
ally  attested,  while  eXaav  is  fully  Plomeric,  as  at  Od.  12.124  aXXa  p.aXa  ajrobpdrc  eXaav  in  the  same 
metrical  position.  Here  eXaav  could  describe  the  motion  of  the  light  or  rays  (perhaps  with  cimej^oic) 
as  they  strike  objects  or  the  eye.  This  leaves  y’  as  somewhat  rhetorically  odd,  though  its  occurrence  in 
Empedocles  is  not  lacking  (B  3.1,  9.3,  23.10,  28.3,  129.5,  no.6,  114.2,  128.4).  3rd  singular  yeAad  in  the 
distracted  form  is  paralleled  in  Nonnus  (33.151,  42.302). 

6  to]iovt[  Jo?  (less  suitable  for  the  trace:  tto]iovv[t]o). 

7  Zeuc?  (perhaps  as  a  counterpart  to  Aphrodite  in  Empedocles’  account  of  divine  formation 
of  human  faculties  and  body-parts?). 

]ei<eiy[.  A  form  of  the  pronoun  ckcivoc  is  an  obvious  possibility;  but  we  could  also  have  ]e  kciv- 
i.e.  Kiv-  (an  iotacistic  spelling  like  2  yc'ivcTgf),  presumably  in  this  case  a  verb  or  noun  indicating  the 
movement  of  light  or  images. 
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42  56.75/0(1)  Fr.  1  12.2  x  25.5  cm  First  half  of  second  century 

Plate  IV 

One  large  fragment  together  with  some  smaller  unplaceable  scraps  and  debris 
belonging  to  a  papyrus  roll  written  along  the  fibres.  The  verso  is  blank.  The  largest 
piece,  fr.  1,  contains  the  remains  of  two  columns,  8  line-ends  from  col.  i  and  35  lines 
and  foot  of  col.  ii.  Fr.  2  has  a  wide  upper  margin  of  4.6  cm  and  remains  of  one  line. 
It  is  possible  that  it  belongs  at  the  top  of  fr.  1  (col.  i  or  col.  ii),  but  the  back  fibres  do 
not  prove  it.  Col.  ii  in  fr.  1,  as  it  stands,  is  21.2  cm  high,  with  lower  margin  preserved 
to  4.3  cm.  A  different,  cursive  hand  has  used  the  intercolumnium  to  the  left  of  col. 
ii  1--10  for  a  calculation  in  drachmae. 

The  literary  hand,  presenting  medium-sized  flattened  capitals,  is  bilinear 
(exception  made  of  cf>,  p  and  occasionally  x  and  2),  but  there  are  no  well-defined 
upper  and  lower  limits  for  the  line,  and  letters  are  larger  at  the  beginning  of  each 
line.  Letters  are  fairly  spaced,  although  some  high  horizontals  (especially  the  bro¬ 
ken  one  of  t)  and  obliques  (e.g.  the  right  one  of  a)  may  touch  the  following  charac¬ 
ter.  Lines  are  also  regularly  spaced.  The  writing  is  uniform  in  width  (although  o  is 
sometimes  smaller  than  the  rest  of  letters),  tending  to  circular  forms,  even  in  square 
letters,  which  tend  to  soften  their  forms  by  curving  their  uprights.  When  drawn  in 
a  single  sequence,  strokes  may  present  occasional  loops  at  the  junctions.  The  free 
ends  of  certain  strokes  are  decorated  regularly;  the  ornamentation  normally  takes 
the  form  of  a  hook  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  although  sometimes  it  can  be  reduced 
to  a  quick  tick  or  just  a  small  blob. 

The  hand  may  be  classified  as  Informal  Round  ( GMAW 2  p.  21).  It  shares  some 
features  with  that  of  P.  Berol.  6926,  dated  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  ad 
(Roberts,  GLH  na  and  Schubart,  RGB  14),  though  its  general  appearance  is  more 
like  that  of  XXVI  2441  ( GMAW 2  22),  assigned  to  the  second  century  ad,  with  flat¬ 
tened,  round  letters.  Our  hand  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  XVTTT  2161  (GMAW2 
24),  similarly  assigned  to  the  second  century  ad.  We  have  the  same  general  flatten¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  well-defined  upper  and  lower  limits,  occasional  looping  at  junctions 
and  general  curvature  of  uprights.  Thus  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  ad  as  a  probable  date  for  4939. 

The  text  presents  no  accents,  but  it  has  one  rough  breathing  (27)  and  a  mark 
for  long  quantitiy  (3),  two  cases  of  organic  use  of  diaeresis  (4  and  25),  and  low,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  high  points,  apparently  arranged  according  to  a  system:  low  points  (13  and 
31)  seem  to  mark  a  very  short  pause,  so  short  that  it  might  not  even  be  marked  in 
modern  editions.  Middle  points  (6,  9,  20,  26)  seem  to  mark  pauses  equivalent  to 
a  modern  comma  (in  9,  20,  and  26,  they  appear  between  two  co-ordinate  phrases). 
High  points  (19,  21,  22,  24,  27,  28,  29,  30)  seem  to  mark  full  stops.  Elision  is  always 
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effected,  but  marked  in  only  three  cases  out  of  ten.  Iota  adscript  is  written,  but  as 
a  superscription;  this  is  obvious  in  24  and  possible  for  19  (see  n.).  The  superscript 
iota,  and  the  superscript  lambda  in  21  (correcting  9ea>v  into  deAwv),  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  second  hand.  It  seems  clear  that  the  same  ink  used  for  the  main 
text  has  also  been  used  not  only  for  lectional  signs,  but  also  for  the  superscripts, 
furthermore,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  appreciate  any  similarities  with  the 
handwriting  of  the  main  text  in  the  drawing  of  such  small  signs,  the  superscripts 
generally  present  comparable  shapes.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  same  scribe  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  writing;  and  the  use  of  the  same  ink  suggests  that  he  wrote  the 
lectional  signs  and  the  superscripts  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  text,  or  at  a  second 
pass  when  he  was  still  using  the  same  ink.  We  might  therefore  have  here  a  profes- 
smnal  production,  if  not  an  author’s  manuscript  in  which  he  has  provided  variants 
(cl.  4!  J.  Parsons  on  L  3537  p.  59).  However,  readings  that  do  not  make  sense  or  do 
not  lit  the  metre  (cf.  19  n.)  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  alternatives  offered  by  the 
author  himself,  since  elsewhere  he  seems  to  have  been  a  competent  versifier.  Thus, 
if  we  accept  such  cases  as  corrections,  we  might  be  forced  to  think  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  scribe  who,  however  skilled  as  a  copyist,  altered  the  text  wherever  he  did  not 
understand  it  or  thought  it  incorrect. 

Fr.  1  col.  ii  offers  35  lines  of  hexameters;  presumably  col.  i  also  contained 
verse,  since  the  line-ends  were  so  irregular,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the 
same  work.  Col.  11  seems  to  represent  a  single  poem,  in  which  a  despairing  lover 
reacts  to  the  death  of  his  beloved:  1-7  ‘Her  beauty  was  exceptional’;  8-12  ‘Nothing 
could  assuage  my  grief,  except  death  itself’;  13-22  ‘And  yet  suicide  is  dishonour¬ 
able^;  22-31  ‘  1  herefore  life  must  be  endured:  even  the  gods  could  not  save  her  from 
fate  ;  32-5  ‘May  she  rest  in  peace,  as  all  living  things  must  die’.  Perhaps  the  poem 
ended  here,  with  the  conventional  consolation.  The  structure  is  thus  that  of  a  first 
person  monologue  down  to  line  12,  followed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  self-addressing 
speech,  and  finishing  with  a  more  general  statement,  where  a  more  detached 
speaker  becomes  apparent.  The  composition  is  highly  rhetorical,  using  devices 
such  as  the  impersonal  second  person  singular,  exempla,  and  maxims. 

Perhaps  the  poem  should  be  classified  as  an  ethopoea.  If  this  is  so,  it  would  be 
the  earliest  instance  of  hexametric  ethopoea  on  papyrus  known  to  us,  either  as  a 
literary  production  or  a  school  exercise;  cf.  J.-L.  Fournet,  fPE  92  (1992)  273  66 
J.-A.  Fernandez  Delgado,  Pap.  Congr.  XX  299-305,  and  see  recently  G.  Agosti,  in  e’ 
Amato  and  J.  Schamp  (eds.),  H&OTIOIIA:  La  representation  de  caracteres  entre  fiction 
scolaire  et  realite  vivante  a  Vepoque  imperiale  et  tardive  (2005)  34-60  (cf.  also  E.  Amato  and 
G.  Ventrella’s  catalogue  of  ethopoeae  in  the  second  appendix  of  the  same  volume, 
pp.  213-31).  However,  the  subject  matter  in  our  piece  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
the  rest  of  the  examples  of  this  genre  found  on  papyrus:  whereas  there  themes  are 
drawn  from  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  here  we  find  one  of  the  major  motifs 
oi  the  Greek  novel  as  the  subject-matter  (see  S.  MacAlister,  Dreams  and  Suicides: 
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The  Greek  Novel  from  Antiquity  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  (1996)).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
antilogical  character  of  the  composition  seems  to  match  one  (much  later)  instance 
in  Amato  and  Ventrella’s  repertoire:  rlvac  eirroi  A oyovc  -rj  AppoSlrri  ^r/rovca  rov 
’ASeoviv  avTLpdeyyerai  §e  rrpoc  ravTrjV  6  Zevc  erroc  rrpoc  erroc  apiefioptevoc.  It 
seems  therefore  that  in  our  case  an  individual  with  some  literary  interests  and 
training  might  have  practised  themes  from  the  novel  and  erotic  poetry  in  the  form 
of  the  ethopoea,  thus  further  revealing  a  life  for  the  genre  outside  the  school.  In  this 
respect,  this  kind  of  paraliterary  product  itself  may  have  had  some  effect  on  later 
Greek  narrative  poetry  like  that  of  Nonnus,  who  is  also  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  novel  (see  F.  Vian,  Nonnos  de  Panopolis :  Les  Dionysiaques  i  (1976) 
pp.  xlviii-xlix). 

Various  features  show  that  this  is  a  late  and  amateur  composition.  Note  es¬ 
pecially  the  form  £d>8i  (23)  and  the  combination  roivvv  yap  (22);  Saicac  (12)  was 
understood  as  coming  from  dalecv  ‘burn’;  opeioc  (35)  was  scanned  as  an  anapaest. 
The  dialect  is  basically  Homeric,  and  here  and  there  phrases  or  images  are  direcdy 
borrowed.  But  the  piece  is  not  just  a  patchwork,  and  elsewhere  the  language  is  par¬ 
alleled  in  late  hexameter  poetry,  including  the  Anthologia  Graeca  and  Nonnus.  The 
versification  is  generally  competent  (no  breaches  of  Hermann’s  Bridge  or  Meyer’s 
Second  Law;  no  word-end  after  contracted  second  biceps),  though  the  poet  does 
not  observe  all  the  refinements  of  the  Callimachean  hexameter  (Naeke’s  Law  is 
infringed  in  16).  Meyer’s  First  Law  is  generally  respected,  unless  one  includes  the 
word-groups  ending  with  the  ‘second  trochee’  in  16,  21,  33.  Of  32  lines  where  the 
main  caesura  is  preserved,  24  have  feminine  caesura  =  75  % .  The  bucolic  diaeresis 
is  observable  in  14  out  of  28  lines.  Contraction  of  bicipitia  occurs  in  26  out  of  33 
lines,  as  follows:  13  in  the  first  biceps  (39%),  14  in  the  second  (42%),  2  (lines  9,  22)  in 
the  third  (6%),  9  in  the  fourth  (27%),  none  in  the  fifth;  there  are  two  lines  with  three 
contractions  (9,  22).  These  percentages  are  closely  comparable  with  the  figures  for 
poets  of  the  first  three  centuries  ad  (see  M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (1982)  177—8).  Line 
20  has  a  hiatus  at  the  masculine  caesura  and  sentence-end. 
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Fr.  i 
col.  i 
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col.  ii 

J.[ 

[  ]  etcpeta/cer'pvSe  _  [ 
]aAAaa)V7repiaAAov.  [ 

]  prjcStcoccfipacccuoS  _  [ 

5  ]  a)CKTi\ovevTroip>[ 

]  ateTOv[  Ja/va>v'/c  [ .  |  | 

a/c/caAovevAetptajv  _  [ . ]  _  pqcj>e  _  [ 

TLcOeocevvrjceieve  _  t rocova .  [ 
ovpLrjVTrair)(Dv'acK\r)TTiocov8€K  [ 

10  rjwLcmavT’apLvSicTTieeivxdovo  v[ 
ptoovoc/cev#avarocpte/ca/ca>ve/CT[ 
pLOWocoKaiScucacevep,OL(f>[\]oyaTri  [ 
TicrrevS  .  _  SetAate./ca/cacSe  [  ]-ppa[ 
o  ayap  [  ]  kcutov  cov  [ 

15  avSpe  _  _  [ _\xec9  ou#av[]  _  [ 

KaiyapSr]  .  tcava/crocaei/e?ycc)pt  _  [ 
TrauptAiovS[J  '7T7)p,a8ep  _  prrjcep,  [ 
tvtOovol  ,  [ .  ] .  A^rijpocaf  _  ]  _  vapievocy  [ 
ovSevopa  [  _  ]eya7ratSt .  [  ]t£eat‘ooya  | 
20  p,ei.p€t.c6a _arov'axGa)v8acf>apo(f>pa  [ 
ex(f>vyeeiv  _  eTreAcopailecoy/ca/ca'TT-^pt^ 
exdvpLovfia  _  eeiv'^a/eirr  _  tvvvyapav  [ 
TAi70iraAa[  ]  _  at£a/#t/ca/c_cpi'pSAxAyea[ 

[  _  ]  _  xpvapirj  ei/va£e‘ xoprjyepievovSey [ 

25  [.  ]  _  ura'/ca/cat  a/capa»vpievoi.'optaioi;7roT  [ 

_  A adecova  _  /c'prt'StocSae/c?7TtTeTi;/cT[ 
iraciyapada  _  Totctve^vSavev'ouSerto^ 
qvp,aKapa)va6epi£e'dvr]8’u)(f>eA\eveKa  [ 
7TapSvvapuv7ravTecct,'Ta8  _  i//ca>v77cepuv[ 

30  oyxorioiKOT  _  qvroOeoL' p,eAeyapc(fHCLKo[ 

cucrjcaAA<nrayevde.decovK€vap,epij,€pa  [ 
7]8t,CTrjCv8eKOvpa(f)epoicp€aKr]paca(f>vKT  [ 
evdvp.oc8ey  voLOKcaevveKvecciyeyrjd  [ 
7ravTa>vouSer[  _  Jcecnvocoor  _  0V77£eTaiepi[ 
35  o  pcevavrjpoy  opvccarjcvpo  ovSopeioed  [ 
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col.  ii 

].[ 

[  _  ]  etc  peta  xe  TrjvSe  [ 
aXXaajv  irepiaXXov  _  [ 
pijtSiojc  (f>paccaio  St[ 
aic  ktlXov  ev  Trolp,[vri 

aterov  [otja/vaiv,  «:a.[#  _  ev  0^]/oec[ct  ^  —  a 

d>c  xaXov  ev  Aeiptaivi  [ . ]  Trpo^epfecrarov  -  ^ 

rtc  $eoc  eAvpcetev  e’/xot  rocov  a  [  “  —  — 
oA  pLrjv  nairjtov ,  Alc/cA-pmoc  ov8e  xe  [  -  ^ 

"p-nra  TtavT>  aptuStc  meetv  y0ovoc  av[  ~  ^ 

piovvoc  xev  davaroc  pie  xaxeov  exr[  -  zm  -  x. 

piovvoc  6  /cat  Salcac  ev  eptot  </>[A]oya  tijv[S(€)  (v)  w  ^ 

t t  C7reASeic,  SetAate,  xaxac  8’  eV[t  /cj^pafc  (")  -  ^ 

o  ayap  [  ]  kcutov  _  [  _  ]  [  ,  ]  ai  v .  [ 

avSpec  yJ  o[A]/c  ecOXov  #av[d]r[oo  ^  m 

/cat  yap  St)  rtc  a vaxroc  aeixric  §pta>[c  ^  ~  - 

-rravpiSiov  S[t]a  rrypca  Seprjy  rjpTTjce  pc  [  ^  ^ 

rur 0ov  a,7r[e] tXrjTrjpoc  a[A]euap.evoc  yo[Aov  —  ^ 

AIM 

ov8ev  opay  [ja]eya  7iatSt  A[oy]t^eac  ov  yap  _  [  (w)  —  — 
tptetpetc  dayarov,  ayecav  a<f)ap  cxjjpa  /c[(e)  (w)  —  ^ 
€K(f>vyeeiv  re  veXcopa  deA'cov  xaxa,  irrjpi[a  ^ 
e/c  dvpiov  fiaAeeiv.  ^aietv  tolvvv  yap  ava[y/c7? 
tA rjdi  raAa[c]  /cat  I,6j9i  Kaxcbc,  pcrjS’  aXyea  [  ~  — 

[i 8]axpva  pcpS’  ei/va^e-  xoprfi  ye  pcev  oA8ev[  w  ^ 

[r]a vra.  xaxal  paxapojv  puev  oio/xat  ovvore  [  —  ^ 
aAAa  dewv  aexrjTL,  Acoc  8’  aexr]TL  rera/cr[o. 

7ract  yap  adavarotetv  e^vSavev.  ov8e  tic  r)[ev 
ov  pta/capa>v  adept^e,  Qvrj  S’  aj^eAAev  e/cac[r<p 
reap  Svvapuv  77dvreccc  ra  SJ  ow/c  tovr/ce  puv  [  ~  - 
otly  otl  oi  KOTeovTO  deol — pie Ae  yap  c</>ict  /co[upr; — , 
at eye  aXX’  a-navevde  Oecov  xeva  pcepptepa  rr[  -  - 
TjSicTTj  ev  8e  xovpa  cf>epo tc  pea  xrjpac  a<f>VKTo[vc, 
ei idvpioc  Se  yevoto  /cat  ev  vexvecci  yeyrjdi. 
rravTcov  ov  Se  r[t]c  ecnv  oc  oa  re^v^erat  eptjynjc, 
ou  ptev  avrjp  ovS’  opvtc  arjcvpoe  oi>8’  opeioc  Orj[p. 
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Lines  in  col  i  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  those  in  col.  ii,  14  ]  _ ,  apparently  remains  of 

arc  facing  right;  to  right  low  remains  as  of  junction  of  two  loops  of  co;  faint  fleck  above  17  ]w, 
fleck  below  v  ,  too  high  to  belong  to  next  line  21  ] . ,  faint,  low(?)  fleck 

col.  ii 

1  ]  [  ,  very  low  remains  of  ink  indicate  that  we  arc  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  column 
2  ]  _  etc,  first,  low  remains;  second,  low  arc  facing  upwards,  as  if  lower  end  of  vertical  or  oblique 
descending  sharply  to  the  right  _  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  or  oblique  sharply  rising  to  right;  remains 
of  middle  horizontal  or  oblique  descending  to  right  from  the  remains  of  the  vertical,  and,  above 
these,  further  traces;  K?  3  [,  e  or  e  4  [,  lower  end  of  vertical  or  oblique  ascending 

sharply  to  right  6  [,  high  flecks  of  ink  ]  .  .  . ,  first,  foot  of  long  descender ;  second,  middle 

to  low  remains  of  ink;  third,  low  arc  facing  upwards  like  bottom  of  circular  letter  7  _  [,  low 

flecks  (or  just  burnt  surface?)  ]  ,  H  or  tt  [,  high  remains  of  ink  8  e  first,  left-hand  end 
of  low  horizontal,  then  above  to  the  right  remains  of  vertical  (w?);  second,  lower  right  quadrant  of 
circular  letter  [,  middle  and  high  remains  of  ink  9  [,  faint  low  traces  of  ink  10  y, 

first,  remains  of  circular  letter;  second,  long  oblique  descending  flat  to  the  right  12  _  [,  high 

fleck  13  S  S,  first,  left  semicircle;  second,  high  spot;  third,  middle  to  high  remains  [,  r 

or  Tt  14  o  a,  first,  lower  end  of  upright;  second,  low  arc  facing  upwards;  third,  low  remains, 

as  of  arc  facing  upwards;  above,  to  right,  high  remains  [,  low  remains  [,  high  fleck;  below, 
faint  traces?  ]  [,  high  dot  [,  high  spot,  as  if  junction  of  two  strokes  15  [,  first,  o  or 

c ;  second,  remains  of  upright  and  high  horizontal  (r  tt  t)  ;  third,  high  remains  9  _  o,  top  of  oblique 
descending  to  right;  below,  middle  to  low  remains  |,  tt  or  t  16  ij  i,  the  right-hand  end 

of  a  high  horizontal  touches  the  presumed  1  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  horizontal 
could  belong  to  the  same  letter  or  to  a  different  one  from  that  presenting  the  upright  [,  remains 
of  low  arc  facing  upwards  17  ]  ,  middle  to  low  traces,  as  if  of  end  of  oblique  descending  to 

right  p ...  py  first,  remains  of  upright;  to  the  right,  medial  traces;  second,  high  spot;  third,  high 
remains;  to  the  right,  remains  of  curved  stroke  facing  right,  like  the  right-hand  one  of  H,  tt  _  [, 
low  and  middle  to  high  remains  18  [,  middle  fleck  ]  ,  upright  on  edge  ]  _ ,  right-hand 

end  of  middle  horizontal;  traces  below  and  above  _  [,  lower  half  of  circular  letter  (co  also  possible) 
19  (interlinear  space)  [,  short  upright  or  left-hand  elements  of  a  circular  letter  19  _  [,  high 

spot  [,  top  of  descending  oblique ;  below,  fleck  at  line  level  _  [,  first,  small  high  arc  facing 
downwards;  second,  fleck  at  line  level  20  p,  Traces  seemingly  belonging  to  a  tall  upright;  to 

the  right,  above  the  line,  traces  seem  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  lectional  sign  a  a,  upright  [, 
upright,  with  a  high  horizontal  going  to  the  right  from  its  top,  slightly  projecting  to  the  left  21  v 

e,  lower  part  of  upright  22  a  e,  A  or  x  r  i,  oorc  [,  low  fleck;  above,  to  the  right,  appar¬ 
ent  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right :  A,  A  ?  23  ]  _ ,  lower  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right; 

flecks  above  k  c,  low  to  middle  remains;  to  the  right,  curved  stroke  facing  left  24  ]  ,  oblique 
descending  to  right;  traces  touching  it  from  below  at  what  must  have  been  its  mid-height  tj  e,  long 
low  horizontal  25  ]  ,  A  or  A  t  a,  upright  finishing  with  a  lower  long  curved  stroke  to  the 

right:  M?  _  [,  middle  spot;  above,  to  the  right,  high  spot  26  A,  first,  lower  part  of  oblique 

ascending  to  right;  second,  lower  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right  a  k,  low  arc  facing  upwards; 
above,  to  right,  middle  fleck  27  c 1.  .t,  first,  two  high  spots ;  second,  remains  of  long  oblique 

descending  to  right  28  [,  middle  spot  29  8 _  v,  small  spot  at  line-level  30  t  o, 

remains  of  left-hand  and  upper  parts  of  circular  letter,  with  middle  cross-bar  31  _  [,  TT  or  (less 

likely)  t  32  [,  left-hand  part  of  circular  letter  33  y  v,  left-hand  part  of  circular  letter 

(with  middle  cross-bar?)  _  [,  middle  and  low  flecks  of  ink  34  r  0,  e  or  c  35  o  jx,  k  or 

y  y  o,  lower  extremity  of  oblique  descending  to  right  o  o,  high  remains;  middle  and  low  tiny 
flecks  [,  high  and  middle  flecks 


;?] 

■ 
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Fr.  2 

]ea>V7rA[  ]rjc  [ 


1  _  [,  faint  medial  traces 

Fr.  3 

M 

].°f[ 


2  ] , ,  left-facing  semicircle 

Fr.  4 

]  C0L,[ 


1  ]  _ ,  right-hand  end  of  upward-facing  arc  at  line  level;  remains  of  ink  level  with  letter  tops 

Fr.  5 

].P.[ 

]...[ 

1  ]  ,  lower  part  of  two  parallel  uprights  .  [,  lower  half  of  right-facing  semicircle  2  First, 
upper  tip  of  ascending  oblique;  second,  small  loop  (p?);  third,  high  spot 

Fr.  1  col.  ii 

‘.  .  .  easily  her  .  .  .  above  all  other  women  .  .  .  Easily  you  would  notice  her  [standing  out]  like 
the  ram  in  the  flock  [,  that  great  leader  of  the  sheep] ,  the  eagle  of  birds,  [the  lion  among  beasts] , 
like  the  fair  [rose]  in  the  meadow,  most  excellent  [of  flowers] .  What  god  could  put  to  sleep  for  me  so 
great  an  [insufferable  grief]  ?  Not  Paean,  nor  Asclepius,  [even  if  they  gave  me]  to  drink  all  the  gentle 
[medicines?]  of  earth  together.  Only  death  could  [take]  me  outside  these  evils,  only  the  one  who  also 
kindled  in  me  this  [painful]  fire. — Why  do  you  hasten,  miserable  man,  and  [advance  into]  an  evil 
destiny  . .  .  ?  (15)  Men  [do  not  seek]  a  dishonourable  death  .  .  .  Thus  a  mean  slave  [in  fear]  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  for  a  small  pain,  hangs  himself  [in  vain] ,  avoiding  by  a  little  the  anger  of  the  one  who  threatens 
him  .  .  .  (19)  You  reckon  that  life  means  nothing  great  to  the  slave.  For  you  do  not  desire  [.  .  .]  death, 
but  so  that  you  may  at  once  [be  relieved]  of  suffering,  and  wishing  to  escape  enormous  evils,  and  to 
expel  [so  great]  a  pain  from  your  heart.  So  (for  it  is  necessary  to  live)  endure,  wretched  man,  and  live 
miserably,  and  do  not  put  to  sleep  [in  your  heart]  your  griefs  nor  your  tears.  The  girl  [will  get  no  help] 
from  this.  [The  destinies]  of  the  blessed  gods,  I  think,  are  never  evil--- -but  it  was  done  against  the 
will  of  the  gods,  against  the  will  of  Zeus.  For  she  pleased  all  the  immortals,  nor  was  there  any  of  the 
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blessed  whom  she  neglected.  She  increased  sacrifices  to  all  of  them,  each  in  turn,  beyond  her  power. 
But  that  helped  her  not  [at  all],  not  because  the  gods  were  angry  with  her,  for  the  girl  was  their  care, 
but  without  Fate  the  deeds  of  [all]  the  gods  are  void.  But  you,  sweetest  girl,  may  you  bear  easily  the 
inevitable  destiny,  may  you  be  of  good  cheer  and  rejoice  among  the  dead.  Of  all  (creatures)  there  is 
none  at  all  who  will  not  die,  not  man,  nor  bird  in  the  air,  nor  mountain  beast.’ 

Fr.  i  col.  ii 

2  [  ]  eic:  we  probably  have  here  a  verb  in  the  second  person  singular  (the  traces  seem  to 
exclude  [ojuSeic),  yet  the  ending  does  not  suit  any  form  likely  to  combine  with  kc,  like  the  optative  in 
4.  Was  it  a  separate  utterance,  e.g.  ‘Do  you  doubt?  You  would  easily  recognize  her  .  .  .’? 

.3  aXXaaiv  (pap.  aAAaoii'):  the  scribe  has  written  a  long  mark  over  a  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  the  uncontractcd  form  of  the  genitive  feminine  plural,  and  not  the  conjunction  aAAa,  which  very 
frequently  opens  the  line.  Together  with  rr/v 8e,  in  the  previous  line,  and  following  rrepiaXXov,  this  geni¬ 
tive  helps  to  reveal  the  subject  matter:  we  are  dealing  with  a  female  figure  who  is  being  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  her  kind  (cf.  Od.  19.326,  where  Penelope  says  of  herself:  aXXacov  rrepleipi  voov  Kal 
err 'appova  prjriv). 

TrepiaXXov:  TreplaXXa  as  an  adverb  occurs  first  in  Pindar  and  II.  Horn.  19.46,  and  often  enough 
in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  hexameters.  But  the  adjective  itself  is  used  only  by  Philodemus,  /I.P5.13Q.5 
(another  erotic  context),  and  is  plausibly  restored  in  the  same  author’s  Depietate  1773-4  (see  I).  Obbink 
(ed.),  Philodemus:  On  Piety  (1996)).  Here  it  might  agree  with  a  word  like  eiSoc,  e.g.  ‘a  beauty  exceptional 
above  all  odier  women’.  The  adjective,  like  the  adverb,  might  govern  a  genitive;  cf.  e.g.  Opp.  Hal. 
1. 144  Travrcov  TreplaXXa. 

4  ppaccaio :  in  the  middle  and  passive  voice,  <ppal,w  with  a  participle  adopts  the  construction 
common  to  verbs  related  to  any  kind  of  sensory  perception,  thus  meaning  ‘perceive,  observe’.  That 
we  need  an  accusative  as  the  object  of  the  verb  is  also  clear  from  the  words  which  begin  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  (ktIXov,  alerov),  since  d>c  introducing  them  indicates  that  they  are  part  of  two  similes  which 
should  refer  back  to  a  previous  accusative. 

8t[:  the  similes  express  the  idea  of  superiority;  I  therefore  suggest  e.g.  8i[arrperria  npopavelcav, 
‘you  could  easily  recognize  her  as  she  appeared  standing  out  from  the  rest’.  So  Mosch.  Ear.  71  (see 
below  on  7)  lv  Xaplrecci  Sierrperrev  Uppoyeveia. 

5  cue  ktIXov :  the  image  occurs  twice  in  the  Iliad,  of  military  commanders:  3.196  avroc  8e 
kt'lXoc  cue  irrirrcoXeirai  cjlyac  avSpdiv  (Odysseus),  13.492  Xaol  errovd’  cue  el  re  pera  ktIXov  eerrero 
prjXa  (Aeneas);  cf.  also  Alcm.  fr.  1.45**.  In  6  alerov  is  followed  by  the  genitive  [oijcuvcur,  which  prob¬ 
ably  distinguishes  it  as  the  mightiest  among  birds,  and  thus  the  ram  must  have  been  chosen  as  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  sheep.  The  object  of  the  comparison  is  very  probably  the  girl  (2  rrjvSe) 
whose  death  the  speaker  is  lamenting;  this  dwelling  on  her  excellence  leads  up  to  the  outburst  of  grief 
in  8-12  and  heightens  it  inasmuch  as  the  lost  love  is  seen  as  unique  and  outstanding.  For  the  whole 
passage,  compare  particularly  Opp.  Hal.  2.539-42. 

iv  rroip[vjj  (or  7 rolp[vrjc(i)?):  the  rest  of  the  verse  might  extend  the  description  of  the  ram,  e.g. 
rrpo^arcov  peyav  r/yepovria. 

6  alerov  [ol\wvd>v:  middle  stop  follows,  which  means  that  the  syntactic  relationship  between 
the  genitive  and  its  governing  noun  has  been  established  beforehand  (by  means  of  a  construction 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  5  n,,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  established  in  the  next  phrase).  In  35  the 
author  divides  non-human  creatures  into  two  categories,  birds  and  beasts.  We  already  have  the  birds; 
the  beasts  might  occupy  the  second  part  of  the  line.  Of  beasts,  the  lion  is  the  mightiest;  so  for  ex¬ 
ample  Opp.  Hal.  2.540,  or  in  the  fabulistic  tradition  and  the  novel  (Ach.  Tat.  2.21. 1,  22.1).  Therefore 
something  like  iv  9rf\pec[ci  Xeovra ,  with  perhaps  /ca[i  cue  or  /<a[Aor  before,  would  be  possible  for  the 
rest  of  the  line. 
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7  [  .  .  ]  TJpo<f>ep\ecrarov  -  *:  I  suggest  the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective,  which  would 

allow  a  plural  genitive  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  3  and  6,  e.g.  rrpo(j>ep\ecrarov  a v8cov.  We 
expect  here  the  pre-eminent  feature  of  the  meadow;  if  rrpo<j>ep\eerarov  avdOv  is  right,  its  name  should 
occupy  an  iambic  space  ( poSov ,  tor,  KpoKov  etc.).  I  should  be  inclined  to  choose  the  rose  as  the  most 
conspicuous  flower.  Compare  for  example  the  meadow  scene  in  Mosch.  Ear.  69-71,  where  the  rose  is 
associated  with  Europa,  who  is  avacca  among  her  companions,  and  so  it  becomes  the  leader  among 
the  other  flowers.  Similarly  in  Ach.  Tat.  2.1.2:  el  rote  avdeciv  IjOeXev  6  Zevc  imdelvai  fiactXea,  ro 
poSov  av  ruiv  avdecov  ej3a ciXeve. 

8  eiivT jceiev:  the  metaphor  goes  back  to  Od.  4.758  evvrjce  yoov ;  frequently  in  Nonnus,  e.g  D. 
19.14  rrevdoc,  96  avlrjv. 

a  [  to  -  a:  it  seems  clear  that  the  object  of  evvr/cetev  must  come  here,  and  aXyoc  looks  very 
suitable  as  the  object  of  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  soothe’.  Perhaps  restore  aA[yoc  aAacrov,  as  in  Q.S.  3.595 
(from  Homeric  rrevQoc  aXacrov). 

g-10  The  speaker  answers  his  rhetorical  question :  to  must  be  concessive,  since  it  has  been  im¬ 
plied  just  before  that  no  remedy  is  possible.  There  is  a  close  parallel  for  the  sense  in  Solon  fr.  13.59-60 
W:  rroXXaKi  S’  ii  oXlyrjC  o8vvr]C  peya  ylyverai  aXyoc  |  kovk  av  tic  Xvca ir’  rjma  pappaica  Souc.  In  10 
I  doubtfully  read  a.v\,  but  <xA[  may  be  possible.  Wc  could  consider  aA[yea  in  reference  to  the  situation, 
or  ay[dea  to  agree  with  r/ma  (assuming  that  avdea  could  refer  to  herbal  medicines).  If  the  answer  has 
a  main  verb,  perhaps  we  could  suggest  e.g. : 

oil  prjv  Plairpov,  AcKXrjrnoc  ovSe  Ke  [Souc  rrep 
rjTna  rravr’  apvSic  meeiv  yBovoc  aX [yea  Xvcai. 


ov  pr/v  nairjojv,  -Ak/cAiprioc  ov8i  k’  i[pvKOi 
r/TTia  rravr’  apvS ic  meeiv  ydovoc  av\9ea  Sovrec. 


10  rravr’  apvSic  (pap.  rravr’apvSic):  it  might  be  expected  that  there  was  special  reason  to  single 
out  the  marked  cases  of  elision.  However,  the  scribe  in  fact  fails  to  use  the  elision-mark  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  this  line  the  mark  makes  it  clear  that  the  second  a  belongs  to  the  adverb,  not  to  rravr  a; 
but  why  then  has  he  not  marked  the  elision  in  aXXarravevde  (31),  where  again  the  second  a  belongs  to 
the  adverb?  On  the  other  hand,  the  elision-mark  would  seem  more  useful  in  24  prjSevvaie,  where  it  is 
absent,  than  in  23  and  28,  where  the  context  is  clearer. 

11  €kt[:  cf.  Hes.  WD  1 15,  which  shows  the  words  in  the  same  position  as  they  would  occupy  in 
our  papyrus:  reprrovr’  iv  daXlrjci,  kokOv  eKrocdev  arravraiv.  But  in  our  case,  we  would  need  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  to  govern  pe.  In  epic  hexameter,  cktoc  +  transitive  verb  occurs  always  in  a  literal  sense,  but 
the  transference  seems  easy,  so  that  we  could  write  e.g.  eKr[ocdev  iepyoi.  Alternatively,  we  could  try 
something  like  koki Xv  Ik  rfcuvSc  cade ai. 

12  Saicac:  clearly  the  poet  understood  this  to  mean  ‘kindling’. 

^>[A]oya  Tijy[S(<f)  W  -  -  the  flame  is  not  the  fire  of  passion  (as  <j>Xoi  often  is  in  APj  but  the 
pain  of  bereavement;  cf.  Soph.  OT  166:  el  rrore  Kal  rrporepac  arac  vrrepopvvpevac  rroXei  pvvear 
eKTorriav  <f>Xoya.  rr'pparoc ,  eXOere  /cat  vvv.  It  specifically  refers  to  death  in  an  mscriptional  epitaph. 
pXoya  fiaXwv  acfiecrov  iv  rfj  KapSta  (. App .  Antk,  Ep.  Sep.,  746.18).  At  the  end,  a  verb  is  not  absolutely 
needed;  we  can  think  of  an  adjective  qualifying  <j>[X]oya,  e.g.  the  common  epic  epithet  aXeyew-r/v, 
often  found  at  line-end  (II.  18.17  etc.). 

13  irr[l  K]rjpa[c  (-)-*:  e.g  /ca/cac  S’  e rr[l  K]rjpa[c  irrepxn,  ‘You  advance  upon  an  evil  fate’. 

14  The  line  has  been  very  badly  damaged  and  only  provides  syntactical  information  (yap). 
Apart  from  those  before  the  first  a,  the  unread  traces  are  so  insubstantial  that  they  could  fit  any  letter. 

15  avSpec  y’  o[u]/c  icOXov:  ec  might  be  read  as  oc,  if  the  apparent  cross-bar  of  epsilon  is  simply 
displaced  ink.  Since  the  preceding  line  is  almost  totally  lost,  we  can  have  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
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context:  ‘Men  [should  not  desire]  an  ignoble  death’.  Alternatively,  we  could  read  avSpoc  .  .  .  9av[a]~ 
r[ov,  ‘it  is  for  an  ignoble  man  [to  seek  his  own]  death’.  I  have  assumed  that  the  speaker  is  more  likely 
to  talk  about  honourable  death  than  honourable  men,  but  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain. 

16  Kal  yap  St):  lines  16-18  seem  to  develop  an  excmplum,  and  the  particles  emphasize  this 
point;  cf.  II.  19.95,  where  the  general  account  of  Ate  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  her  deception 
of  Zeus. 

avaKToc  aeiKT) c  8pL<b[c  ro-v:  S/xdj[c  seems  more  likely  than  Sp. cp[6c  (Hes.  WD  430  and  West’s 
note).  If  the  slave  committed  suicide  for  a  trivial  reason,  it  must  have  been  fear  that  decided  him. 
Thus  a  word  or  phrase  meaning  ‘in  fear’  and  governing  the  genitive,  otherwise  semantically  redun¬ 
dant,  would  be  ideal.  rrepiSeicac  would  be  suitable  (but  note  that  in  Homer  the  first  iota  is  long),  or 
h tI  Tapfiei. 

17  S epyv  fipTrjce:  cf.  Eur,  Andr.  412  (with  the  compound  aTrapraw,  however)  and  81 1. 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator  of  this  story,  the  slave  committed  suicide  un¬ 
necessarily,  carried  away  by  his  own  anxiety,  so  that  one  can  restore  e.g.  p.a[ral(x>c.  The  form  itself  is 
not  found  in  epic,  where  parrjv  is  preferred,  but  it  occurs  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  a  hexameter  (e.g.  Scythinus,  AP  12.232.5).  For  differences  in  the  perception  of  self-killing  in 
classical  antiquity  according  to  the  causes  and  methods  chosen  to  perform  it,  see  MacAlister,  Dreams 
and  Suicides  55  ff.  Hanging  was  regarded  as  a  method  of  self-killing  out  of  desperation  and,  therefore, 
a  non-honourable  one. 

18  tvt9ov:  this  could  be  an  adjective  with  yp[Xov,  ‘trivial  anger’,  or  an  adverb  with  d[A]eud- 
peevoc,  ‘just  escaping’  (cf.  II.  13.184-5  r/Xeiiaro  .  .  .  |  rvrdov).  yo\Xov  fits  the  trace,  sense  and  metre.  At 
line-end,  since  there  is  no  connective  in  this  line,  I  should  think  of  an  epithet  of  xp[Xov  (assuming  that 
r vrdov  is  an  adverb),  e.g.  alvov ,  or  of  arr[€\i^rlTVPoc>  e-g-  atpov,  or  a  noun  attached  to  it,  e.g.  avSpoc  (cf. 
Nonnus,  who  frequently  uses  ai TeiXpr-pp  adjectivally). 

dM 

19  ov8ev  opav  [pt\Sy a  rraiSl  A[oy]  i£eai:  palaeographic  doubts  are  y  (the  trace  is  high  ink,  per¬ 
haps  the  top  of  an  oblique  descending  to  the  right;  above  it  is  a  clear  upright  trace  on  the  edge)  and 
A  (ink  near  the  top  of  the  line  and  at  line-level,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  apex  and  left  foot  of  a). 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  rraiSi  refers  to  the  slave  or  to  the  dead  girl  (called  Kovprj  in  24,  30, 
32),  and  whether  the  second  person  verb  addresses  someone  else,  or  even  the  reader,  or  the  speaker 
himself  (as  in  13). 

Grammatically,  we  must  assume  that  the  infinitive  opav  depends  on  A[oy]  which  would 
imply  taking  the  infinitive  absolutely,  meaning  ‘to  live’,  ‘carry  on  living’.  Assuming  that  rraiSi  refers 
to  the  slave,  I  would  interpret  the  clause  as  drawing  the  moral  of  the  story  just  told:  ‘You  see  that  life 
means  nothing  important  to  the  slave’.  The  construction  must  have  struck  the  scribe  as  odd,  since 
he  seems  to  have  added  a  superscript  above  the  last  letter  of  opav.  I  suggest  that  he  corrected  opav  to 
opdeda  1,  which  would  give  the  verb  a  more  usual  meaning  and  clarify  the  syntax  of  mi&i  (‘You  see 
how  nothing  seems  important  to  the  slave’).  Of  course,  the  correction  would  not  fit  the  metre.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  naiSi  refers  to  the  girl,  we  might  look  for  the  idea  ‘Nothing  you  can  do  will  help  her’, 
even  though  that  would  anticipate  24.  Professor  Parsons  has  doubtfully  suggested  ovSev  opav  [pjcya 
rratSi  y[ap]i{eat,  ‘Are  you  offering  (your)  death  as  a  great  favour  to  the  girl?’,  or  writing  Spate  (with 
iota  adscript  written  above  the  line)  parenthetically:  ‘You  do  the  girl — do  you  see? — no  great  favour’. 

ov  yap  [:  after  p  there  are  only  small  remains  of  ink  at  line-level.  Perhaps  the  connection  was: 
‘Do  not  think  of  suicide.  For  you  desire  death  [not  from  the  right  motive]  but  so  that  you  can  be  free 
of  misery,  and  wishing.  .  .’. 

20  Ip.tipeic'.  to  the  top  right  of  1  there  is  a  trace  that  is  too  small  to  be  superscript  text.  If  it 
belongs  to  a  lectional  sign,  it  might  be  the  right-hand  dot  of  a  trema  or  part  of  a  rough  breathing. 

oppa  /<[(e)  (")-«:  the  genitive  ayecov  suggests  a  verb  meaning  ‘be  relieved,  liberated  from’,  e.g. 
\o)(j>7]c:  cf.  A.R.  3.616  it;  ayctov  .  .  ■  KareXdjpeev,  784  Xwprjceiv  ayecov. 


j 

i 
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21  de'Xwv.  the  lambda  was  added  above  the  line,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote 
the  main  text.  The  original  dewv  could  fit.  the  grammar,  if  the  infinitives  eKpvyee iv  and  fiaXeeiv  are 
governed  by  Iptelpeic.  The  correction  probably  reflects  the  puzzlement  of  the  scribe  at  the  apparent 
contradiction  implied  by  ‘the  monstrous  evils  of  the  gods’,  since  it  is  said  later  that  the  gods  were  not 
at  all  responsible  for  these  sufferings.  However,  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  second 
voice  is  here  presenting  the  first  voice’s  presumed  arguments  in  order  to  refute  them  afterwards, 
which  makes  25  ff.  more  organic  within  the  speech.  Thus  the  ‘correction’  may  be  wrong. 

Trrjp,[a  -  -  *:  we  expect  an  object  for  fiaXeeiv  and  a  connective  to  join  this  new  infinitive  phrase. 
This  suggests  rrrjp.[a  8c  or  7 Tr/fi[ara  8’  (re,  in  correlation  with  the  one  after  the  first  infinitive,  seems  to 
be  prevented  by  the  strong  punctuation  after  /ca/cd).  The  end  could  be  another  noun,  e.g.  Trfj/j,a  kokoio 
(1 Od .  3.152)  or  Trr]p,aroc  aXyoc  (Q.S.  1.81),  but  these  do  not  allow  for  Sc.  An  adjective  seems  most  likely, 
e.g.  Trrjp.[a  aXacrov  or  7nj/a[a  Se  roccov  (Q.S.  3.561  roccov  .  .  .  7717/xa). 

22  roivvv  yap :  this  combination  of  particles  is  not  otherwise  attested  in  Greek  literature,  but 
their  presence  can  be  accounted  for  separately,  roivvv,  according  to  Dennislon,  GP  569-74,  may  be 
used  to  introduce  an  answer  as  ‘springing  from  the  actual  words,  or  general  attitude,  of  a  previous 
speaker.  The  logical  force  is  often  not  very  strong. . .’.  In  fact,  as  he  points  out,  the  answer  may  convey 
a  criticism  of  the  previous  speaker’s  words,  and  can  even  be  used  at  the  opening  of  ScvrcpoXoyiaL. 
That  is  what  we  have  here:  a  completely  different  reaction  to  the  girl’s  death  is  set  out.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  a  yap-clause  immediately  after  that  introduced  by  roivvv,  to  explain 
the  inference  which  in  the  mind  of  the  (new)  speaker  has  determined  his  answer  (e.g.  Pollianus,  AP 
11. 127.3-4;  App.  Anth.,  Ep.  Exhort.  83.17).  Thus  I  believe  that  toIvvv  here  belongs  with  rXrjdi,  while  yap 
introduces  the  reason  behind  the  exhortation:  rXijdt  roivvv  £weiv  yap  dvay/07. 

23  £,u>9t  is  not  an  attested  form,  but  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  370  quotes  ‘an  anomalous  imperative 
Idiral  from  a  private  letter  of  the  earlier  third  century  ad  (P.  Meyer  20.21).  Conversely,  c'L)v  replaces 
e(0)v  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect,  e.g.  in  the  LXX  (Blass- Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Gram- 
matik  des  JIT  Griechisch 17  §882).  It  seems  likely  that  the  alternation  of  -to-  with  -77-  in  the  contracted 
forms,  and  the  presence  of  (,<1>clv  alongside  t,aciv  ( l,rjv ),  might  have  led  to  taking  {cu-  as  the  radical  of 
the  verb  and  adding  endings  directly  to  it. 

aXyea  [  -  *:  assuming  that  ei "va£e  governs  both  aA yea  and  [8]a/cpi>a,  we  might  suggest  the  very 
frequent  formulaic  ending  dAyea  dvpup  (II.  9.321  etc,.;  QS.  5.470,  14.166).  Q.S.  10.293  is  especially  rel¬ 
evant  to  our  piece,  since  Paris  there  asks  his  wife  to  relieve  him  from  his  terrible  (there  physical)  pain, 
and  elements  such  as  the  administering  of  medicine  (cf.  8-10)  are  also  present. 

24  pvrj8’:  for  the  postponement  of  the  conjunction,  cf.  II.  9.31. 

eiivaCe:  cf.  Nonn.  D.  44.207  8 aicpvov  cvvqc etc  (line-beginning). 

Koprfi:  the  added  iota  is  written  in  the  same  ink  as  the  main  text.  Since  the  end  of  the  line  is 
missing,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  correction  should  be  accepted  or  not,  or  indeed 
how  far  it  is  a  correction,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  original  Kopp  was  intended  as  a  dative,  and  that 
the  superscript  was  made  at  a  second  pass  through  the  text  (we  have  no  certain  evidence  about  the 
normal  practice  of  the  scribe  as  regards  iota  adscript).  In  any  case,  the  sense  seems  to  be:  ‘To  the  girl 
these  things  will  be  of  no  use  at  all’,  or  ‘The  girl  will  not  care  cibout  these  things  at  all’.  I  do  not  see 
how  to  fit  in  a  form  of  ptcXciv,  but  \ap-qyc  1  or  [apr/gei  seems  to  fit  the  meaning,  and  I  should  suggest  the 
future  as  fitting  the  context  better.  These  forms  often  occur  at  hexameter-end,  with  dative  preceding 
(a prjyei  II.  15.42  etc.;  aprjtjei  Nic.  Alex.  141,  Nonn.  D.  27.182,  39.203). 

25  It  is  obvious  that  [rjauTa  and  Kai<ai  do  not  belong  to  the  same  phrase.  We  do  not  find 
a  single  instance  of  the  nominative  plural  form  of  the  noun  /caicp  in  the  whole  of  extant  epic  poetry; 
therefore  I  take  KaKai  as  an  adjective.  It  occurs  eight  times  in  extant  Greek  epic,  and  in  three  cases  it 
modifies  Krjpec  (Q.S.  5.536,  8.152,  11.39),  which  I  suggest  restoring  at  line-end.  The  nominatives  imply 
that  otoptat  is  here  used  parenthetically,  as  in  e.g.  Od.  14.363,  22.140  and  A.R.  3.479,  4.197.  The  mean¬ 
ing  would  be:  ‘Bad  destiny  is  never,  I  think,  anything  to  do  with  the  gods’. 
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26  tctvi<t[o:  given  that  the  following  verbs  are  all  imperfects  (secondary  sequence),  I  have 
preferred  t€tvkt\o  to  reru/cr[at  as  a  supplement. 

27  irjvSavev  (pap.  irjvSavev ):  rough  breathing  added  perhaps  to  prevent  confusion  with  the 
imperfect  erjv,  particularly  in  the  proximity  of  a  dative. 

oiiSe  tic  rj[ev :  for  the  same  phrase  at  line-end  cf.  II.  24.610,  A.R.  4.976,  QS.  2.529,  11.437;  ki 
A.R.  3.273-4  and  QS.  13. 130-31  it  is  continued  as  here  by  a  relative  clause  referring  to  the  indefi¬ 
nite  TIC. 

28  eVacjroi:  iKac\roic  would  also  be  possible,  but  the  plural  would  be  a  rarity  (in  hexameter 
literature  only  Ps.-Opp.  Gym.  3.20,  4.41). 

29  ra  S’  ovk  covrjce  puv  [  -  *:  this  new  clause  must  finish  at  line-end,  since  the  next  line 
begins  a  new  one.  Thus  I  print  ra  S’,  not  raS1,  to  provide  a  connective.  For  the  line-end  an  adverb 
or  a  secondary  accusative  relating  to  wvrjce  (cf.  Od.  23.24  ci  Si  tovto  ye  yrjpac  ovr/cei',  14.67  to AA’ 
wv-qcev  etc.)  would  be  suitable:  oiiSev  would  combine  with  the  preceding  simple  negative  to  produce 
an  emphatic  negation;  for  the  phrase,  cf.  Nonn.  Paraph:  6.193-4  ovSiv  ov-qcei  (similarly  8.171,  12.83). 
An  alternative,  despite  the  repetition  in  34,  would  be  epiTrjc,  but  I  have  not  found  it  in  combination 
with  ovlvrjfju  elsewhere  in  verse. 

30  Ko[vprj :  t<o[vprjc  would  be  another  possibility,  with  pU\e  impersonal.  In  surviving  hexameter 
literature  we  find  24  instances  of  picXe  1,  15  with  the  nominative  construction  and  7  impersonal.  In  fact, 
authors  may  have  their  own  preference:  Homer,  for  example,  uses  only  the  personal  construction, 
whereas  Quintus  never  uses  it.  I  only  propose  Ko[vp-q  because  this  is  the  more  poetic  construction. 

31  9ewv  /revet  pieppiepa:  the  genitive  9ewv  is  not  likely  to  depend  on  kcvcl,  since  this  adjective,  in 
the  epic  language,  when  accompanied  by  a  genitive,  has  a  quite  physical  meaning:  As  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  resulting  9ewv  pieppiepa,  the  ancient  commentators  do  not  necessarily  attribute  a  negative 
meaning  to  the  adjective;  cf.  e.g.  the  scholion  to  II.  10.48:  pieppiep’  err’  rjpiaTi-  pi eplpivrjc  Kal  ppovriSoc 
a£ia.  KaracTpecjieTai  etc  to  /ca/ca  A  Aml.  Similarly,  in  Timaeus’  Lexicon  Vocum  Platonicarum  s.v.  pieppiepoc 
<5  Sia  Travovpyidiv  (f>povriSa  tlclv  epnrotwv.  Thus  the  meaning  should  be  ‘without  (the  consent  of)  Fate, 
the  mighty  (devices)  of  the  gods  are  void’. 

tt[  -  for  the  line-end  the  traditional  epya  accompanying  pieppiepa  is  excluded  for  palaeo- 
graphical  reasons.  A  copula  or  a  passive  verb  serving  this  function  would  suit  the  meaning  of  the  line, 
but  traces  and  metre  exclude  the  commonest  such  verbs.  I  suggest  dewv  .  .  .  t[o.vtcov;  cf.  e.g.  II.  17.568, 
22.15,  Scut.  56;  II.  8.17,  9.159;  Theog.  813,  where  we  find  the  same  words  in  the  same  sedes.  t\o.vtwv 
seems  preferable  to  -n-favTa  (agreeing  with  pieppiepa),  since  it  opposes  more  vividly  the  power  of  all  the 
gods  against  the  single  authority  of  atca. 

32  Kovpa:  Homer  has  only  Kovprj.  The  form  with  short  a  occurs  in  Callimachus,  Hymn  3.72 
(. Kovpa ,  cu  8e  .  .  .)  and  Naumachius  in  Heitsch,  GDRK 29.70. 

a<f>vKTo[vc  seems  to  be  granted  both  palaeographically  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mean¬ 
ing;  the  adjective  is  not  present  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  there  are  parallels  elsewhere  (Opp.  Hal. 
3. hi,  QS.  10.286). 

33-5  Professor  Parsons  notes  that  these  lines  elaborate  a  consolation  formula  found  on  grave¬ 
stones  (evdvpcec  ovSelc  dOavaroc);  see  J.  Chapa,  Letters  of  Condolence  in  Greek  Papyri  (1988)  36!'. 

33  yeyv^L-  the  final  trace  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  any  letter.  After  yevoio,  we 
might  expect  an  optative,  i.e.  yeyrj9o[ic,  but  I  have  not  found  this  perfect  optative  attested  anywhere 
in  literature  or  documentary  papyri.  Only  the  imperative  can  be  found,  and  that  only  in  a  single 
composition  (in  Doric  dialect),  Hymnus  Curetum.  5-6  yeyd9i. 

34  redvpiperai:  this  is  the  form  of  the  future  commonly  found  in  prose-writers  of  the  Roman 
period. 

epL[nrjc :  widely  attested  at  line-end  in  epic  hexameter,  although  often,  unlike  here,  as  part  of 
dXXa  Kal  epiTr/c  or  7 rep  epiTrjc. 


35  opeioc:  the  metre  requires  this  to  be  scanned  as  an  anapaest.  Perhaps  the  poet  intended 
a  hypothetical  adjective  opeoc;  the  scribe  then  wrote  the  much  commoner  opeioc.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  evidence  for  such  a  form,  except  in  an  inscription  from  Amorgos  quoted  by  LSJ,  IG  12(7). 75. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  poet  had  in  mind  alternations  of  the  type  x^kcioc/ xo.Xkcoc,  which 
are  common  in  Homeric  diction  (Chantraine,  Gi:  Horn,  i  168).  Alternatively,  we  could  envisage  a  cor- 
reption  of  ei,  although  West,  Greek  Metre  n-12,  states  that  ei  is  one  of  the  least  frequently  shortened 
diphthongs. 

A.  NODAR 


4940.  EIistorical  Fragment  (Timagenes?) 

5B.54/G(2)  14.8  x  13.4  cm  First  century  ad? 

Plate  V 

A  medium  brown  papyrus,  complete  only  at  the  top  and  containing  remains 
of  three  columns.  Of  these,  only  col.  ii  is  complete  at  both  left  and  right,  with 
a  width  of  6.5-7  cm  anc;l  accommodating  16-20  letters.  The  intercolumnium  is  c.1.8 
cm  wide.  The  height  of  the  incomplete  column  is  1 1.3  cm,  and  the  data  collected 
by  W.  A.  Johnson,  Bookrolls  and  Scribes  in  Oxyrhynchus  (2004)  no— 13,  203ff.,  show  that 
columns  of  this  width  might  be  c.  13-15  cm  in  height  (but  could  be  more).  There  are 
thus  3  or  4  lines  missing  at  the  foot,  possibly  more.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  hand  is  a  rounded  bookhand  of  the  early  Roman  (or  possibly  late  Hel¬ 
lenistic)  period.  There  are  no  diacritical  marks  or  lectional  signs.  Bilinearity  is  sig- 
nificandy  broken  only  by  c)>.  The  scribe  employs  the  split- top  t  characteristic  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  Also  notable  are  the  angular  a  (though  the  more  rounded  form 
also  appears),  e  occasionally  with  a  closed  loop  at  the  top,  and  co  made  in  three 
distinct  strokes.  These  characteristics  suggest  a  date  within  the  range  bounded  by 
P.  Fay.  6  (=  Roberts,  GLH  gc,  Homer,  late  1  bc)  and  P.  Loud.  II  141  [p.181]  (=  Rob¬ 
erts,  GLH  12a,  ad  88).  Also  worth  comparing  are  XIX  2221  (‘rounded  informal’, 
mid  1  ad)  and  IX 1182  (=  GMAW2  67, 1/11  ad).  This  all  points  to  a  date  certainly  not 
later  than  the  first  century  ad  and  possibly  even  a  little  earlier. 

The  content  is  historical,  located  firmly  in  the  context  of  the  early  50s  bc, 
the  events  surrounding  the  departure  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  from  Alexandria  and  the 
negotiations  over  his  restoration.  Evidence  for  this  episode  is  provided  by  several 
sources,  notably  Plutarch  (especially  C.  min.  34 fh,  see  below),  Dio  and  Cicero;  for 
modern  summary  accounts,  see  M.  Siani-Davies,  ‘Ptolemy  xn  Auletes  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans’,  Historia  46  (1997)  306-40  (list  of  main  sources  at  318  n.  42),  W.  Huss,  Agypten 
in  hellenistischer  Tat  (2001)  686  ff.  The  events  referred  to  in  the  present  text  fall  in  58 
bc.  Ptolemy  Auletes  has  left  Alexandria,  whether  voluntarily  or  under  duress,  and 
is  on  his  way  to  Rome  hoping  to  persuade  leading  Romans  to  restore  him  by  force 
of  arms.  Cato  is  in  Rhodes  and  summons  (or  invites)  Ptolemy  to  come  and  see  him. 
They  have  an  interview,  and  Cato  persuades  Ptolemy  to  return  to  Alexandria,  but 
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the  latter  is  in  turn  dissuaded  by  his  piXoi  and  resumes  his  journey  to  Rome.  This  is 
the  framework  within  which  the  exegesis  of  details  in  this  papyrus  must  fit,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  straightforward.  The  first  important  point  is  that  its  proposed  syntacti¬ 
cal  structure  rests  on  what  seems  to  be  the  inescapable  restoration  of  [ejyetc  in  i  18. 
Therefore  oratio  recta  at  this  point.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  lines  are  lost  at  the  foot 
of  col.  i  (see  above)  and  where  the  oratio  recta  ends,  but  my  hypothesis  is  that  this 
falls  immediately  before  ravra  in  ii  i.  Who  is  the  speaker?  Why  not  Cato  himself, 
in  the  context  of  the  interview  in  Rhodes,  telling  Ptolemy  that  he  should  pay  off’  his 
debts  to  someone  and  perhaps  advising  him  that  if  he  places  his  hopes  for  restora¬ 
tion  in  Pompey,  he  should  think  better  of  it  vel  sim.  (i  15-18)?  Having  been  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  Rhodians,  Ptolemy  now  regrets  having  fled  Alexandria,  and 
Cato’s  offer  to  go  on  an  embassy  persuades  him  to  think  of  going  back,  since  he 
takes  Cato’s  advice  and  standing  seriously;  but  he  is  then  dissuaded  or  held  back 
by  a  certain  Tryphon  .  .  .  (after  which  point  the  text  fails  us).  This  exegesis  is  not 
unproblematical,  and  Professor  C.  B.  R.  Peking  suggests  in  Note  B  below  an  al¬ 
ternative  understanding  of  this  passage. 

Except  at  the  end  of  col.  ii  (where  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr  R.  A.  Coles  for 
his  attempts  to  realign  the  damaged  fibres),  the  readings  are  reasonably  secure; 
the  more  speculative  restorations  are  confined  to  the  notes.  A  few  points  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  syntax  deserve  notice.  If  I  have  correctly  located  the  end  of  the  oratio 
recta ,  the  narrative  following  the  speech  consistently  employs  the  historic  present. 
It  is  notable  that  the  pcev  in  ii  2  is  not  balanced  by  a  following  Se,  but  jxev  ovv  in  ii 
9  will  be  picked  up  by  Se  in  ii  17,  if  my  understanding  of  the  articulation  of  the 
text  is  correct.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the  sense  after  pvyrjc,  as  is  proposed,  we  then 
have  a  genitive  absolute  ( Karoovoc  inrexo/ievov),  followed  by  zkAvov  (as  the  object 
of  Xajxfiavei)  which  must  refer  to  Cato;  thus  the  subject  of  the  genitive  absolute 
is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  main  verb  (see  Pelling  on  Plut.  Ant.  53.1,  citing 
Nicias  16.7  and  Ant.  16.5,  22.4,  34.5,  sometimes  in  order  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  perhaps 
here — Karorva  vtt eyo/xerov). 

The  information  in  the  text  does  not  alter  or  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
main  sequence  of  events,  but  there  are  several  minor  points  of  historical  interest. 
The  reference  to  Ptolemy’s  debts  may  point  to  the  name  Canidius  as  the  creditor, 
a  friend  of  Cato  sent  to  persuade  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus  to  abdicate  (Plut.  C.  min.  35.2; 
see  i  16  n.).  I  find  no  direct  reference  in  the  existing  sources  to  Ptolemy  Auletes 
having  been  treated  with  contempt  or  arrogance  by  the  Rhodians  (ii  2—3,  if  the 
restoration  stands),  but  this  is  not  intrinsically  implausible ;  note,  however,  that  Plu¬ 
tarch  refers  to  Ptolemy’s  being  taken  aback  by  Cato’s  treating  him  as  an  ordinary 
commoner.  If  the  reference  to  Tryphon  as  the  one  responsible  for  holding  Ptolemy 
back  from  the  proposed  return  to  Alexandria  is  correct,  it  will  connect  neatly  with 
an  inscription  from  Philae,  SB  V  8424:  Tpvpcov  Aio[vv\c]ov  [t]ov  veov  |  Kivaihoc 
rji<[u)]  |  rrapa  rrjvYcLv  r rjv  e[r  |  0]t[Acuc]. 
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Finally,  authorship.  The  palaeographical  considerations  firmly  preclude  at¬ 
tribution  to  the  lost  Aegyptiaca  of  Appian,  which  might  have  been  an  attractive 
hypothesis.  A  likely  candidate,  on  various  counts,  would  appear  to  be  Timagenes 
(Fraser,  Ptol.  Alex,  i  518-19).  The  hypothesis  of  an  Alexandrian  writer  turning  up  on 
a  papyrus  at  Oxyrhynchus  has  an  obvious  attraction.  Further,  Timagenes  must  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  matters,  having  been  forcibly  taken  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius  in  55  bc,  only  a  few  years  after  the  events  described  in  our  fragment. 
He  wrote  /TjSAia  ttoX Xa  of  which  we  know  the  title  of  only  one  (ilepi  Bac iAe<w); 
see  FGrH  88  Ti  and  cf.  LXXI  4809.  He  is  cited  by  Plutarch,  Pomp.  49,  as  the 
source  for  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  left  Alexandria  under  pressure  from  Theophanes 
of  Mitylene,  who  was  scheming  to  get  Pompey  a  new  command.  Finally,  with  all 
due  attention  to  the  dangers  of  circular  argument,  it  is  striking  how  close  are  the 
details  in  this  fragment  to  the  material  in  Plutarch,  C.  min.  35 — the  hopes  placed  in 
Pompey,  Cato’s  wisdom  and  fiapvrrjc,  Cato’s  offer  to  help  restore  him,  the  conflict¬ 
ing  advice  of  Ptolemy’s  piXoi.  Timagenes  could  then  well  be  imagined  as  the  (or  a) 
main  source  for  Plutarch’s  account  of  this  episode  (and  references  to  the  corruption 
and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  Svvaroi  would  also  fit,  given  what  else  we  know  of  I  i- 
magenes’  later  outspokenness  on  this  subject).  The  present  fragment  might,  then, 
belong  to  Ilepi  BaaXewv  or  one  of  the  other  books  of  Timagenes.  If  so,  it  may  be 
our  first  direct  testimony  for  this  author.  It  is,  however,  also  worth  noticing  P.  Med. 
inv.  68.53  (C-  Balconi,  ‘Rabirio  Postumo  dioiketes  d’Egitto  in  P.  Med.  inv.  68.53?’ 
Aegyptus  73  (1993)  3-20),  of  unknown  provenance  (perhaps  Oxyrhynchus  or  the 
Arsinoite)  and  assigned  to  mid  1  bc  to  mid  1  ad  on  palaeographical  grounds.  This 
has  a  description  of  the  rapacious  behaviour  of  a  certain  /Tocto^-oc,  who  might 
well  be  Rabirius  Postumus.  There  are  no  grounds  for  connecting  the  Milan  frag¬ 
ment  closely  with  the  Oxyrhynchus  text  (and  the  hand  is  certainly  different),  but 
the  content  of  the  latter  might  provide  general  support  for  locating  the  content  of 
the  former  in  the  50s  bc  rather  than  the  postulated  alternative  (Postumus  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  ad  45-7;  see  Bastianini,  gTE  17  (1975)  272,  ANRWll.10.1  (1988)  505),  and  an 
anti- Roman  tone  is  congruent  with  Timagenes’  reputation  (FGrH  88  T3  =  Seneca, 
De  ira  23.4-8).  This  is  hypothesis.  In  Note  A  below,  Professor  Pelling  suggests  that 
Plutarch  likely  drew  on  Munatius  Rufus,  as  Timagenes  might  also  have  done,  and 
makes  the  case  for  Munatius  as  the  putative  author  of  the  present  fragment. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  Christopher  Pelling,  which  are  appended 
below,  I  am  indebted  to  Dominic  Rathbone,  Nikolaos  Gonis,  and  above  all  Peter 
Parsons,  who  has  greatly  enhanced  my  understanding  of  the  text  on  several  key 
points  of  palaeography,  reading,  and  interpretation. 
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Col.  i 

Jama-re 

]vyXavoL 

M.Ja 
] .  .  ^Aa 

S  ]pXOVTC0V 

\Xr]dr)8e 

]tor  c 

l.yv. 

]lOVCLOLV 

10  JaAAo 

]pevr)i 

].^ar[.]. 

].  .[ _ ]rov 

]qmo[  Jan/ 

15  ]  .  8  _  aXvcaiTaTrpoc 

|  _  vocjyeiXy 
]acTeeA-rr[  ]8ac 
\ttt]lov[  Jxetc 


Col.  ii  Col.  iii 

fieivy  _  op  [ . ]rau[ 

rapevraper  [  _  ]  iq 

SicowftptVTrXeiCTOv 
tttoAc[  _  ]  aicuiperape 
5  Xovepya^ejaiTpc^v 
yr/CKair  vKarwvocvrre 
XopevovTrpecfievceiv 
eicrrjvaXe^avSpeiav 
exeivovpevovvXapfia 
10  veiraXapevTixaifiapv 

TepovrrpocracTOiavTac  \ 

Ac  [  JovpyiacvTToXaficoy  [ 

rrapec  pyapavTUHpr]d[  j 

yiprj  _  _  povecrepco\  j 


15  pr)Texpe[  ]rTOViTcovxa  15  | 

.9-v.9YV.  ..[.]..[.].?*[  .  | 

Xei ivtt  _  [  ]  a  _  _  tveiSe  _  [  j 

Tpv(j>a>ve[  ]  u[  ]  _  vXopevoc  t  [ 

].V[“ 


Col.  i 

4  ]  . .  >  first;  dot  at  line  level  and  foot  of  upright  curving  to  the  right;  second,  right  arc  71c, 
left-hand  part  of  oval  letter,  then  horizontal  at  two-thirds  height  (e?)  8  ]  ,  foot  of  descending 

oblique  with  ligature  to  the  foot  of  h  v  ,  trace  at  line  level  touching  v  12  ]  ,  top  of  ascend¬ 
ing  oblique  ] . ,  e  or  c  13  ] . . ,  first,  bottom  of  oval  letter  or  join  of  descending  oblique  and 

upright  (e.g.  n);  second,  foot  of  ascending  oblique  15  ]  ,  horizontal  speck  at  line  level  S  _  a, 

scattered  traces  16  ]  .  ,  first,  short  vertical  trace  level  with  letter  tops;  second,  traces  of  high 

descending  oblique  and  scattered  traces  at  line  level  (a?);  third,  short  upright  or  right  arc 

Col.  ii 

1  y  p,  foot  of  upright  or  descending  oblique  with  right  serif  _  [,  e  or  e  2  ]  ,  first, 

speck  at  mid-height  then  short  ascending  oblique  at  line  level;  second,  upright  curving  to  the  left  at 
bottom;  third,  vertical  trace  at  mid-height,  then  dot  at  line  level;  fourth,  upright  with  joins  from  the 
left  at  top  and  bottom  v  first,  upright  with  join  at  top  (p  ?);  second,  eeoorc  6  tv,  after 
lacuna  scattered  traces  on  edge  12  _  [Join  of  mid-stroke  of  preceding  e  with  a  letter  (upright?) 
J3  c .  h  horizontal  speck  at  two-thirds  height  14  77  _  i  p,  first,  high  horizontal  trace;  second,  right 
end  of  upper  arc;  third,  top  of  upright  or  steeply  descending  oblique;  fourth,  j>  or  -j-  16  a, 

scattered  traces  at  mid-height  v  o,  upright  ,  [,  first,  speck  at  mid-height  (part  of  upright?); 
second,  scattered  traces  on  edge;  third,  short  ascending  oblique  at  one-third  height  then  descending 
oblique  (bottom  left  of  M?)  ]  _  _ ,  first,  displaced  horizontal  or  oblique  trace  ;  second,  two  specks 

of  ink,  one  high,  the  other  at  mid-height  ] . ,  traces  of  high  horizontal  and  confused  traces  below 


I 
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Col.  i 

Jam  arre 

Col.  ii 

fieiv  yirop€[ . ]  ran- 

r]yyXavoi 

ra  pev  r a  pe r\  1  v 

]«‘[.]a 

Siam  vfipiv  rrXelcTov 

]  t roXXa 

IlToXe[p}ala)i  perape- 

5 

a]pXovTO)v  5 

Xov  epyatjerai  rr/c  <j>v- 

a]A rjOrj  8e 

yrjc  xai  tov  Karwvoc  vrre- 

]  cojec 

Xopevov  rrpecfievceiv 

].VV. 

etc  rrjv  J4Xe£avSpetav 

Jtouctar 

exelvov  pev  ovv  Xapfia- 

10 

]  aAAo  10 

vet  raXa  pev  Tt  teat  /3a pv~ 

-]pev7]i 

repov  rrpoc  rac  rotavrac 

\y  tcar[  J  _ 

Aet[T]  ovpy lac  vrroXafiajv 

]..[... .>ov 

rrapecri  yap  avrtot  prjd[e- 

]amo[  i  Jam 

vt  prjj  pjf>povecrepa>[t 

15 

]  StaAficat  ra  rrpoc  15 

pr)T€  Kpe[l]TTOVL  ram  xa- 

c\) 

]  S  v  o^eiXrj- 

r’  avroy  PYe/x[b]ra)[i/]  tret- 

{jbcira 

rjac  re  eA-rr[t]Sac 

9apXelv  tt  [  ]a  eivei  Se  k[ 

rrpoc  LIop\rrrpov  [  Jxetc 

Tpixfuov  e[  ]ou[  j  vXopevoc 

]A 

17  x,  first,  horizontal  at  mid-height;  second,  thick  top  of  descending  oblique;  third,  small  upper 

arc  77  [,  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  of  tt  extends  horizontally  to  join  the  foot  of  an  ascending  oblique 

a  i,  first,  foot  of  upright  and  high  horizontal  (r  or  t 

);  second,  horizontal  touching  t  at  two-thirds 

height  [,  upright  with  horizontal  join  from  the  right  at  one-third  height  (k?)  18  ]  ,  part 

of  right  arc  at  mid-height  ]  .  . ,  first,  traces  of  upright  then  thick  ascending  oblique  just  below  line 

level;  second,  thick  dot  at  one- third  height  19  ]. 

,  speck  at  mid-height 

‘  .  .  to  repay  debts  owed  to  Canidius(P)  .  .  .  and  the  hopes  (that?)  you  place  on  Pompey  .  .  . 

tolerate(?).”  And  these  things  then,  after  the  arrogant  behaviour  of  the  Rhodians(?),  caused  Ptolemy 
to  repent  greatly  of  his  flight  even  as  (?)  Cato  was  promising  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Alexandria.  So 
he  (sc.  Ptolemy)  was  anyway  for  taking  him  (sc.  Cato)  up  on  it,  understanding  that  he  was  perhaps 
somewhat  more  weighty  for  such  public  duties.  For  he  had  the  opportunity  to  obey  no-one  better 
disposed  ( or  wiser)  or  better  among  the  contemporary  leaders(?).  But  Tryphon  in  turn  was  for  delay¬ 
ing^),  .  .  .  not(?)  wishing  .  .  .’ 

Col.  i 

Assuming  that  the  column  width  is  uniform,  there  will  be  up  to  12  letters  missing  at  the  left  ol 
lines  1— 12  and  10-11  letters  missing  at  the  left  of  lines  13-14)  which  precludes  any  attempt  to  extract 
continuous  sense. 

5  a\pXOVTtuy'.  perhaps  a  reference  to  leading  Romans  whom  Plutarch  terms  S vvarol  (C.  min. 
35.6;  a pxovtoc  also  occurs  in  35.7). 
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15-18  About  5  or  6  letters  missing  at  the  left. 

15-16  Reference  to  the  repayment  of  debts  seems  very  plausible,  given  the  evidence  for 
Ptolemy’s  borrowing  from  prominent  Romans,  of  whom  the  best  known,  a  little  later,  was  Rabirius 
Postumus  (Cicero,  Rab.  Post.  4). 

16  c.5  ]  8  v:  perhaps  tov  Kav]l8t.pv.  The  restoration  is  proposed  with  some  reservations.  The 
second  trace  after  the  lacuna  very  well  suits  the  top  of  A  (the  only  other  possibility  is  a),  but  the  space 
between  that  and  v  is  barely  adequate  for  to.  Six  letters  in  the  lacuna  at  the  left  is  certainly  a  maxi¬ 
mum  (giving  a  total  of  18)  but  three  seems  minimal.  The  historical  evidence,  circumstantial  though 
it  is,  is  attractive.  Ptolemy  contracted  debts  to  leading  Romans.  Canidius  was  a  friend  of  Cato  who 
figures  prominently  in  the  negotiations  with  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus  (C.  min.  35.2,  37 )  and  could  perhaps 
have  been  a  creditor  of  Auletes.  The  arguments  for  identifying  him  with  P.  Canidius  Crassus,  par¬ 
tisan  of  Antonius  and  consul  in  4.0  bc,  are  set  out  at  length  in  M.-C.  Ferries,  ‘La  Lbgende  noire  de 
P.  Canidius  Crassus’,  Athenaeum  n.s.  88  (2000)  413-30;  additional  documentary  evidence  for  a  later  and 
substantial  financial  stake  in  Egypt  on  his  part  would  be  a  welcome  accretion  to  this  hypothesis,  but 
certainty  cannot  be  claimed;  see  P.  van  Minnen,  Am.  Soc.  30  (2000)  29-34,  APF  ig]  (2001)  74-80;  K. 
Zimmermann,  flE  138  (2002)  133—9. 

17-18  The  restorations  proposed  yield  lines  of  16  and  17  letters  respectively,  ac  at  the  beginning 
of  18  is  perhaps  not  out  of  the  question.  Despite  the  loss  of  the  bottoms  of  letters,  ]nrjiov  is  certain 
and  compels  IIoR\tn)iov. 

[e]x£tc  seems  the  only  plausible  restoration  and  forces  the  presumption  of  oratio  recta  (see  in- 

trod.). 

Col.  ii 

1  fieiv  is  perhaps  the  end  of  an  infinitive,  followed  by  an  imperative  (vir6p.e[ve',  cf.  LSJ  s.v. 
m TO/j,eva>  11.4),  but  something  more  is  required:  if  this  is  the  end  of  the  speech  (see  introd.),  xal  ravra 
pcev  kt\.? 

2  jxh>  is  not  balanced  by  8e  if  my  articulation  of  the  text  is  correct;  a  usage  most  commonly  but 
not  always  with  tt  panov  or  nporepov  (J.  D.  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles  (1954)  376). 

2-3  Restore  p,er[a  -n}]r  two  ’PoS'iojv  ufipiv?  po  is  attractive  and  is  permitted  though  hardly 
compelled  by  the  traces  at  the  end  of  line  2;  row  is  more  difficult  but  perhaps  just  possible  if  go  was 
written  in  three  strokes  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  context  is  good,  for  Cato  is  in  Rhodes  (C.  min.  35.3). 
Plutarch  does  not  record  Ptolemy  being  arrogantly  treated  by  the  Rhodians,  but  as  a  new  detail  it 
would  not  be  implausible.  An  obvious  alternative  in  this  historical  context  would  be  the  name  of  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador  Dion  (Pros.  Ptol.  1 6749, 1 6797 ;  cf.  Huss,  Agypten  in  hellenistischer  feit  687-8),  but 
I  can  think  of  no  syntactical  restoration  that  would  support  this. 

4—6  7i.erap.eA0r  ipyai^erai  rrjc  <f>vyrjc:  cf.  Isocrates,  xvm.21.5  (in  Callimachum ),  xal  el  per  ed>pa 
perapeAor  rfj  noXei  rwv  rreTTpaypLevaov,  Dem.  61. II,  addvarov  role  ISovciv  ipya^erai  7 to9ov. 

6-9  One  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  a  break  in  the  sense  between  pvyrjc  and  xal.  The  alternative 
is  that  it  comes  at  the  end  of  line  8:  ‘these  things  .  .  .  caused  Ptolemy  to  repent  of  his  flight  and  [or 
even  as]  Cato  was  promising  .  .  .’.  Against  this  is  the  awkward  placing  of  the  genitive  absolute  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  In  favour  of  it  are  the  facts  that  per  oSv  in  ii  9  should  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  period  (Denniston,  GP  470)  and  that  ixetvov  must  refer  to  Cato  (see  introd.). 

9-1 1  Aap/Idrei :  or  perhaps  ‘took  him  on’,  but  see  Pelling’s  Note  B  below. 

raya  per  n  xal:  cf.  e.g.  Thuc.  8.94.2  and  many  post-classical  authors,  e.g.Jos.  BJ  5.534.3. 

flapvrepov:  here  perhaps  ‘weighty’  in  a  positive  sense  (LSJ  s.v.  fiapvc  4),  rather  than  ‘severe’  in 
a  pejorative  sense  (as  in  C.  min.  35.5).  For  the  latter  wc  would  need  something  to  indicate  that  Ptolemy 
wanted  to  take  Cato  along  even  though  he  understood  that  he  was  rather  heavy-handed,  and  that  is 
not  the  force  of  t aya  per  tl  xal. 


14  (f)povec-repco[i :  the  first  two  traces  are  inconclusive,  but  perhaps  favour  iMpoveerepofi  (cf 
C.  min.  357)  or  ey(f>povecTepco\i  rather  than  ccpc/)ppvecTepu>[i. 

16- 17  apx€LV  is  reasonably  secure.  The  suggestion  for  what  precedes  I  owe  to  Peter  Parsons. 
The  restoration  of  i)yep[o]rp>[r]  is  extremely  tentative;  it  gives  very  good  sense  but  can  only  be  said 
to  bc  compatible  with  the  exiguous  surviving  traces. 

17- 18  77  [  Ja  etvet  8e  k[:  I  suggest  ira[p]aTetvei  8e  y[ai  (o)]  |  Tpvrfxvv:  the  reading  of 
Tra[p]aTeivei  is  not  difficult  apart  from  the  t,  which  will  have  lost  the  left-hand  part  of  the  top-stroke; 
but  -na[p]ayelvei  seems  to  lead  nowhere.  For  the  force  of  8e  xa't  (=  av),  perhaps  see  Denniston,  GP 305. 

18  For  Tryphon,  see  introd.  The  sense,  if  correctly  understood,  would  suggest  fiovXopeyoc 
(compatible  with  traces?),  preceded  by  a  negative  of  some  sort.  C.  min.  35.7  has  Ptolemy  dissuaded  by 
his  friends  from  following  Cato’s  advice. 

A.  K.  BOWMAN 


Two  notes  added  by  Professor  C.  B.  R.  Felling 
Note  A 

It  is  highly  likely  that  Plutarch  draws  the  material  for  this  section  not  from  Timagenes  but  from 
Munatius  Rufus,  probably  via  Thrasea  Paetus  (so  J.  Geiger,  Athen.  57  (1979)  48-72  at  50-52).  Munatius 
was  an  eye-witness  of  these  events,  figuring  several  times  in  Plutarch’s  narrative  of  Cato’s  Cypriot 
expedition  (36.5,  37.1-9).  Plutarch  indeed  quotes  his  work  at  37.1,  noting  that  ‘Munatius  published 
his  own  book  on  Cato,  which  Thrasea  took  and  followed  as  his  main  authority’  and  continuing  Ae- 
yet  .  .  .  :  the  syntax  makes  it  clear  that  the  ‘he’  is  there  Munatius  rather  than  Thrasea,  though  it  need 
not  follow  that  Plutarch  knows  the  work  at  first  hand  rather  than  through  a  citation  in  Thrasea.  At 
25.2  he  has  similarly  quoted  as  his  source  for  an  anecdote  of  Cato’s  private  life  ‘Thrasea,  who  gives  as 
his  authority  Munatius,  Cato’s  friend  and  close  companion’.  Valerius  Maximus  also  quotes  Munatius 
for  Cato’s  impeccable  treatment  of  Cyprus’  royal  wealth:  id  Munatius  Rufus  Cypriacae  expeditionis  fidus 
conies  scriptis  suis  significat  (4.3.2). 

The  Cypriot  section  is  one  of  several  passages  in  Plutarch’s  Life  that  are  peculiarly  rich  in  nar¬ 
rative  colour,  and  where  Munatius  is  named  as  a  source  or  it  is  noted  that  he  was  present  (9,  25,  27, 
30;  Geiger,  loc.  cit. ;  Pelling,  JHS  99  (1979)  82,  85  =  Plutarch  and  History  (2002)  10,  13).  If  Munatius  is 
Plutarch’s  source,  our  fragment  too  may  well  be  Munatius.  Nothing  precludes  Munatius  from  having 
written  in  Greek;  his  philosophical  interests  and  emphasis  would  have  made  this  appropriate.  Com¬ 
pare  the  works  on  Brutus  a  little  later:  Jacoby  assumes  that  Empylus  wrote  in  Greek  (FGrH  191),  and 
for  all  we  know  Bibulus  may  have  written  in  Greek  as  well  (Plut.  Brut.  13.3,  23.7).  The  use  of  dramatic 
dialogue  would  fit  Munatius’  manner,  if  he  lies  behind  C.  min.  9.2,  25.4-n,  30.5,  and  37.4-9. 

Equally,  Timagenes — a  much  better-known  author— certainly  remains  a  strong  possibility,  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction  above.  It  is  possible  diat  Timagenes  himself  was  drawing  on 
Munatius,  and  that  could  explain  the  closeness  of  this  account  to  Plutarch. 

Note  B 

The  present  tenses  in  col.  ii  might  indeed  be  historic  presents,  as  suggested  above,  but: 

(a)  that  interpretation  of  rrdpecTi  in  particular  seems  strained :  historic  presents  more  naturally 
recreate  a  past  event  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  onlookers  or  participants  at  the  time,  less  naturally 
describe  a  continuing  state  of  affairs  in  the  past. 

(b)  Xap.fia.vei  seems  hard  to  interpret  as  ‘was ...  for  taking  him  (sc.  Cato)  up  on  it’  (the  transla¬ 
tion  suggested  above),  or  as  ‘took  him  on’  (the  alternative  suggested  in  the  commentary) :  it  is  easier 
to  interpret  as  ‘took  Cato  with  him’,  especially  just  after  Cato’s  offer  to  serve  on  an  embassy.  Yet  it  is 
clear  from  Plutarch’s  account  that  the  journey  never  took  place. 
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(c)  filapvTepov  ‘in  a  positive  sense5  is  rare,  and  the  instances  quoted  in  LSJ  s.v.  i.iv  do  not  include 
any  where  it  is  used  of  persons.  As  the  comm,  above  notes,  that  interpretation  also  requires  taking 
the  word  in  a  different  way  from  its  use  of  Cato  at  C.  min.  35.5,  where  it  is  coupled  with  ‘arrogance’. 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  also  in  that  case  odd:  ‘more’  weighty  than  what?  Presumably  than  Ptolemy 
himself,  but  if  so  rrpbc  tclc  roiavrac  Xeirovpyiac  is  an  awkward  way  of  continuing  the  comparison  of 
the  two.  A eirovpyia  is  the  appropriate  word  for  a  magistrate’s  duty  or  for  a  task  performed  by  a  citizen 
for  his  state:  Cato  would  be  returning  to  reconcile  Ptolemy  with  his  enemies,  which  might  be  a  ‘public 
duty’  for  Cato  but  would  be  strangely  described  as  such  for  Ptolemy  himself.  In  the  negative  sense, 
‘more  heavy-handed  (than  he  should  be)’  is  easy,  and  there  is  then  no  comparison  with  Ptolemy;  but 
then  the  combination  is  difficult  both  with  Xapefidvei.,  as  noted  in  the  commentary  above,  and  with  the 
following  positive  remarks  on  Cato’s  wisdom  (or  good  will)  and  virtue. 

These  difficulties  can  be  met  if  we  follow  the  hint  given  by  4'x«c  and  assume  that  this  column 
too  represents  oratio  recta- — but  in  this  case  oratio  recta  of  Ptolemy’s  nefarious  ‘friends’,  the  </>iAoi  of  C. 
min.  35.7,  who  will  go  on  to  persuade  Ptolemy  not  to  abandon  his  flight  but  to  go  on  to  Rome.  We 
would  have  to  assume  that  this  mise-en-scene  would  have  been  made  clear  in  the  gap  of  perhaps  4  lines 
or  more  at  the  bottom  of  col.  i.  These  worried  friends  would  first  be  noting  that  Ptolemy  ‘is’  regret¬ 
ting  his  decision  and  changing  his  mind:  the  present  tenses  are  on  this  reading  wholly  explicable. 
A  particular  extra  concern,  however  ii  6-8  are  punctuated,  is  that  Cato  is  offering  to  accompany  him 
to  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  ‘is’  taking  him  along,  The  Aap./3ai'a  is  now  unproblematic,  as  the  jour¬ 
ney  has  not  yet  been  abandoned.  These  friends  have  every  reason  to  worry  that  Cato  will  be  more 
heavy-handed  than  they  think  appropriate  or  desirable,  as  the  sequel  in  Plutarch’s  narrative  goes  on 
to  demonstrate.  Yet  the  reason  for  their  alarm  is  precisely  the  combination  of  positive  qualities  that 
a  Roman,  or  even  a  less  self-interested  observer,  would  acknowledge,  his  wisdom  {ipb^povecTtpan  on 
this  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  cv^povecTlpcoi)  and  moral  superiority.  The  implication  is  that 
the  friends  should  urge  Ptolemy  to  abandon  his  change  of  heart,  and  to  go  on  to  Rome.  Possibly  the 
oratio  recta  ends  at  this  point,  and  if  so  Tryphon,  presumably  another  ‘friend’,  will  then  be  about  to  put 
the  alternadve  case  for  (?)  ‘delaying’  any  approach  to  Ptolemy — unavailingly,  as  Plutarch’s  account 
makes  clear.  Or  possibly  the  oratio  recta  is  continuing,  and  the  speaker  is  addressing  Tryphon’s  reluc¬ 
tance.  This  all  fits  well  into  the  context  explained  by  Plutarch. 
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4941.  A  Thrasyllan  Interpretation  of  Plato’s  Tiieaetetus 

114/44(11)  Fr.  1  9.3  x  10.1  cm  Second  half  of  second  century 

Plate  VI 

A  single  principal  fragment  containing  the  final  fourteen  lines  of  one  column 
and  the  final  six  line-beginnings  of  a  second  column  to  its  right,  with  an  inter- 
columnium  of  1.5  cm.;  two  further  small  fragments  of  uncertain  location,  only  one 
of  them  with  any  legible  traces  of  writing.  A  column  width  of  around  30  letters  = 
c. 8  cm.  Back  blank. 

The  script  consists  of  upright,  oval  capitals  (i.e.  exhibiting  some  vertical  ex¬ 
tension)  related  to  the  Formal  Mixed  style,  but  basically  bilinear  (top  and  bottom 
line  violated  only  by  1,  <j),  and  x);  in  this  respect  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  better-known  earlier  examples  of  the  mixed  style:  e.g.  I  26  =  P.  Lond.  Lit.  129 
(Roberts,  GUI  19a;  Demosthenes,  Prooemia),  X  1234  (Plate  iv;  Alcaeus),  and  IV 
665  (Plate  1;  History  of  Sicily) — all  assigned  to  the  second  century.  Our  specimen 
is  penned  more  rapidly  than  these,  and  so  exhibits  more  connection  of  letters  and 
other  cursive  features,  in  addition  to  the  supra-linear  stroke  to  represent  nu  at  the 
ends  of  lines  (inception  datable  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  according 
to  Turner,  GMAW2  introd.  p.  17).  For  an  objectively  dated  comparison,  see  P.  Mich. 
3  (Roberts,  GLII  15c;  Dioscorides,  De  materia  medico),  which  bears  a  date  of  ad  190 
on  the  verso. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  raised  point  and  following  space  in  i  10  were 
accompanied  by  a  diple  or  paragraphos  at  the  lost  line-beginning,  but  in  view  of  the 
diplai  at  the  line  beginnings  of  ii  5  and  6,  the  former  seems  probable  (cf.  XLVII 
pp.  38—9).  At  line  endings  a  wedge-shaped  line-filler  is  occasionally  used.  Iota  ad¬ 
script  is  consistently  written.  The  same  applies  to  the  raised  point  in  i  7,  if  this  has 
been  correctly  deciphered  (possible  doubt  arising  from  the  weak  break  in  the  syntax 
to  which  it  would  have  to  correspond). 

The  suggestions  of  Professor  Harold  Tarrant,  Professor  Apostolos  Pierris,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Antonio  Carlini,  and  the  General  Editors  in  correspondence  are  gratefully 
acknowledged,  as  are  the  comments  of  discussion  groups  at  the  Scuola  Normale 
Superiore,  Pisa,  and  the  Universite  de  Paris  1.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  join 
other  contributors  to  this  volume  in  honouring  Peter  Parsons  and  John  Rea.  They 
gave  me  my  first  introduction  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  decades  ago,  and  have 
set  a  standard  for  papyrological  research  that  continues  to  serve  as  an  inspiration. 
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Fr.  i 


Col.  i 

Col.  ii 

[.... 

]0oSi/c[  4—5  ]7ta> 

.[ 

[.... 

L/^o.L . 

4  ]p.0CTT]vnepLT(n 

T.  [ 

[.... 

]arwv[i  _ 

]  _  retavnapeyopee 

x[ 

[ . 

]  _ t§cro[_  _ 

AaTvAocrr/vnepio 

T[ 

5  [ . ].v[.]p0°T  VT0 .  . ] aAiavnept  5  >  r[ 

[ . \e^rjc8eToyTco  _  [  6— 7  ]  _  r  _  covtoc  _  >  _  j 

[  2—3  ]  _  (U,  S^677tTau0e[  ]  [  ]  ratr  [  2—3 

[  \eKai7T0  [  ^TlK0CT7jV0pl,CTlKrjVTeK\  2“6 
[.].[.].  peTLK7]PjJ,edo8ov8lSaCKOVT€C> 
io  [  ]api,<f)L\oyo)cp,eveK€ivor  oSedeairrj 

|_  ]  _  cap,(j)t8o£[ . iKcufiovAeTanrepi, 

I  ]  _  LCTTpxipc  [ . ]  _  acavacKeva£,Zo 

[ .  .  ] .  .  atT  [ . ] .  8pLTa>VTp  _  [  _  JvSta 

j  .\.VTvi . ]  vrjfxovevcewcava 

Fr.  2 

].... 

J  7TOp,€ 

]p,evov 

Juyap 

Fr.  1  col.  i 

2  ]  _,  vertical  trace  _  [,  prob.  c  3  r:  right  end  of  horizontal  or  descending  stroke, 

suggesting  a,  e  or  a  tt  corrected  from  e  by  overwriting,  probably  scribendo  4  h,  m,  or  tt,  or 

possibly  1  or  n  5  v\  e,  o  or  go  o  [:  e,  e,  o,  or  c,  followed  by  left  end  of  low  horizontal, 

suggesting  A,  z,  or  2  6  iit:  the  vertical  stroke  of  y  is  too  far  to  the  right,  but  this  seems  to  be 

due  to  distortion  of  the  papyrus ;  without  such  rectification,  the  sequence  of  traces  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  rather  yir  r :  top  of  final  vertical  r  _ :  right  arc  of  curved  letter,  almost  certainly  o  c  : 
part  of  a  vertical  stroke,  followed  after  a  break  in  the  papyrus  by  a  raised  dot  or  the  right-hand  end 
of  a  vertical  stroke;  possibly  r,  &,  H,  or  1  followed  by  a  raised  point  7  y.  top  of  final  vertical, 

matching  h,  1,  u,  n,  or  tt  ^  8:  bottom  of  oval  or  circular  letter  (e,  e,  o,  or  c)  and  foot  of  upright 
]  _ :  minimal  low  trace  of  ink  t:  base  of  vertical,  suggesting  h,  1,  At,  n,  or  tt  The  apparent  raised 
point  may  be  followed  by  a  space,  as  in  10  8  [:  beginning  of  A,  A,  or  x  9  Two  bases 

of  verticals  10  After  rot  raised  point  followed  by  space  11  ]  :  A,  o,  or  co  12  ]  : 

high  perpendicular  junction  _  [:  &  or  e  ]  :  upright  with  join  from  left  at  the  bottom  (n?) 
13  ]  :  top  half  of  high  vertical,  almost  certainly  t,  followed  by  low  horizontal,  compatible  with  A, 

z,  or  5  [:  thick  traces  of  rising  oblique,  compatible  with  A,  00  |  _,  bottom  of  upright  with  hook 
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Fr.  1 

Col.  i 

|  Jt?Souc[_  p,e]6o8 ik\  _  _  ]ju.a 

|  _  _  ]  p.evoc[  ap]p,ocTTjv  nepl  tw(t) 

j . ] arcop  [npaypi\aTelav  Trapeyop,^- 

[.  .  irpo^iSero  [ yap  6  Kp\a.TvAoc,  rr/v  nepl  6- 
[vo/rar ]aiv  [ 6]p9oTr]TOC  S[tSac/c]aAtav  nepi- 
j  ]•  i^rjc  Si  tovtoh  [o  @ea'n\r)TOC  ovtoci, 

[/ca]t  (tier  Sr)  ini  ran  @e[a]t[r]tjTO)t  [o  Co](f}Lcrr)C 
[r]e  Kai  /7oA[i]t(./coc,  rr/v  opiCTuerjV  re  /c[at  r r/v 
[S]f[  a]  LperiKrjv  peedoSov  St-SacKovrec, 
[av]a/x</>iAoya>c  piv  e/cefvoi,  o  Si  Oeanrj- 
[t]oc  apt(f>i86t;[a)c,  ezrei]  /cat  jSodAerat  nepl 
[e]nicT7]p,r)c  e[/cet  7rAa]rac  avac K€vat,aj(y) 

[Scjt^at  ra  \_inl  ran  ajySpi,  to ov  t/h[cu]v  Sta- 
[Adyjan'  rr]\v  e/c  rrj c]  ipvrjpeovevcewc  ava\[nTv£cv 


].... 

]nop,€- 
^peevov 
]u  yap 

to  right,  as  of  n  _  [:  top  of  upright  on  edge  14  ] . :  scattered  traces  on  broken  surface  ] , : 

dot  at  line  level  on  edge 

Fr.  1  col.  ii 

1  Base  of  curved  letter,  probably  first  of  line  2  Upright,  probably  h  or  1  6  Two 

low  traces  of  verticals,  the  second  descending  further  than  the  first 

Fr.  2 

1  Minimal  and  indecipherable  traces  (letter  feet) 

‘.  .  .  methodical .  .  .  provide  a  harmonized  study  about ....  For  the  Cratylus  used  to  be  sung  as 
a  prelude,  [bringing  in]  (his)  teaching  on  correctness  of  names.  Directly  after  it  comes  this  (dialogue), 
the  Theaetetus,  and,  following  upon  the  Theaetetus,  the  Sophist  and  Statesman,  which  teach  the  methods  of 
definition  and  division.  They  do  this  transparently,  whereas  the  Theaetetus  does  so  ambiguously,  since 
he  also  aims  there,  in  eliminating  errors  about  knowledge,  to  demonstrate  those  points  that  bear  upon 
the  individual  man  (Theaetetus),  with  the  three  dialogues  [showing  that]  the  unfolding,  as  a  result  of 
a  memory  process,  [of  innate  concepts  .  .  .]  ’ 
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In  our  modern  editions  of  Plato  the  dialogues  are  ordered  in  tetralogies.  Thus  volume  i  of 
the  OCT  contains  the  first  tetralogy,  consisting  of  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo,  followed  by 
the  second,  consisting  of  Cratylus,  Theaetetus ,  Sophist,  Statesman.  This  canonical  arrangement  is  due  to 
Thrasyllus,  who  in  addition  to  his  philosophical  scholarship  is  also  notable  for  having  served  as  court 
astrologer  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  (died  ad  36).  Despite  being  generally  rejected  or  ignored  by  the 
other  Platonist  thinkers  of  later  antiquity,  his  tetralogical  ordering  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  codex 
tradition.  Comparisons  have  been  made  to  Andronicus’  reported  role,  in  the  mid  to  late  first  century 
bg,  in  establishing  the  canonical  ordering  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  Theaetetus,  the  present  frag¬ 
ment  locates  it  in  Thrasyllus’  second  tetralogy,  for  which  cf.  DL  3.58:  8evrepa  reTpaXoyia,  rjc  r/ydrai 
KparvXoc  rj  7 Tf.pl  opdoTTjroc  ovoparcov,  XoyiKOC'  SeaiTproc  rj  rrepl  iv-icTT/pr/c,  -neipacTiKOC'  Copicrrjc 
rj  Trepi  tov  ovtoc,  XoyiKOC  IIoXiTiKot :  rj  rrepl  fiaciXelac,  XoyiKOC. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  that  Thrasyllus  is  the  fragment’s  author,  but  the  following 
considerations  favour  the  possibility : 

1)  Although  there  were  other  tetralogists,  we  know  of  no  other  writer  on  Plato  who  adopted 
Thrasyllus’  ordering  (beyond  the  bare  report  of  DL  3.61  that  Thrasyllus  ‘and  some  (others)’  follow 
it),  and  of  many  who  adopted  alternative  orderings.  These  start  with  Thrasyllus’  predecessor  Aris¬ 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  had  in  fact  organized  Plato’s  works  into  trilogies,  placing  Sophist,  States¬ 
man,  and  Cratylus  in  his  second  trilogy  but  Theaetetus  in  his  fourth  (DL  3.61-2).  Thrasyllus,  who  also 
organized  Democritus’  works  into  tetralogies,  was  almost  certainly  the  originator  of  tetralogical  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Platonic  corpus,  as  is  fully  argued  by  H.  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  (Ithaca,  N.Y., 
1993).  A  certain  Dercyllides,  of  unknown  date,  is  reported  to  have  advocated  the  same  first  tetralogy 
as  Thrasyllus  (Albinus,  Intr.  4),  but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  he  adopted  the  whole  Thrasyllan 
ordering,  and  still  less  to  think  that  he  anticipated  it  (cf.  also  J.  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena:  Questions  to  be  Set¬ 
tled  before,  the  Study  of  an  Author,  or  a  Text  (1 994)  64).  Even  Theon  of  Smyrna,  who  was  heavily  influenced 
by  Thrasyllus  and  quoted  him  extensively,  adopted  his  own  tetralogical  ordering  of  the  corpus  rather 
than  replicate  tire  Thrasyllan  one  (Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  58-72). 

2)  Thrasyllus  proposed  the  tetralogical  scheme,  not  as  his  own  editorial  device,  but  as  represent¬ 
ing  Plato’s  original  ordering:  according  to  him,  Plato  actually  ‘published’,  or  ‘edited’,  the  dialogues  in 
tetralogies  (DL  3.56).  The  present  fragment  says  nothing  about  publication,  but  does  likewise  appar¬ 
ently  purport  to  recount  the  original  educational  use  of  the  dialogues  in  the  early  Academy:  hence  in 
line  4  the  imperfect  7rpo]^iSeTo. 

3)  Two  terminological  details  match  our  evidence  for  Thrasyllus’  usage,  (a)  At  7,  the  unusual  em 
+  dative  to  describe  one  dialogue  as  continuing  another  in  a  tetralogy  seems  to  be  Thrasyllan  (see  7  n. 
below);  ( b )  in  iiff.,  the  use  of  e7r«]  /cat  ^ovXerai  .  .  .  [Sejt^at  ktX.  to  convey  Plato’s  authorial  inten¬ 
tions  (see  further  below,  11-14  n.)  mirrors  what  Thrasyllus,  as  reported  at  DL  3.57,  says  about  Plato’s 
intentions  in  the  first  tetralogy:  rrapaSdijai  yap  fiovXerai  i<tX. 

In  constructing  his  tetralogical  schema,  Thrasyllus  labelled  each  dialogue  generically:  Xoyucoc, 
rreipacriKoc,  fjdiKoc,  etc.  For  example  the  first  tetralogy,  which  displays  in  the  person  of  Socrates 
a  paradigm  of  the  philosophical  life,  consists  of  one  ‘peirastic’  dialogue  {Euthyphro)  and  three  ‘ethical’ 
{Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo),  following  a  favoured  pattern  according  to  which  a  tetralogy  typically  consisted 
of  three  dialogues  of  a  single  generic  type  appropriate  to  the  group’s  overall  function,  plus  one  odd 
man  out,  analogous  to  the  satyr  play  that  was  combined  with  a  tragic  trilogy  to  make  up  a  full  dra¬ 
matic  tetralogy  (DL  3.56;  see  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  70-72).  Along  these  same  lines,  the  second 
tetralogy  (see  DL  3.58,  quoted  above)  consisted  of  one  ‘peirastic’  dialogue,  namely  the  Theaetetus,  and 
three  ‘logical’  ones. 

The  new  fragment  for  the  first  time  elucidates  what  this  particular  3  + 1  arrangement  amounted 
to.  (For  past  suggestions,  which  find  some  measure  of  support  in  the  new  papyrus,  cf.  M.  Dunn, 
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‘Iamblichus,  Thrasyllus  and  the  Reading  Order  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues’,  in  R.  B.  Harris  (eel.),  The 
Significance  of  Neoplatonism  (1976)  59-80,  esp.  63-4;  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena,  esp.  70  ;  and  A.  Dunshirn, 
‘In  welcher  Reihcnfolge  die  Dialoge  Platons  lesen?’,  Gymnasium  1 15  (2008)  103-22,  esp.  no-12.)  The 
tetralogy’s  overarching  theme  is,  it  seems,  the  methodology  for  acquiring  the  ideal  philosophical 
knowledge  that  the  first  tetralogy  has  already  advertised.  The  second  tetralogy’s  main  thrust  is  thus 
‘logical’,  in  the  broad  sense  of  this  term  which  includes  both  inferential  method  and  epistemology.  Its 
solitary  peirastic  dialogue,  i.e.  the  one  that  tests  and  finds  wanting  the  views  of  others,  is  the  Theaetetus, 
whose  main  task  is  to  clear  away  a  scries  of  misconceptions  about  what  knowledge  is  (perception, 
true  belief,  true  belief  plus  an  account),  thereby  indirectly  pointing  to  the  term’s  correct  Platonic 
definition,  As  a  result  this  dialogue’s  more  far-reaching  task,  to  teach  philosophical  method,  remains 
somewhat  hidden  (10-11).  The  other  three  members  of  the  tetralogy  are  straightforwardly  ‘logical’. 
The  first  is  the  Cratylus,  devoted  to  ‘correctness  of  names’.  The  other  two  are  the  Sophist  and  Statesman, 
which  serve  as  paradigms  of  methodology,  consolidating  and  amplifying  the  hints  already  given  by 
the  Theaetetus  as  to  how  knowledge  is  really  constituted. 

The  work  from  which  the  fragment  derives  was  either  closely  dependent  on  Thrasyllus  or,  at 
least  as  likely,  by  Thrasyllus  himself.  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism,  argues  that  Thrasyllus  may  have  set 
out  his  full  tetralogical  schema  in  an  ‘Introduction  to  the  reading  of  Plato’s  dialogues’.  However,  the 
present  fragment  would  be  unlikely  to  derive  from  a  work  of  precisely  that  character,  since  it  is  clearly 
focusing  ultimately  on  just  one  dialogue,  the  Thecwtetus,  rather  than  on  the  tetralogy  or  tetralogies  as 
such.  The  author  pays  special  attention  to  the  Theaetetus,  not  only  by  going  into  greater  detail  about  its 
content  and  function,  but  also  by  referring  to  it  as  ‘this  dialogue,  the  Theaetetus’  (fr.  i.i  6,  o  ©eair]?}Toc 
ovTocf).  The  deictic  pronoun,  if  correctly  read  here,  opens  the  possibility  (kindly  suggested  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Pierris)  that  the  text  was  in  fact  a  commentary  on  that  dialogue,  even  if  no  commentaries 
by  Thrasyllus  are  attested  in  our  sources.  If  so,  the  fragment  would  almost  certainly  come  from  the 
commentary’s  introductory  section — corresponding  to  Anon.  In  Platonis  Theaetetum  ( CPFm )  2.11-3.25, 
where  in  his  own  introductory  section  this  Middle  Platonist  commentator  compares  two  rival  views 
as  to  how  the  Theaetetus  is  related  to  the  Sophist,  neither  of  them  being  exactly  the  Thrasyllan  view 
proposed  in  the  present  fragment. 

Fr.  1  Col.  i 

1-4  These  lines  defy  exact  reconstruction.  But  the  theme  seems  to  be  the  harmonized  study 
{dpjpoorriv  .  .  .  [iTpaypi]aTflav)  that  the  four  dialogues  combine  to  offer.  This  musical  metaphor, 
which  will  continue  with  TrpojrjiSero  in  4,  may  have  already  started  in  lines  1-2,  where  pe]9o8u<[6v 
aic]pa  could  be  restored.  Fittingly,  harmonic  theory  was  Thrasyllus’  own  major  area  of  specialization 
(texts  in  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  222-7). 

3  ]aTwv.  Since  the  tetralogy  is  meant  to  be  about  philosophical  method,  one  might  expect 
£,7)Tr)p]dTWV  or  9ea>prjp,]ara>v. 

4-6  Cf.  DL  3.57,  quoting  Thrasyllus  with  regard  to  the  first  tetralogy:  BirrXaic  re  xPVTai  [sc’ 
Plato;  see  first  paragraph  of  11-14  n.]  rale  CTTiypapaic  ko.9’  e/ederou  tcov  fiifiXian’,  tt)  per  arro  tov 
ov oparoc,  tt)  Se  airo  tov  Trpdyparoc.  In  then  setting  out  the  tetralogies,  Thrasyllus  systematically 
gives  each  dialogue  its  full  disjunctive  title,  for  example  (58)  KparvXoc  rj  Plepl  opdorrjToc  ovopdrcov, 
as  echoed  in  the  present  passage,  albeit  without  its  explicit  use  as  title  plus  subtitle.  Thrasyllus  (see 
11-14  n.)  believed  the  subtitles  to  go  back  to  Plato,  and  they  certainly  predated  Thrasyllus  himself  by 
centuries  (cf.  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena  71-4),  because  that  of  the  Phaedo,  Plepl  fvxrjc  (for  which  cf.  also 
Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  48.9-10,  possibly  close  in  date  to  Thrasyllus),  was  already  used  by  Callimachus 
{Epigr.  23.2-4). 

4  Trpo\fit8eTo:  the  imperfect  suggests  that  the  author  purports  to  be  describing  the  regular 
practice  of  the  early  Academy. 
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5  S[tSacA:]aAtav  is  due  to  Professor  Tarrant,  who  also  suggests  •n-epi|[a7rrau'  (‘joining  on’?)  in 
5-6.  For  the  latter,  Trepi\[Xafiwv,  ‘incorporating’,  is  another  option,  and  a  third  is  Trepi\[ex«)v,  ‘includ¬ 
ing’  (suggested  by  Professor  Carlini,  who  cites  the  parallels  of  DL  1,112  and  Diodorus  2. 1 . 1).  This  last 
fits  the  lacuna,  provided  we  assume  that  it  was  followed  by  a  space  like  that  in  line  n.  The  first  two 
treat  the  Cratylus  as  appending  an  extra  topic  to  the  ensuing  trilogy,  the  third  as  simply  including  it 
in  its  contents.  Since  the  topic  of  ‘correctness  of  names’  was  recognized  as  the  theme  of  the  Cratylus, 
one  might  hope  to  avoid  a  reading  which  makes  this  topic  merely  ‘included’  in  it,  and  hence  prefer 
one  of  the  first  two  suggestions.  The  author  considers  the  methodology  of  attaining  knowledge  to 
be  the  dominant  theme  of  the  whole  tetralogy,  and  this  would  make  it  natural  for  him  to  treat  the 
official  topic  of  the  Cratylus,  correctness  of  names,  as  somehow  subsidiary  or  ancillary  (joined  on’  or 
‘incorporated’)  to  the  tetralogy’s  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could,  if  Trepi\ [exwp  were  read,  have 
it  in  mind  that  the  question  ‘How  are  we  to  obtain  knowledge?’  is  already  becoming  a  focal  question 
by  the  end  of  the  Cratylus  (337d-34oe),  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  would  indeed  be  true  that  cor¬ 
rectness  of  names  is  merely  ‘included’  among  the  dialogue’s  themes. 

6  The  restoration  of  this  line  is  primarily  due  to  Professor  Pierris. 

6 — 1 1  Following  the  Cratylus,  the  ensuing  trilogy  of  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  Statesman  is  seen  as  turning 
to  the  methodology  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  attained.  The  latter  two,  being  supreme  exhibitions 
of  definition  by  the  method  of  division,  are  direct  lessons  in  philosophical  method.  The  Theaetetus, 
which  is  prefaced  to  them  (for  the  use  of  irrl  in  7,  see  n.  below),  is  only  indirectly  or  covertly  about 
method,  since  in  it  Plato’s  main  aim  is  to  eliminate  Theaetetus’  wrong  definitions  of  knowledge  and 
thus  prepare  the  ground  for  what  will  emerge  from  the  entire  trilogy  as  the  correct  account  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Knowledge,  in  the  author’s  view,  turns  out  to  depend  on  the  full  articulation  of  our  innate 
concepts  by  the  process  of  recollection,  a  process  that  is  presumably  here  identified  with  the  dialecti¬ 
cal  mapping  of  interrelated  Forms  through  the  method  of  division.  The  Theaetetus ,  with  its  portrayal 
of  Socrates  as  midwife,  sketches  the  correct  means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  as  one  of  intellectual 
parturition  from  our  own  innate  resources;  and  the  Sophist  and  Statesman  go  on  to  show  in  detail  what 
the  complete  attainment  of  that  parturition  is  like. 

7  The  unusual  irrl  +  dative,  used  here  to  describe  dialogues  as  ‘following’  others  in  a  tetralogy, 
concurs  with  Albinus’  report  of  Thrasyllus’  first  tetralogy  ( Prolog.  4.10),  hrl  tovtolc  [sc.  Euthyphro  and 
Apology ]  tov  Kpirwva  ktX.).  As  Professor  Most  has  plausibly  suggested  to  me,  it  could  be  a  usage  de¬ 
rived  from  the  title  Emvoplc.  This  title  had  already  been  applied  in  the  early  Academy  to  the  dialogue 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Plato’s  secretary  Philip  of  Opus,  which  was  accepted  by  Thrasyllus 
in  his  ninth  tetralogy  as  the  authentic  sequel  to  the  Laws,  Nofioi  (DL  3.60).  It  may  be  meant  (as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Manetti  suggests  to  me)  to  express  a  closer  continuity  than  the  simple  i£rjc  8e  tovtuh  in  line  6. 
The  latter  describes  the  relation  of  the  Cratylus  to  a  trilogy  that  it  prefaces  without  either  significantly 
anticipating  its  content  or  being  part  of  a  single  dramatic  sequence. 

11— 14  It  is  unclear  from  the  run  of  the  text  whether  the  subject  of  f3ovXerai  .  .  .  [Se]i£ai  is 
{a)  ‘the  Theaetetus'  or  ( b )  ‘Plato’,  the  reverential  omission  of  whose  name  is  a  common  feature  of 
Platonist  literature.  But  a  striking  parallel  from  Diogenes  Laertius  may  help.  DL  3.57  is  reporting 
Thrasyllus’  tetralogies:  7 TpiOTr/v  p.ev  ovv  T€Tpa\oyiav  rldijci  rrjv  kolvt]V  vrrodeciv  eyoveav.  Trapa8ei£au 
yap  fiovXerai  orroioc  av  Clt]  6  tov  cjnXocopov  fttoc.  It  has  generally  been  held  (and  argued  by  Tar¬ 
rant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  91)  that  the  subject  of  this  latter  passage  is  Thrasyllus,  but  the  parallel  in 
the  papyrus  now  favours  taking  it  either,  in  correspondence  with  option  («),  as  ‘the  tetralogy’,  or, 
with  option  ( b ),  as  ‘Plato’.  Of  these,  the  second  is  marginally  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  next 
sentence  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (quoted  above,  4-6  n.)  the  unnamed  subject  said  to  use  double  titles 
for  dialogues  is  not  very  likely  to  be  ‘the  tetralogy’  but  could  very  well  continue  to  be  ‘Plato’.  On 
either  reading,  it  is  Plato  whose  intentions  are  in  both  texts  said  to  be  didactic:  his  first  tetralogy 
started  off  the  entire  didactic  project  by  displaying  Socrates’  conduct  in  his  last  days  as  a  paradigm 
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of  the  philosophical  life;  the  second  continued  by  teaching  how  we  too  can  attain  philosophical 
knowledge. 

For  the  author’s  definition  of  knowledge,  including  the  suggested  completion  ava\[irTvIiv], 
cf.  Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  47.37-48.7:  iv  8e  ro>  StSaocetr  amove  [Trap]eci<eva^ev  (sc.  Socrates)  [roiic] 
fxavdavovrac  [Agyeijr  irepl  to>v  Tr[pay\p.qTa)V,  avaTTTv[c]cu>v  aiirtov  rac  pvciKac  evvotac  Kal 
8iap8p&v.  Kal  tovto  aKoXp[v]6ov  to )  86yp.ari  to)  rac  Aeyo/.terac  /xafhjceic  avap-vr/cecc  e[f]ya[i]  y[ou] 
rracav  avdpwrrov  i/itiyijv  t edeaedai  ra  ovra  Kal  Setr  avrrj  oin<  Ivdecewc  p.adyjpLaTwv  aXXa  avapevljcecoc. 
Like  this  author,  our  author  turns  out  to  hold  this  same  Middle  Platonist  position  that  knowledge 
is  acquired  by  ‘unfolding’  or  ‘articulating’  one’s  innate  ( ep,cf>vToi  or  <j>vci Kai)  evvoiai  into  full-scale 
definitions,  an  interpretation  that  combines  the  Platonic  theory  that  all  learning  is  recollection,  the 
portrayal  of  Socrates  in  the  Theaetetus  as  an  intellectual  midwife  bringing  to  birth  others’  embry¬ 
onic  ideas,  and  the  elaborate  methodology  for  articulating  definitions  deployed  in  the  Sophist  and 
Statesman. 

With  the  author’s  view  of  the  Theaetetus ’  strategy,  cf.  Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  2.52-3.25,  according  to 
whom  Plato  uses  the  dialogue  to  refute  a  series  of  wrong  views  about  what  knowledge  is,  converging 
on  but  deliberately  stopping  short  of  the  correct  one. 

14  Ik  Tgc]  fj.v7)fjLovevcewc.  This  rare  noun  is  otherwise  attested  only  in  Epicurus,  Nat.  25  (34.19.2 
Arrighetti2)  and  Origcn,  In  Ev.  lo.  206.3,  208.6.  In  neither  author  does  it  refer  to  Platonic  recollection, 
simply  meaning  ‘memory’  or  ‘remembering’,  a  sense  that  however  is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  present 
passage.  It  is  possible  that  a  compound  should  be  restored  instead:  either  e/c  cvp,]p,v7jjj,ovevcea>c  or 
H  ano]  p.v’pp.ovevceosc.  However,  neither  term  has  any  link  to  Platonic  recollection  that  would  com¬ 
mend  it  as  obviously  preferable.  The  former  is  a  Pyrrhonist  technical  term  foryomf-memory  of  two  or 
more  items,  and  the  latter  very  rare  word  would  be  more  likely  to  connote  ‘recounting’  than  simple 
remembering.  A  final  possibility  would  be  II  ava\p,vrjp.ovevcea>c,  but  not  only  is  the  noun  unattested 
but  the  cognate  verb  avap,vT)p,oveva)  has  only  three  attestations,  none  of  them  linking  it  to  Platonic 
recollection;  and  the  prefix  would  sit  awkwardly  with  the  immediately  following  ava-  compound. 

D.  N.  SEDLEY 
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29  4B.48/B(2-4)b  12.4  x  9.5  cm  Third  century 

Plate  VI 

The  tops  of  two  consecutive  columns  from  a  papyrus  roll,  written  across  the 
fibres  on  the  back  of  a  document.  The  line  beginnings  of  the  first  column  are  not 
preserved,  but  the  second  column  is  almost  complete  in  width,  with  only  a  small 
lacuna  in  the  first  four  lines  and  a  few  letters  missing  from  the  end  of  lines.  The 
intercolumnium  ranges  between  1.5  and  2  cm.  The  papyrus,  irregularly  broken  on 
all  sides,  has  an  upper  margin  2  cm  high.  Over  the  centre  of  col.  ii,  at  the  top  of 
the  margin,  there  appears  an  incomplete  and  uncertain  trace  of  ink  (an  ascending 
oblique),  which  probably  represents  a  column  number  (on  the  practice  of  number¬ 
ing  columns  in  papyrus  rolls,  see  4935  introd.).  The  exact  number  of  lines  missing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  columns  is  uncertain.  The  document  on  the  front  appears 
to  be  a  land  survey  (names,  cardinal  points,  aroura  symbol,  numbers)  written  in 
a  second-century  hand. 
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The  text  is  written  in  a  medium-sized,  slightly  sloping  specimen  of  the  ‘se¬ 
vere’  or  ‘formal  mixed’  style,  but  the  contrast  between  broad  and  narrow  (e,  e,  c) 
letters  is  not  as  pronounced  as  in  e.g.  GLH  19b  (dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  because  of  a  land  survey  ‘most  probably  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus’  on  its 
back).  The  hand  is  only  roughly  bilinear,  p,  y,  <f>,  'j",  and  occasionally  t  have  long 
descenders  relative  to  other  letters,  which  sometimes  curve  leftwards  at  the  bottom 
(cf.  GMAW2  27).  A  is  consistently  angular,  e  has  a  protruding  midstroke.  2  (i  11)  is 
made  in  three  strokes,  <f>  has  angular  flanks,  its  left-hand  side  being  markedly  larger 
than  the  right-hand  one.  The  center  of  co  is  almost  flat,  with  only  a  slight  rise.  The 
hand  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  third  century. 

The  only  lectional  signs  in  evidence  are  three  diaereses  over  1  (ii  9,  12)  and  v  (ii 
8),  which  are  employed  organically  to  separate  vowels  between  words.  The  scribe 
writes  iota  adscript  at  the  one  place  we  expect  it  (i  10).  Elision  is  effected,  but  not 
marked  (i  7,  14).  There  are  some  minor  mechanical  errors  in  the  text  (see  i  13-14  n. 
on  Mec] C7?in(at),  ii  11  n.  on  aSv  vSc op),  but  whether  they  are  due  to  the  scribe  or  his 
exemplar  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

The  text  belongs  to  a  paroemiographical  treatise,  that  is,  a  discursive  collec¬ 
tion  of  proverbs  [paroimim )  appearing  in  literature,  accompanied  by  explanations 
of  their  origins  and  usage.  The  following  paroimiai  are  expounded  in  the  preserved 
portions  of  the  papyrus  (for  ease  of  reference  I  will  be  referring  to  these  proverbs 
by  the  numbers  assigned  to  them  here): 

1)  The  end  of  a  discussion  of  the  proverb  iravr’  oktoj  (i  !-7)’ 

2)  A  group  of  quotations  from  Menander  that  invoke  Apafiiot  as  paradigms 
of  garrulity  (i  8-16),  whose  explanation  is  not  extant: 

(a)  [Apafiioc  a\vX\r)T\rjc  (for  the  restoration  see  i  8-14  n.),  a  known  prov¬ 
erb  that  is  newly  attributed  to  the  Kanephoros ,  followed  by  two  themati¬ 
cally  related  verses : 

(b)  Apdfitov  i^€v[prji<a  cu]/x/3ouAov  rravv  from  an  unknown  play  (fr.  634 
K.-A. ;  navv  is  new  and  completes  the  verse); 

(c)  Apatov  [a p’  eya>  KCKiv\rjK’  ayyeA[or  (fr.  31  K.— A.)  from  the  Messenia. 

3)  A  digressive  story  illustrating  the  saying  Trpoc  Svo  ov 8’  6  ' HparcX-rjc  (ii  1-11). 
The  proverb  itself  is  not  preserved  and  must  have  been  cited  in  the  lost 
lower  portion  of  col.  i,  but  it  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  explanation  in 
col.  ii  (see  ii  1— 12  n.). 

All  these  proverbs  recur  in  the  directly  transmitted  paroemiographical  collections 
(on  which  see  generally  K.  Rupprecht,  R.-E.  xvm.4  1735—78,  s.v.  Paroimiographoi). 
Their  order  of  presentation  in  the  papyrus,  however,  is  almost  identical  to  that 
evinced  by  the  so-called  ‘Athoan  recension’  of  Zenobius,  the  early-second-century 
author  of  a  paroemiographical  work  in  three  books  (cf.  Suda  £  73,  s.v.  Zrjvojhoc, 
and  see  W.  Biihler,  gjmobiiAthoi  Proverbia  i  (1987)  33-7).  This  group  of  manuscripts, 
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which  takes  its  name  from  a  fourteenth-century  codex  discovered  by  Emmanuel 
Miller  in  1864  on  Mt.  Athos  (now  Par.  suppl.  1164  =  M),  is  believed  to  represent 
a  more  faithful  version  of  the  work  of  Zenobius  than  the  so-called  ‘vulgate  recen¬ 
sion’  known  since  the  Renaissance  (all  of  whose  representatives  ultimately  descend 
from  Par.  3070  =  P;  henceforth  ‘Zen.  vul.’  =  Leutsch  et  Schneidewin,  Corpus  paroe- 
miographorum  graecorum  i  1-175).  Unlike  the  latter,  the  Athoan  recension  preserves 
a  non-alphabetic  ordering  of  the  proverbs,  contains  many  superior  readings,  and 
separates  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  (collections  1-3),  in  what  is  probably  their 
original  book  division,  from  those  of  other  collections  (collections  4—5,  containing 
Ps.-Plutarch’s  proverbs  and  an  anonymous  collection,  all  of  which  are  mixed  up 
in  the  alphabetized  vulgate  tradition).  Unfortunately,  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Athoan  recension  are  incomplete  and  omit  a  number  of  proverbs  that  very  prob¬ 
ably  occurred  in  Zenobius;  moreover,  the  explanations  of  proverbs  offered  therein 
are  often  severely  abridged  versions.  The  ‘Athoan  recension’,  therefore,  despite 
being  more  reliable  than  the  vulgate  tradition,  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
Zenobius’  original  work  in  its  full  breadth  and  ipsissima  verba. 

The  coincidences  in  the  order  of  the  proverbs  between  4942  and  the  Athoan 
recension  of  Zenobius  are  as  follows : 

1)  iravr J  oktw  ~  Zen.  Ath.  1  3  (=  Zen.  vul.  v  78) 

2)  [Apaj3ioc  a\yX\r}r]rjC  ~  Zen.  Ath.  I  4  (=  Zen.  vul.  11  39) 

3)  ( Trpoc  8vo  ov8>  6  ‘ HpaKXrjc )  ~  Zen.  Ath.  1  5  (=  Zen.  vul.  v  49) 

(Book  1  of  the  Athoan  recension  of  Zenobius  has  not  yet  been  edited  by  Biihler, 
who  produced  only  an  edition  of  Book  11  to  date  in  his  Ze n°bH  Athoi  Proverbia ,  but 
the  readings  of  M  can  be  consulted  for  now  in  M.  E.  Miller,  Melanges  de  litterature 
grecque  (1868)  349;  see  also  Biihler,  in  Serta  Taryniana  (1974)  430,  for  some  minor  vari¬ 
ants  among  manuscripts  of  the  Athoan  recension  in  relation  to  these  three  prov¬ 
erbs.)  Menander’s  frr.  634  and  31  K.-A.  are  admittedly  not  present  in  the  Athoan 
Zenobius;  but  this  can  be  easily  attributed  to  the  latter’s  abridged  state.  In  effect, 
the  two  Menandrian  verses  are  quoted  as  derived  from  the  saying  Apafitoc  avXrjrrjc 
in  the  heterogeneous  medieval  paroemiographical  collection  known  as  the  Proverbia 
Coisliniana  (see  i  8-14  n.).  Furthermore,  the  lemma  Apafhoc  ayyeXoc ,  based  on  one 
of  the  Menandrian  verses  (fr.  31  K.-A.),  appears  with  an  explanation  deriving  it 
from  the  proverb  Apafiroc  avX rjTrjc  in  the  vulgate  recension  of  Zenobius  (Zen.  vul. 
11  58)  as  well  as  in  the  Suda  and  Hesychius  (s.v.  Apafihoc  dyyeXoc).  The  conclusion 
is  hard  to  avoid  that  Menander’s  verses  had  occurred  originally  in  Zenobius,  but 
fell  out  from  the  abridged  version  of  the  Athoan  recension;  only  the  fragment  of 
one  of  the  verses  (Apdfiioc  ayyeXoc)  survived  in  lemmatized  form  in  the  vulgate 
tradition. 

Not  much  can  be  said  about  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  groups  of  proverbs, 
given  the  damage  and  incompleteness  of  the  first  column.  The  remains  of  the 
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discussion  of  -rcavT  oktco  do  not  seem  to  correspond  in  any  obvious  way  to  the  ac¬ 
count  found  in  the  medieval  recensions  of  Zenobius  (see  i  5-7  n.),  but  this  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  ascribed  again  to  an  abbreviation  of  the  entry  in  the  medieval  manuscripts. 
Since  only  the  end  of  the  discussion  is  preserved  in  the  papyrus,  nothing  excludes 
that  the  explanation  found  in  the  medieval  manuscripts  was  presented  beforehand; 
this  is  especially  supported  by  the  mention  of  rijc  TTpoi<ei[p.evr]c]  cut  lac  (sc.  of  the 
proverb)  at  i  3-4. 

What  is  striking  is  that  the  digressive  explanation  of  the  third  proverb,  the 
most  extensive  and  the  best  preserved  in  our  papyrus,  corresponds  up  to  a  point  al¬ 
most  exactly  to  the  explanation  of  the  same  proverb  found  in  a  scholion  on  Plato’s 
Phaedo  (see  ii  1 — 12  n.).  The  beginning  of  the  explanation  at  the  bottom  of  col.  i  is 
not  preserved,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  identical  too.  4942  begins 
to  diverge  from  the  scholion  just  before  the  break  of  col.  ii  (11)  with  a  mention  of 
Euphorion  instead  of  the  scholion’s  further  citation  of  some  historians.  The  medi¬ 
eval  recensions  of  Zenobius  give  a  condensed  summary  ol  the  scholion’s  and  the 
papyrus’  explanation  up  to  precisely  this  point.  Now,  L.  Cohn,  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  Quellen  der  Plato- Scho lien  (Jahrb.  Suppl.  13;  1884)  836-52  (esp.  840),  had  argued 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  paroemiographical  scholia  on  Plato,  i.e.  all  those  that 
are  not  clearly  Neoplatonic,  derive  from  none  other  than  Lucillus  of  Tarrhae,  one 
of  the  sources  of  Zenobius’  epitome,  who  composed  three  books  Tlepl  TrapoifMow 
around  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ad  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tdppa  p.  604.9  M;  see 
Btihler,  x^enabii  i  36  n.  16,  with  further  bibliography).  As  Btihler,  gjnobii  i  300,  notes, 
however,  Cohn’s  arguments  about  the  source  of  the  paroemiographical  scholia  on 
Plato  are  not  dehnitive,  and  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  think  that  the  scholia 
are  based  directly  on  Zenobius  rather  than  Lucillus.  The  correspondence  between 
4942  and,  on  the  one  hand,  the  order  of  proverbs  in  the  Athoan  recension  of  Ze¬ 
nobius  and,  on  the  other,  the  scholion  on  Phaedo,  would  reinforce  this  hypothesis. 
The  divergence  of  4942  from  the  scholion  after  ii  11  could  then  be  ascribed  to  the 
scholiast’s  use  of  additional  sources  or  to  his  abbreviation  of  Zenobius. 

Assuming  Zenobian  authorship,  4942  would  provide  direct  evidence  of  the 
heavily  abridged  and  contaminated  nature  of  the  medieval  recensions  of  this 
author.  It  would  also  conhrm  modern  scholars’  suspicion  that  a  post-Zenobian 
tradition  is  responsible  for  the  alphabetization  of  proverbs  in  the  vulgate  recension; 
see  especially  O.  Crusius,  Analecta  ad paroemiographos  Graecos  (1883)  70  ff.,  95-6,  and 
cf.  Rupprecht,  loc.  cit.  1753-4,  Btihler,  Zl enobii  i  35.  4942  i  8  suggests  that  proverbs 
were  cited  in  lemmatized  form  (see  i.  8-10  n.),  although  subsequent  related  proverbs 
(in  this  case  the  two  Menandrian  verses)  were  incorporated  within  the  text.  It  has 
been  argued  that  Zenobius  ordered  his  epitome  by  literary  genre,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  first  and  third  proverbs  of  the  papyrus  belong  to  comedy  or  Me¬ 
nander.  The  group  of  quotations  from  Menander  shows  at  least  that  proverbs  of 
similar  content  and  authorship  were  cited  together,  as  has  been  already  surmised 
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on  the  basis  of  the  order  of  proverbs  in  the  Athoan  recension  (cf.  Crusius,  Analecta 
87-90,  on  paroimiai  from  Attic  comedy  in  the  Athoan  recension  that  are  linked  by 
common  authorship). 

Since  the  proverbs  of  4942  recur  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  collection 
of  the  Athoan  recension  of  Zenobius,  and  the  first  three  collections  of  the  latter 
probably  reflect  the  original  tripartite  book  division  of  Zenobius  (see  above,  §4),  the 
papyrus  must  come  from  Book  1  of  the  Epitome. 

I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Colin  Austin  and  Mr  Nigel  Wilson  for  some  helpful 
suggestions. 


Col.  i 

\a>v€Tri(j>  _  vow 
]  77  _  0€t,p7]pievr]V 
J  770  4  T7]C  _  pOKC  _  [ 

]cu  4  McecTcvev 
5  ]  vem,TCOvopt,oL 

]  acivcvKvpovv 
]  ,  e[.  _  _  _]  vavTOKTO) 

]  CTaVTTjV 

]  _  pcevavhpocev 
10  ^Kavppopojievre 

]  _  Tiocapafiiove^ev 
]  fiovAoviravvev 
]  /qviapa  _  [ 

]  A .  TY€ .  [ 

15  ].«W[ 

] . 


|  c. 7  rjcor  impcovovv- 
[twv  ri]\v  TrpoeiprjfievTpv 
[  c. 6  ]7tou  rrjc  irpoxei- 

[pbevrjc]  alrlac  ecTiv  eu 

5  [  06  ]  V  €771  TCOV  OpLOL- 

[otc  77 pay]fiaciv  evxvpovv- 
[t<W4  _  J_e[_  _  _  ]  “ttcxvt'  oktco”. 

[ApdfToc  a.]yX[r]T]7]c-  ravnc/v 
j  c. 6  ]v  Mevavhpoc  ev 

10  [Spdp,an]  Kavrjpopcoc,  ev  re 

[  c. 5  o]yr(joc  “Apafiiov  e£ev- 

[prjxa  cv^fifiovAov  iravv”,  ev 
[tc  rlji  Mec]crjvl(a  1)  “Apaftiov  [a p’ 
[eyco  xexiv\rjx’  ayyeA[ov” 

15  [  }rjc  apXe[ 


Col.  i 

1  (j)  v,  horizontal  base  flanked  by  inward  leaning  obliques :  A  or  w  2  ] , ,  top  of  upright 

77  o,  foot  of  descender,  then  part  of  right  arc  at  two-thirds  height:  p  or  4  3  0 .  T>  Y  with  dam¬ 
aged  left  arm  c  p,  two  parallel  uprights :  tt  _  [,  lower  half  of  upright  41.1,  horizontal 

bar  of  t  5  ]  ,  part  of  right  arc  at  one-third  height  6  ] , ,  ascending  oblique  joining 

an  upright  at  two-thirds  height:  right-hand  half  of  v  7  ] .  >  f00t  °f  descending  oblique:  a,  a, 

or  A  ] . ,  dot  level  with  letter  tops  (top  of  upright?)  8  ] .  . ,  first,  ascending  oblique  at  two- 

thirds  height:  right  arm  of  Y  (too  steep  for  K  or  x);  second,  thick  ascending  oblique  with  bottom 
flattened  to  the  left,  then  short  descending  oblique  (slightly  displaced) :  a  or  a  ] , ,  top  of  upright 
9  ]  ,  right-hand  half  of  n  11  ] , ,  ascending  oblique  at  top:  right  arm  of  y  12  ] , ,  top 

of  upright  (with  join  at  top?)  13  ],,  horizontal  speck  level  with  letter  tops  _ [,  first,  lower 

loop  of  b;  second,  foot  and  top  of  upright;  third,  speck  at  two-thirds  height;  fourth,  thick  dot  level 
with  letter  tops  (top  of  upright?)  14  ]  _ ,  crossbar  and  second  upright  of  h  k  y,  A  or  (less 
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likely)  A  _  [,  A,  A,  or  a 
loop  at  top :  p  ? 

Col.  ii 

17  t[ . ]aiKaraTTjv[ 

.  ea[ . ]  _  avSi,aj)(8evT  [ 

XPlT wpactSocKou  _  [ 

/3Aei/<a  vovcocovSeice  [ 

5  totojvtto  _  epuoovavaifi  [  s 

T€KcueKTOVTrapappeov[ 
Tap,ovTnovT(nrpocayop[ 
TovTovaSvvSu)povvv[ 
KVVT(XUOVT(Ji)V€kSv  [ 

10  eicrjXiVKaXovp,evo  _  [  10 

eyxwpuDvaSvvScopK  [ 

<f>opia>v . ocrj'iva  _  [ 

.  .  .[  c-5  ].[.].[.]pwe.[ 

[  ]...[ 


16  ]  ,  faded  small 

rjr[T7]8riv]ai  Kara  rrjv  [e77J  Av- 
yea[v  crparejcav,  Sloox^Ttol  [Se  a- 
Xpi  T7)\c  Bo]yTrpaci8oc  /cat  7r[ept- 
fiAei/japjevov  die  ovBelc  i£[L Ke¬ 
ro  rd)v  TroXepbicov  avaifiy[£ai 
re  /cat  e/c  tov  napappeov[Toc  tto- 
ra/xou  TTtovTd  Trpocayop[evccu 
tovtov  “aSv  vScop”.  o  vvv  [Set- 
kvvtcll  lovrcov  Ik  Avp,\rjc 
elc  ’HXiv,  Ka\ovp,evov  \virb  tcov 
eyxooploov  “aSv  vScop”.  /ca[i  Ev- 
cfjop'uov _  oc  rjlvax\_ 

.?.[  [.W.l 

[  ].?.[ 


Col.  ii 

2  e,  r  or  t  ]  ,  bottom  of  upright  [,  thick  foot  of  ascending  oblique  3  [,  upright 

with  foot  flattened  to  the  left  ]  _ ,  foot  of  descender:  p,  y,  <js,  or  -j-  [,  r  or  tt  4  a  v, 

first,  upright,  then  dot  at  line  level;  second,  foot  of  upright  with  a  right  hook:  e  or  c  c  in  ovSetc 
corr.  ?  [,  left  end  of  horizontal  level  with  letter  tops  5  0  _  e,  lower  half  of  a  or  x  _  [,  short- 

thick  descending  oblique  at  top,  then  upright:  left  part  of  y  9  [,  thick  upright  leaning  to  the 

right  (with  join  from  the  right  at  top?)  10  _  [,  first  upright  and  mid-stroke  of  n  ii  [, 

dot  at  line  level:  foot  of  ascending  oblique  or  upright  leaning  to  the  right?  12  v  o,  first, 

short  ascending  oblique  at  mid-height,  then  upright  extending  slightly  above  letter  tops:  most  likely 
the  top  left  angular  quadrant  and  central  upright  of  cj>,  but  A  is  perhaps  also  possible;  second,  small 
upper  arc  level  with  letter  tops;  third,  dot  level  with  letter  tops  (the  second  and  third  traces  could 
be  part  of  the  same  letter);  fourth,  end  of  short  ascending  oblique  at  mid-height  and  horizontal  (or 
gently  descending  oblique)  near  line  level  (bottom  of  2?  arms  of  K,  x?  Left  arm  and  base  of  00?); 
fifth,  thick  upright  or  very  narrow  oval  letter:  1?  e?  [,  upper  tip  of  steeply  descending  oblique, 
below  it  foot  of  ascending  oblique:  extremities  of  left  arm  and  foot  of  x  (not  a)  13  [,  first, 

apex  of  two  obliques:  a,  a,  or  a;  second,  upper  half  of  e;  third,  top  of  upright  slightly  above  letter 
tops  ]  [,  top  of  upright  ]  [,  descending  oblique  [,  speck  at  line  level  14  ]  _  ,  first, 

top  of  thick  upright;,  second,  top  of  oval  letter  open  to  the  right  and  short  horizontal  at  two-thirds 
height:  e;  third,  triangular  junction  of  ascending  oblique  and  horizontal  base,  then  slightly  displaced 
descending  oblique :  A  or  00 


Col.  i 

.  .  some  of  those  who  say  the  aforementioned  ...  of  the  cause  stated  above  it  is  well ...  It  is 
concerning  those  who  encounter  the  same  affairs  that  (the  proverb)  “All  eight”  is  said. 

“‘The  Arabian  au&w-player” :  Menander  mentioned  this  proverb  in  the  play  Kanephoros,  and  in 
.  . .  (he  said)  as  follows:  “I  have  found  a  thoroughly  Arabian  councilor”,  and  in  the  Messenia:  “It  seems 
I’ve  aroused  an  Arabian  messenger”  .  .  .’ 

Col.  ii 

‘  .  .  .  (Heracles)  was  defeated  in  the  expedition  against  Augeas,  and  having  been  pursued  as  far 
as  Bouprasis  he  looked  around,  and  as  none  of  the  enemy  had  caught  up  with  him  he  recovered;  and 
when  he  drank  from  the  river  that  was  flowing  by,  he  addressed  it  “Sweet  water!”.  1  his  river  is  now 
shown  when  (people)  go  from  Dyme  to  Elis  and  is  called  “Sweet  water”  by  the  locals.  Euphorion  also 
.  .  .  Inachus  .  .  .’ 


Coki 

1-4  These  lines  imply  that  a  different  explanation  of  the  proverb  7 to,vt’  oktoj  was  discussed 
in  the  previous  column;  on  the  proverb  and  its  explanations,  see  below,  i  5—7  n.  Before  t]wv 
eTnpwvovv[TaJv]  restore  e.g.  evioi  or  nvec,  and  in  3  perhaps  [prjciv  o|7roi!  (C.  Austin). 

5—7  ini  to)v  opol^oic  Trpay\paciv  ivKVpouv\ra>v  _  _  _  ]  _  e[  ,  ,  navr  oktoj  in  7  perhaps 

restore  /cat]  Ae[yera]t  or  yap]  A ^[yeraji  (with  postponed  yap',  cf.  Denniston,  GP  97-8);  for  the  col¬ 
location  ini/ Kara  tojv  .  .  .  Xiyerai  sc.  rj  napopda  (also  in  reverse  order),  cf.  e.g.  Zen.  Ath.  11  42,  43> 
58,  84,  105,  107. 

The  proverb  ndin  ’  oktoj  was  subject  to  various  explanations  among  ancient  authorities,  none 
of  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  present  one.  Pollux,  Onom.  9.100,  Photius,  Ijx.  [n  378),  and  the 
Suda  (tt  225)  relate  it  to  the  tomb  of  Stesichorus,  whose  steps,  columns  and  corners  each  numbered 
eight  (this  explanation  is  also  imputed  by  Erbse  to  the  Atticist  Pausanias,  Ixx.  n  7 ;  these  texts  can  be 
conveniently  consulted  in  PMGF  Stes.  TA36-7).  Although  the  proverb’s  usage  is  not  discussed,  Pho¬ 
tius  and  the  Suda  seem  to  imply  that  it  applied  to  extravagant  displays  of  wealth  (cf.  noXvreXdjc),  in  the 
context  of  burial  at  least,  while  Pollux  connects  it  with  a  dice  throw  of  eight  called  Crqclxopoc  (cf.  also 
Suetonius,  IJepl  naiSuuv  p.  67  Taillardat  =  PMGF  Stes.  TA38).  Zen.  Ath.  13  =  Zen.  vul.  v  78,  quoting 
Evander,  traces  the  proverb  to  tovc  navTwv  .  .  .  KpaTovvrac  deovc  (whom  he  names)  or,  according 
to  others,  to  the  eight  Olympic  contests.  Finally,  some  philosophical  and  scientific  writers  claim  that 
the  proverb  refers  to  the  eight  spheres  encircling  the  earth  (see  Lloyd-Jones  and  Parsons  on  SH  397A 
for  references).  None  of  these  explanations  specify  under  what  circumstances  the  proverb  was  used. 
4942  implies  that  the  proverb  applied  to  people  who  kept  on  encountering  the  same  situations.  The 
preceding  explanation  (see  above,  i  1-4  n.)  perhaps  corresponds  to  one  of  the  extant  explanations 
found  in  the  medieval  recensions  of  Zenobius. 

6  ivKvpovv-:  read  iyKvpovv-',  cf.  iyxojpuuv  in  11 11. 

7  tt6.vt’  oktoj:  the  elided  form  is  given  only  by  Pollux,  Onom.  9.100;  all  the  other  instances  cited 
in  i  5-7  n.  have  ndvra  oktoj.  Could  the  elision  hint  that  the  proverb  was  part  of  a  verse  (as  suggested 
by  Prof.  Barbel  Kramer)? 

8—14  This  section  quotes  proverbial  sayings  from  comedy  that  invoke  Apafiioi  as  exempla  of 
loquaciousness.  The  proverbs  apply  ini  tcov  anavcA  StaA eyopevcov  according  to  later  explanations 
(see  the  references  in  i  13-14  n.).  All  are  attributed  to  Menander  and  are  in  fact  cited  together  by  the 
so-called  Proverbia  Coislinianap.  124  §40  (ed.  Gaisford,  Paroemiographici  Graoci  i  120-54;  cf.  Btihler,  Pjno- 
bii  i  277-9):  “’ApaflLoc  avXrjTTjc”'  [•  ■  •]  ^no  tovtov  iXr/pdrj  4  na.poip.la,  pv  p.€TaXXat;ac  MevavSpoc 
“Apatov”  py/olv  “i^evprjKa  cvpJdovXov  ’  /rat  “Apdfiiov  cyoj  KCKivrjK  ayyeXov  .  The  first  verse  of 
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Menander  (fr.  634  K.-A.)  has  fallen  out  in  the  other  explanations  of  the  proverb  A pafiioc  avXrjrrjc  or 
Apafiioc  ayyeXoc;  see  above,  introd.,  and  below,  i  13-14  n. 

By  claiming  that  Menander  derived  frr.  634  and  31  K.-A.  from  the  saying  Apafiioc  avX rjTrjc, 
the  paroemiographical  tradition  implies  that  the  saying  was  not  itself  by  Menander.  This  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  erroneous,  for  4942  states  that  it  occurred  in  Menander’s  Kanephoros  (i  8—10).  The  later 
paroemiographical  tradition’s  confusion  can  be  plausibly  explained.  The  phrase  Apa.fi  10c  auArjTTjc  is 
itself  based  on  the  fuller  joke  (o  A pafiioc  avX Tjrrjc)  Spaypr/c  pev  avXei,  TeTTapon’  Sc  iravcrai,  which 
is  suspected  to  be  a  comic  fragment  (fr.  adesp.  920  K.-A.).  Whether  an  older  comic  verse  or  not,  Me¬ 
nander  alluded  to  this  proverb  by  having  one  of  his  characters  mock  another  as  an  Apafiioc  aoX^rpc 
in  the  Kanephoros.  When  explaining  the  further  extensions  of  the  proverb  by  Menander  in  frr.  31  and 
634  K.-A.,  the  paroemiographical  tradition  at  some  point  confusedly  substituted  the  longer  proverb 
Spaxprjc  pev  avXei,  rcTTapwv  Sc  rraverat  with  Menander’s  own  Apafiioc  avXijTrjc  as  the  origin  of 
these  verses. 

The  ultimate  socio-historical  basis  of  this  group  of  proverbs  is  unclear.  Various  explanations 
are  offered  by  the  paroemiographical  literature,  none  of  which  is  plausible  (see  the  references  in 
i  13-14  n.  and  cf.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  A po.fi la).  For  a  similar  joke,  cf.  Cantharus  fr.  1  K.-A.  KidapcpSov 
(Ljyclpar’  Apafiiov  t  rov  yopov  tovtov,  which  shows  that  the  proverb  must  go  back  at  least  to  the 
fifth  century  bc.  The  brief  discussion  of  these  passages  in  T.  Long,  Barbarians  in  Greek  Comedy  (1986) 
66,  is  not  particularly  illuminating. 

8-IO  [Apafiioc  a] yA [TyrJ  17c ■  ravT-rjv  [  e.6  ]r  McvavSpoc  iv  [Spapan]  Kavrjpopan:  [Apafiioc  a] 
yX[rjr]tjc  is  restored  here  because  the  following  two  Menandrian  verses  are  derived  from  it  in  the 
paroemiographical  tradition  (see  above,  i  8—14  n.).  This  restoration  makes  sense  with  the  continuation 
cv  re  at  10  and  suits  the  traces.  It  is  slightly  too  long  assuming  a  regular  left-hand  margin,  so  I  suspect 
that  it  must  have  been  set  in  ekthesis  by  two  or  three  letters,  a  procedure  sometimes  used  to  mark  new 
entries  (see  GMA  W  p.  8).  With  ravT-qv  understand  tt)v  rrapoipiav,  which  is  too  long  to  restore  at  the 
beginning  of  9;  for  a  similar  ellipsis  cf.  Zen.  Ath.  11  81,  Zen  vul.  1  50,  vi  43,  and  see  the  comment  of 
Btthler,  fijnobii  iv  407.  A  verb  of  saying  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  9,  exempli  gratia  \cip-qKc\y.  The 
restoration  of  Spapan  is  due  to  G.  Austin. 

11-12  Apafiiov  e£ev[ppKa  cv\pfiovXov  irdw.  Men.  fr.  634  K.-  A.  =  757  Koerte  (the  papyrus  does 
not  support  van  Herweden’s  emendation  of  e£cvpr)Ka  to  ifirivprjKa).  This  iambic  verse  (minus  rravv; 
see  following  note)  is  preserved  only  by  the  Proverbia  Coisliniana  p.  124  §40,  along  with  the  following 
verse  (Men.  fr.  31  K.-A.)  ;  see  above,  i  8-14  n.  The  play  to  which  the  verse  belongs  must  have  been 
cited  in  the  lost  beginning  of  11  (5  or  6  letters).  Kassel  and  Austin  cautiously  suggest  attributing  the 
verse  to  the  Messenia ;  but  sec  below,  i  13-14  n.,  on  the  impossibility  of  restoring  this  title  here. 

12  iraw.  this  adverb  is  lacking  in  the  quotation  of  the  verse  by  the  Proverbia  Coisliniana  and 
completes  the  metrically  defective  fragment. 

I3_I4  Apafiiov  [dp’  eyw  kckiv^k’  ayycX[ov :  Men.  fr.  31  K— A.  =  fr.  30  Koerte.  Proverbia  Coislini¬ 
ana  §40  omits  dp\  The  complete  iambic  verse  is  quoted  by  the  Suda  s.v.  Apafiioc  ayyeXoc ;  the  lemma 
Apafiioc  ayyeXoc  also  appears  in  Zen.  vul.  11  58,  Hcsychius  s.v.  ( a  6927)  and  later  medieval  paroemi- 
ographers  (Apostolius  m  70-71 ;  Macarius  n  37,  67),  none  of  whom  cites  the  whole  verse  nor  mentions 
Menander.  The  Suda  ascribes  the  verse  to  Menander’s  Avandcpevp  77  Mccc-qvla.  Meineke  (quoted  in 
PCG  VI. 2,  p.  60),  followed  by  Koerte  (11  24)  and  Kassel-Austin,  thought  that  these  are  unlikely  to  be 
alternative  titles  of  the  same  play,  for  they  are  elsewhere  always  cited  individually,  sometimes  even 
by  the  same  author.  The  fact  that  Proverbia  Coisliniana  §40  cites  two  Menandrian  verses  that  derive 
from  the  proverb  Apafiioc  avXrjrrjc  would  suggest  that  each  verse  comes  from  one  of  these  plays, 
and  that  the  Suda  (or  its  source)  omitted  one  of  the  verses  but  retained  the  title  of  both  plays.  Under 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  not  clear  to  which  of  the  two  plays  each  fragment  ought  to  be  attributed,  and 
Koerte  and  Kassel-Austin  arbitrarily  ascribed  the  present  verse  to  the  Anatithemene.  If  the  restoration 


4942.  ZENOBIUS,  EPITOME,  BOOK  1 

of  rrji  Mec]  crjvl(ai)  at  the  beginning  of  13  is  correct,  however,  fr.  31  K.-A.  should  be  attributed  to 
the  Messenia.  The  restoration,  which  presupposes  a  ‘saut  du  meme  au  m@me’  if  the  scribe  s  exemplar 
had  iota  adscript  or  a  one-letter  haplography  with  the  following  Apafiiov  if  not,  is  plausible,  for  none 
of  the  attested  play  titles  by  Menander  are  third-declension  words  in  -77c,  -ipoc  (for  a  convenient  list, 
see  Sandbach’s  OCT  edition,  pp.  339-40).  This  ascription,  however,  does  not  automatically  imply,  as 
Meineke’s  reasoning  would,  that  fr.  634  K.— A.  belongs  to  the  Anatithemene,  for  this  long  title  would  not 
fit  the  space  at  the  beginning  of  1 1  (5  or  6  letters).  The  possibility  remains  open,  therefore,  that  Mes¬ 
senia  and  Anatithemene  are  alternative  titles  of  the  same  play,  for  another  play  by  Menander  referred  to 
by  alternative  titles,  the  second  of  which  is  an  ethnic,  cf.  AvSpoyvvoc  rj  Kp-qc. 

Col.  ii 

1-12  Up  to  vSu> p  in  1 1,  these  lines  correspond  almost  exactly  to  a  section  of  a  scholion  on  Plato, 
Phaedo  89c  (p.  13  Greene),  explaining  the  proverb  77700c  Svo  ovS’  o  'HpaxXrjc  ( oloc  re  civai)  (on  some 
variants,  see  the  notes  below).  The  present  explanation  invoking  the  fight  of  Heracles  against  the 
Molionidai  is  attributed  by  the  scholion  to  Echephyllidas  ( FGrHist  409  F  1).  A  report  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Douris  [FGrHist  76  F  93)  that  precedes  the  account  of  Echephyllidas  in  the  scholion  may  have 
stood  in  the  lower  part  of  4942  col.  i.  Following  vSwp  at  4942  ii  n,  the  scholion  continues  differently, 
naming  other  authorities  (Pherecydes  fr.  79a  Fowler  =  78  Dolcetti;  Gomarchus  FGrHist  410  F  2;  Istrus 
FGrHist  334  F  42),  but  it  is  unclear  whether  these  writers  are  cited  because  they  generally  related  the 
story  of  Heracles’  defeat  by  the  Molionidai  or  because  they  specifically  explained  the  proverb  in 
this  way.  There  follows  a  further  digression  on  the  consequences  of  Heracles’  defeat,  which  is  not 
germane  to  the  explanation  of  the  proverb,  as  well  as  yet  another  explanation  by  Herodorus  ( FGrHist 
31  F  23  =  fr.  23  Fowler)  and  Hellanicus  ( FGrHist  4  F  103  =  fr.  103  Fowler).  4942,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  mention  Euphorion  at  11-12,  perhaps  as  one  of  the  loci  wherein  a  version  of  the  proverb 
or  the  narrative  just  related  occurs  (sec  below,  ii  11-12  n.).  Whether  it  then  mentioned  some  of  the 
authorities  cited  by  the  scholion  and  the  third  explanation  of  Herodorus  and  Hellanicus  cannot  be 
determined.  Now,  both  the  Athoan  and  vulgate  recensions  of  Zenobius  offer  a  heavily  compressed 
and  corrupt  summary  of  the  first  two  explanations  found  in  the  scholion,  namely  those  of  Douris 
and  Echephyllidas  (the  authorities  are  not  named  in  this  abridged  version);  to  give  the  example  of 
the  Athoan  manuscript  M  (1  4):  ol  pev  cv  ’OXvpTria  paci  rov  HpaicXca  urro  Aa'iov  xai  <Pepav8pov 
rjTTTjQrjva.1  dya>vt£6pevov,  ol  Sc  vrrb  Ktc{v}6.tou  xai  Evpvrov,  xai  S la  tovto  ttjv  tt apoipiav  Tavrrp’ 
Kparrjcai  (cf.  Zen.  vul.  v  49;  note  the  corruption  of  EXcitov  >  ’EXalov  >  Aa'iov  and  the  erroneous  im¬ 
plication  that  the  Molionidai  Gteatus  and  Eurytus  also  beat  Heracles  in  an  athletic  context).  If  this 
evidently  abridged  explanation  roughly  mirrors  Zenobius’  original  passage,  it  would  correspond  to 
the  scholion  on  Plato  and  4942  up  to  line  1 1,  which  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  papyrus  begins 
to  diverge  from  the  scholion. 

For  further  citations  of  the  proverb  in  question,  see  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin  on  Zen.  vul. 
v  49.  For  similar  proverbs  based  on  Heracles’  limitations,  cf.  e.g.  Zen.  Ath.  11  78,  84.  The  direction 
of  the  narrative  scents  geared  towards  an  aetiology  of  the  name  of  the  river  from  which  Heracles 
drank  after  his  setback.  This  was  probably  its  original  intention  (e.g.  in  one  of  the  historians  cited  by 
the  scholion  on  Plato)  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the  paroemiographical  tradition  to  expand  the 
explanation  of  the  proverb  npoc  Svo  ov S’  6  ' HpaxXrjc ,  since  the  aetiology  of  the  rivers  name  is  not 
necessary  for  the  understanding  the  proverb. 

1-2  [eV  Av\yca[v\  so  Hermann  (see  Erbse’s  apparatus  ad  Paus.  Att.  tt  32  p.  205).  MSS  of  the 
sch.  on  Plato  have  hr’  Avyc’ia,  which  is  retained  by  Greene  as  well  as  Fowler  and  Dolcetti  in  their 
editions  of  Pherecydes  (fr.  79a  Fowler  =  78  Dolcetti). 

8  tovtov  “a Sv  vSco p  ”  MSS  of  the  sch.  on  Plato  have  tovto  r/Sv  vSiop.  The  papyrus  reading 
is  a  welcome  improvement  of  the  scholion’s  text,  for  the  Doric  form  aSv  is  closer  than  the  Attic-Ionic 
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r/Sv  to  the  river  name  that  is  aetiologically  derived  from  this  exclamation  (Ca8v  vScop  or  Ba 8v  vSt op 
according  to  different  authorities;  the  papyrus  wrongly  keeps  a8v  v8a>p  as  the  river’s  name;  see 
below,  ii  n  n.).  Greene  takes  tovto  as  belonging  to  the  quotation  (‘This  (is)  pleasant  water’),  while 
Erbse,  Fowler,  and  Dolcetti  understand  it  as  introducing  the  quotation  (‘he  addressed  the  following: 
“pleasant  water’”).  The  papyrus’  masculine  accusative  implies  tovtov  sc.  tov  rrorapLov  as  the  object  of 
Trpocayopevcai  (‘he  addressed  this  river  “pleasant  water’”). 

1 1  “a8v  vScap”:  MS  T  of  the  sch.  on  Plato  has  “Ca8v  v8cop”  (preferred  by  Greene  and  adopted 
by  Dolcetti  and  Fowler).  But  some  recentiores  read  “Ba 8v  v8wp”,  which  agrees  with  Pausanias  v  3.2 
(Pausanias  gives  a  completely  different  aetiology  of  the  name,  but  it  is  also  implicitly  connected  to 
a,8vc/ r/Svc;  cf.  vTreprjcdevT€c).  The  papyrus’  a8v  v8wp  is  a  simple  repetition  of  Heracles’  exclamation 
at  ii  8.  The  true  reading  is  probably  Ba8v,  for  F  was  often  represented  by  /3  in  the  post-classical  period; 
see  G.  D.  Buck,  Greek  Dialects  (1955)  §  51,  and  A.  Thevenot-Warelle,  Le  Dialecte grec  d’Elide  (1988)  73-5. 
The  precise  location  and  identification  of  the  river  are  uncertain;  see  G.  Maddoli  and  V  Saladino’s 
BUR  commentary  on  Paus.  v  3.2.18-20  (p.  194). 

11-12  Ka\i  Ev\rf>opuov . oc  rj  7ray[ :  the  restoration  of  the  third  word  is  uncertain  (a  personal 

name?).  If  it  is  a  second-declension  nominative, Tva/ffoc  could  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  line;  the 
nominatives  in  turn  would  imply  that  this  is  a  direct  quotation  of  Euphorion.  The  scholar-poet  is 
cited  in  the  papyrus  either  because  he  offered  a  different  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  river — ap¬ 
parently  involving  Inachus  the  first  king  of  Argos  or  the  homonymous  Argivc  river — or  because  he 
used  a  variant  of  the  proverb  tt poc  Svo  ovS ’  6  'HpaKXfjc.  It  is  notable  that  Euph.  fr.  121  Powell  =  125 
van  Groningen  mentions  the  city  of  Dyme  (poem  and  precise  context  unknown),  which  also  figures 
in  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  proverb. 

The  mention  of  Inachus  points  to  Euphorion’s  poem  of  that  name  (Euph.  fr.  32  Powell  =  fr. 
33  van  Groningen).  The  title  is  known  from  a  scholion  on  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  relates 
the  colonizing  mission  of  Caranus  from  Argos  to  Aegae  in  Macedonia.  The  only  point  of  contact 
with  Inachus  is  the  common  origin  of  both  in  Argos.  The  reference  to  Caranus  in  the  Inachus  must 
therefore  have  been  a  learned  digression  rather  than  a  central  part  of  the  poem.  The  scholion  also 
attributes  the  same  story  to  Euphorion’s  (?)  Histie,  about  which  nothing  is  known  (cf.  E.  Magnelli,  Studi 
su  Euforiom  (2002)  94  n.  4). 


A.  BENAISSA 


4943-4944.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Troiamum 

Together  with  P.  Tebt.  II  268  (Pack2  338)  and  XXXI  2539,  these  two  texts 
form  a  group  of  papyrus  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  prose  version  of  the  account  of 
the  Trojan  War  that  passed  in  antiquity  under  the  authorship  of  Dictys  of  Crete. 
We  possess  the  corresponding  Latin  version  in  a  translation  or  adaptation  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Septimius,  transmitted  in  the  medieval  tradition,  that  is  most  likely  to  be  dated 
to  the  fourth  century  ad;  a  dating  in  the  third  or  even  second  century  (unlikely) 
has  not  been  completely  excluded  by  S.  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  des  Dictys 
von  Kreta  (1989)  86,  263-83;  id.,  ‘Telling  the  True  Story  of  the  Trojan  War:  The 
Eyewitness  Account  of  Dictys  of  Crete’  in  J.  Tatum  (ed.),  The  Search  for  the  Ancient 
Novel (1994)  183-96;  id.,  ‘News  from  the  Past:  Dictys  and  Dares  on  the  Trojan  War’ 
in  H.  Hofmann  (ed.),  Latin  Fiction  (1999)  155—66.  4943  now  establishes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  version  as  early  as  the  second  century.  (For  the  putative  date  of 


discovery  of  Dictys’  work,  see  4943  introd.)  Its  text  attests  a  passage  corresponding 
to  book  n  of  the  Latin  version,  while  4944  attests  the  conclusion  and  authorial 
sphragis  known  from  book  v  of  the  Latin,  thus  adding  another  copy  of  that  book  in 
the  Greek  version  in  addition  to  the  two  of  book  iv  previously  afforded  by  P.  Tebt. 
II  268  and  XXXI  2539.  As  has  already  been  observed  by  the  editors  of  P.  Tebt.  II 
268,  and  Merkle  (op.  cit.  113!?.)  for  the  two  previously  published  papyri  of  Dictys, 
the  Latin  text  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Greek  faithfully,  however  with  several 
alterations,  omissions,  and  additions.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  these  Greek 
texts  bore  the  title  ’Ecj>r)p.eplc,  as  the  transliteration  Ephemeris  in  the  Latin  version 
suggests;  but  there  is  nothing  to  intimate  that  they  did  not.  Other  stylistic  features 
present  in  4943-4  (narration  in  present  tense,  simple  syntax)  are  consistent  with 
those  expected  from  a  ‘diary’  or  ‘daybook’  (compare  Caesar’s  Commentaria).  Nar¬ 
ration  in  the  present  tense,  close  parallels  with  Homeric  commentaries,  D-scholia, 
and  testimonia  for  the  lost  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  together  with  rationalizing 
explanations  and  the  absence  of  direct  involvement  of  the  gods — all  make  their 
appearance  in  4943-4,  thus  confirming  what  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
hallmarks  of  Dictys  and  his  Latin  reception,  on  which  see  (in  addition  to  the  stud¬ 
ies  by  Merkle  cited  above)  the  commentary  of  IT  J.  Marblestone,  Dictys  Cretensis: 
A  Study  of  the  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  as  a  Cretan  Pseudepigraphon  (diss.  Brandeis  1970); 
P.  Venini,  Ditti  cretese  e  Omero  (1981).  The  Greek  version  of  Dictys,  as  known  from 
Ioannes  Malalas  and  later  to  Ioannes  Tzetzes,  was  studied  before  the  light  shed  by 
papyrus  discoveries  by  F.  Noack,  Der  griechische  Diktys,  Philologus  Suppl.-bd.  vi.2 
(1892);  cf.  N.  E.  Griffin,  ‘The  Greek  Dictys’,  AJPh  29  (1908)  329-35.  The  Greek 
fragments  (including  P.  Tebt.  II  268  and  XXXI  2539)  were  re-edited,  as  far  as 
they  were  known,  under  the  pseudonyms  of  their  various  authors  by  F.  Jacoby  in 
FGrHist,  and  more  recently  by  K.  Dowden  for  the  New  Brill  Jacoby  (Brill  online). 

In  4943-4  by  Dictys  is  meant  the  Greek  version;  Septimius  (hereafter  Sept.) 
refers  to  the  Latin  text,  quoted  according  to  the  edition  of  W.  Eisenhut,  Dictys 
Cretensis:  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  (Leipzig  19732).  In  the  notes  we  cite  corresponding- 
portions  of  the  Latin  that  suggest  a  line  of  reconstruction  for  the  Greek  text.  We 
further  refer  to  relevant  parts  of  Ioannes  Malalas  (hereafter  Mai.),  Chronographia, 
ed.  I.  Thurn  (Berlin  and  New  York  2000);  his  anonymous  excerptor  in  the  ’FvcAoyJ 
'IcTopiwv  (as  Eel  Hist),  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer,  Anecdota  Graeca  ii  (Oxford  1839)  165-230; 
Georgius  Cedrenus  (as  Cedr.),  Historiarum  compendium ,  ed.  by  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1838); 
the  Suda,  ed.  by  A.  Adler  (Teubner  1928-38);  and  the  Hypothesis  to  Homer’s  Odys¬ 
sey  {Hyp.  Od),  ed.  by  G.  Dindorf,  Scholia  Graeca  in  Homeri  Odysseam  (Oxford  1855)' 3-6; 
all  of  which  borrow  from  Dictys.  The  material  from  the  last  two  works  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  represent  fragments  from  the  work  of  Ioannes  Antiochenus  (see  Griffin, 
Dares  and  Dictys  (1907)  36-37),  for  which  see  the  editions  of  U.  Roberto  (2005)  and 
S.  Mariev  (2008). 

The  related  narratives  in  Ioannes  of  Antioch,  Malalas,  Cedrenus,  and  the 
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EkXoy t)  'IcTopuov,  which  are  known  to  have  drawn  on  Dictys,  are  too  compressed 
to  afford  any  parallels  for  4943,  as  they  do  for  P.  Tebt.  II  268,  XXXI  2533,  and 
4944.  Gedrenus  is  the  only  one  who  briefly  includes  in  his  history  the  plague  in  the 
Achaean  army  (PG  121.256D).  Several  texts  from  the  Homeric  commentary  tradi¬ 
tion  are  relevant,  however,  especially  for  II.  1:  two  hypotheseis,  namely  P.  Achm.  2 
(Pack2  1159,  re-edited  by  M.  van  Rossum-Steenbeek,  Greek  Reader’s  Digests?  (1998) 
no.  29)  and  P.  Bon.  6  (Pack2  1157,  re-edited  by  F.  Montanari,  Anagennesis  2  (1982) 
273^84),  both  of  m-iv  Ax>,  and  the  medieval  Hyp.  n.  The  other  three  extant  ancient 
Homeric  hypothesis  to  Iliad  1  are  not  quoted,  because  LVI  3829  (later  11  ad)  and 
LXXI  4814  (iv  ad)  offer  the  same  text  as  P.  Achm.  2,  and  P.  Berol.  17598  (ed.  by 
W.  Luppe  and  G.  Poethke,  Archie  (1998)  214-15)  of  1  bc  does  not  afford  any  parallels 
to  4943.  We  cite  scholia  minora  preserved  in  P.  Oslo.  II  12  (Pack2  1160),  P.  Berol. 
50i4v  (Pack2  1158),  P.  Achm.  2,  XXIV  2405  (Pack2  1162),  and  the  scholia  D  from 
the  proekdosis  of  Van  Thiel  (www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/vanthiel/scholiaD. 
pdf);  paraphrases  to  the  opening  lines  of  the  Iliad  composed  by  Plato  Rep.  hi  393d 
and  Aristides  (ed.  Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr.  ii  510),  the  ‘elaborate  retelling’  of  II.  1-21  pre¬ 
served  in  the  tablets  T.  Bodl.  Gk.  Inscript.  3019  ib+4a  (ed.  P.  J.  Parsons,  fPE  6  (1970) 
I35~4I)>  the  text  ol  Tab.  Iliaca  Paris  E  after  IGUR  4,  1620,  and  A.  Sadurska,  Les 
Tables  iliaques  (Warszawa  1964),  along  with  four  prose  paraphrases  of  the  Iliad  com¬ 
piled  by  Byzantine  scholars,  the  first  quoted  after  I.  Bekker,  Scholia  in  Homeri  Iliadem 
(1827)  Appendix  1,  and  the  rest  after  the  partial  edition  by  A.  Ludwich,  Aristarchs ’ 
Homerische  Textkritik  nach  den  Fragmenten  des  Didymos  ii  (1885)  490  ff. :  PB  by  Michael 
Psellos  (known  as  Bekker  Paraphrase),  PM  by  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  PG  by  Theo- 
dorus  of  Gaza,  who  reworked  the  Moschopoulos  paraphrase,  and  finally  PA,  the 
interlinear  paraphrase  contained  in  Codex  Venetus  Graec.  454. 

4943.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Tr.oia.num  ii  29-30 

27  3b  39/B(i-3)c  7.3  x  13.6  cm  Second  century 

Plate  I 

A  fragment  from  a  papyrus  roll  with  top  of  column  and  upper  margin  pre¬ 
served  (at  least  2.8  cm,  possibly  complete)  together  with  intercolumnium  to  the 
right  measuring  c.1.5  cm.  Across  the  fibres  are  fourteen  lines  from  Dictys  of  Crete’s 
account  of  the  Trojan  War.  As  reconstructed,  4-5  letters  are  missing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  lines.  The  original  column-width  may  be  estimated  at  c. 7.5  cm. 
About  25  columns  may  have  preceded  this  one,  on  a  rough  calculation,  assuming 
that  the  roll  began  at  the  same  point  as  the  second  book  of  the  transmitted  Latin 
Ephemeris  belli  Troiani,  and  if  each  column  contained  r.35  lines.  A  central  horizon¬ 
tal  and  two  vertical  creases  are  visible.  On  the  other  side  and  along  the  fibres  are 
eleven  lines  of  proceedings  (?)  in  a  documentary  cursive,  not  far  off  in  date,  con¬ 
taining  frequent  abbreviations.  For  literary  texts  written  on  the  back  of  documents, 
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and  the  difficulty  in  speculating  on  their  origins,  see  W.  Clarysse,  Egypt  and  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  World  (1983)  45-6;  M.  Lama,  Aegyptus  71  (1991)  55-120. 

The  text  is  written  in  a  sure,  rapid,  medium-sized,  and  well-spaced  script 
(height  about  3  mm),  with  a  slight  slant  towards  the  right.  Its  style  is  characterized 
by  curves  (apparent  even  at  times  in  1)  and  long  tails,  normally  curved  upward  at 
bottom,  often  descending  to  the  top  of  the  line  below.  The  scribe  slips  easily  into 
ligature  (e.g.  At,  et,  Ap),  and  certain  combinations  ol  letters  touch  each  other.  Cur¬ 
sive  influence  is  obvious  in  some  forms,  for  instance,  some  A  at  line-end,  curved 
y,  o  sometimes  is  left  open,  almost  round  c,  u  with  curved  legs  and  deep  middle. 
The  right  hasta  of  h  descends  curved  from  its  cross-bar  without  surpassing  it.  A 
frequently  keeps  its  angular  shape;  e  is  large  and  executed  in  two  parts,  x,  co,  and 
A  are  broad,  the  latter  resting  on  the  baseline.  B  is  written  without  lifting  the  pen 
with  squashed  upper  part.  Bilinearity  is  infringed  only  by  p,  cj),  some  1,  and  once  by 
the  unique  forked  y  (7).  The  handwriting  shows  some  affinities  with  that  of  Rob¬ 
erts,  GUI  15a,  dated  to  ad  117,  although  some  individual  letters  vary.  The  general 
impression  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  hand  of  the  Gnomon  of  the  Idios  Logos  in  BGU 
1210  (plate  in  Norsa,  Scrittura  letteraria  12b),  dated  to  ad  150-61 ;  within  the  same  tra¬ 
dition  could  be  placed  the  hand  in  Norsa,  op.  cit,  12a,  dated  to  ad  85.  4943  could 
be  assigned  to  the  second  century,  perhaps  in  the  first  half  of  it.  Its  writing  is  thus 
closer  to  ad  66  (the  13th  year  of  Nero’s  reign,  when,  according  to  the  Prologus  of  the 
Ephemeris  belli  Troiani ,  Dictys5  tomb  at  Cnossos  was  supposedly  opened  and  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  his  diaries  were  discovered  and  translated  or  transliterated  by  order  of  the 
emperor)  than  the  two  other  extant  papyri  ol  Dictys,  namely  P.  Tebt.  II  268  (Pack2 
338),  written  on  the  back  of  revenue  returns  of  ad  206  (P.  Tebt.  II  340),  and  thus 
dated  to  the  early  third  century  ad,  and  XXXI  2539,  assigned  to  the  late  second 
or  early  third  century. 

The  scribe  marked  an  angular  rough  breathing  on  the  first  vowel  of  the  diph¬ 
thong  in  9  (form  2  in  GMAW2  p.  1 1),  the  base  of  which  is  deliberately  extended  over 
the  initial  letter  of  the  following  word,  although  there  is  no  marking  of  the  breath¬ 
ing  in  3  T Jiiepwv.  Punctuation  in  the  form  of  a  high  short  stroke  is  employed  three 
times  as  strong  punctuation  (1,  9,  12),  and  once  (second  instance  in  1)  superfluously 
as  a  comma.  The  scribe  failed  to  write  iota  adscript  in  1,  the  only  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it.  Elision  occurs  tacitly  in  5  (probably)  but  sc.riptio  plena  in  8  and  13.  No  errors 
or  corrections  are  in  evidence.  A  y  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  text  but  in  fainter 
ink  and  perhaps  by  different  hand  is  placed  at  about  the  mid-height  of  the  top 
margin,  and  centred  over  the  column’s  width  (as  reconstructed).  A  column-number 
(=  600)  may  be  excluded,  y  appears  commonly  as  a  siglum  in  the  right  margin,  for 
the  various  functions  of  which  see  K.  McNamee,  Sigla  and  Select  Marginalia  (1982) 
19  ff.  and  Table  f:  it  is  employed  either  as  a  reference  mark  directing  the  reader 
to  a  commentary,  or  as  an  indication  for  something  notable.  For  occurences  of  y 
placed  in  the  top  margin,  see  IX  1182  (GMAW2  no.  67,  1/11  ad)  and  LXV  fl  4577 
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(later  in  ad),  where  its  meaning  is  still  undetermined;  ‘it  may  have  been  marked 
by  a  second  hand  just  to  check  or  to  mark  something,  e.g.  the  number  of  columns 
already  corrected  by  a  ScopOojrrjc  or  covered  by  a  reader’  (LXVII  4577  in  trod.). 
Perhaps  here  it  is  to  be  correlated  with  a  section  break  discernible  in  Sept,  after  n 
29,  and  at  4943  1  after  jaura,  where  punctuation  is  also  marked  in  the  text. 

As  preserved,  the  text  relates,  as  does  the  Latin  version,  events  familiar  from 
II.  1.33-53,  Chryses’  withdrawal  from  the  Greek  camp  and  the  plague  that  fol¬ 
lows.  There  are  no  references  to  Ghryses’  prayer  to  his  patron  god  Apollo  asking 
for  revenge  or  to  the  latter’s  violent  reaction  against  the  Achaeans  that  actually 
caused  the  disease  where  we  would  expect  them,  apparently  because  the  narrator 
is  ‘Dictys’  who,  as  an  Achaean  soldier  and  supposed  scribe  of  Idomeneus  at  Troy, 
could  not  yet  have  been  aware  of  Ghryses’  invocation  to  Apollo  nor  of  the  latter’s 
reaction  by  shooting  arrows  to  the  Greek  camp. 

As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  present  text  is  consistent  with  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  published  papyri  of  Dictys,  namely  P.  Tebt.  II  268  and  XXXI  2539.  It 
consists  of  single  sentences  linked  by  simple  connective  particles,  namely  /ecu  (3,  9, 
11),  Sc  (13)  with  adversative  force  [Xawv  .  .  .  /3actAea>n)  perhaps  preceded  by  pev  in 

I. io,  out  c  .  .  .  oure  /  ouSe  (13-14)  preceded  by  ov  Selc  for  strong  negation,  and  the 
transitional  pev  ovv  (1);  see  Denniston,  Greek  Particles  (igso2)  472-3.  Hiatus  is  toler¬ 
ated  in  3,  7,  and  g.  Finite  verbs  are  in  present  (whether  historic  or  actual),  although 
not  without  exception:  as  restored,  evo[pi car  (8-9),  and  the  uncertainly  read 
ivpcrj[cev  and  Sie[(f>dap7]  (13-14).  No  subordinate  clauses  are  in  evidence.  The  ar¬ 
ticular  infinitive  may  have  been  employed  (5),  and  participles  of  various  usage  often 
occur,  sometimes  instead  of  subordinate  clauses :  genitive  absolute  with  temporal 
force  (3-4  rjpcpwv  8iaye[vop]cvajv),  a  circumstantial  participle  (1—2  a[rt.p]qcdeic)  to 
express  both  time  and  cause,  and  attributive  participle  (7  ipnecovcric  with  vocov). 
An  instance  of  hyperbaton  is  evident  at  the  end  of  colon:  r)pcpd>v  .  .  .  oXiycov.  (J. 
Palm,  Uber  Sprache  und  Stil  des  Diodoros  von  Sizilien  (1955)  I3I  n°tes  that  hyperbaton 
is  more  common  in  Hellenistic  prose  than  before.)  Litotes  is  employed  in  5  (see  n.), 
perhaps  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  adjective  oX'tycvv.  There  is  assonance  in  7  with 
the  repetition  of  the  syllable  cou,  possibly  to  place  stress  upon  the  plague.  Although 
the  syntax  is  not  complicated,  the  word  order  is  fairly  symmetrical.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  formal  and  carefully  chosen;  prjvtv,  vocov ,  and  Xaoi  are  retained  from  the 
Homeric  text;  the  phrase  rjpepdiv  Siayevopevwv  with  a  numeral  or  a  quantitative 
adjective,  as  well  as  the  verb  ippopovpcu,  come  into  vogue  in  later  Greek,  from  the 
first  century  ad  and  the  first  century  bc  respectively  (see  3-4  n.,  5  n.). 

A  comparison  between  4943  and  the  corresponding  Latin  text  suggests  noth¬ 
ing  to  refute  the  claim  of  Sept.,  in  his  introductory  letter  to  Rufinus  ( Epistula ,  p.  1 

II.  16—17),  that  he  wished  to  make  a  free  translation  into  Latin  during  his  spare  time, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  special  talent  (Latine  disserere,  non  magis  confisi  ingenio,  qaam  ut 
otiosi  animi  desidiam  discuteremus).  A  difficult  Greek  expression  in  5  is  replaced  in  Sept. 
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by  a  simple,  general  phrase.  The  effect  of  the  plague  upon  the  people  is  described 
with  more  words  in  Sept,  than  in  Dictys.  Sept.,  not  satisfied  by  the  plain  and  short 
wording  of  Dictys,  apparently  added  some  commonplace  details  to  intensify  the 
narrative.  Frequently  in  Sept,  the  plain,  tight  syntax  of  Dictys  is  mirrored:  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  are  employed  instead  of  participles  or  of  single  sentences,  the  latter 
being  once  replaced  by  an  ablative  absolute  in  Sept.  (9— 11,  cf.  11  30.4-5).  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  differences  between  4943  and  Sept,  is  offered  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  below. 


X 


]avTw'xPvcrlclJievoVl'a 

c. 3  jaurqj.  Xpvcrjc  pev  ovv  a-  II  30 

].c9eica7repxeT(UTrpoc 

Tipijacdclc  arrepx^rai  mpoc 

JovKaLr/pepcovStayc 

olk\ov  /cat  ppcpcov  Staye- 

]cva>voXiycoveiTc8i,a 

vof.i\ev ojv  oXiycov  etVe  Sta 

]  _  AA ojvepLpoprjdrjvai 

5  to  Att\oXXojv’  eppopqdrjvcu 

]  veneSiaprjviVTiva 

prjSejv  etVe  Sta  prjviv  riva 

^VVOCOVCpTTCCOVCTjC 

9acco]v  vocov  ipirecovcrjc 

] TToXXwvaacTiovevo 

t ov  NjrroXXajva  atrtov  evo- 

jotAaoteirat  /catapye 

juxeav]  ot  Xaol  etv ar  /cat  apye- 

]  TOK&KOVOLTTOTCOV 

10  Tat  p-ejy  TO  KCLKOV  0,7 TO  TCOV 

j  7ToS(JOVKCu8ia(j>9€i 

TeTpjanoScov  teal  Sia^>#ei- 

]  TcovXawvTroXXoifia 

povTat]  Ttbv  Xad>v  rroXXoi,  /3a- 

]Seou3etcouTee _  _ 

aXeatv]  8e  ovSelc  ovre  eyoerj- 

JA.[  c.  7  ]..[  c.5 

cev  out ]e  8ie[p9apr]  f.3  j  [  C. 5 

2  ]  ,  short  line,  almost  horizontal  at  mid-letter-height,  compatible  more  with  the  extension  of 
the  right  oblique  of  A  than  of  the  middle  stroke  of  6  5  ] , ,  speck  of  ink,  assignable  to  many 

letters  10  ]  t,  the  extension  of  T  leftwards  may  distort  the  shape  of  the  first  visible  letter  of 

the  line,  which  should  be  either  c  or  n,  of  which  part  of  the  oblique  and  the  right-hand  side  vertical 
can  be  seen  n  j  tt,  high  speck  of  ink  just  below  the  left-hand  side  extension  of  the  horizontal 

of  7r,  suggestive  of  the  extension  of  A  13  e  . . ,  tiny  traces  from  the  top  of  one  or  two  letters, 

followed  by  the  top  of  a  semicircle  and  of  a  vertical  14  ]  _ ,  part  of  a  middle  horizontal  and  of 

a  high  slightly  curved  line,  which,  if  projected,  would  form  an  acute  angle,  suits  well  e  §  ,  speck 

from  the  top  of  a  narrow  letter,  perhaps  1,  followed  by  left-hand  upper  part  of  a  letter,  probably  of 
&  rather  than  c  ]  [,  right-hand  side  oblique  slightly  curved  compatible  with  w,  A,  A,  followed  by 

left-hand  semicircle,  suggestive  of  o,  4,  P,  and  less  likely  u  or  c 

‘.  .  .  to  [or  for]  him.  Ghryses  therefore  insulted  departed  homewards,  and  after  few  days,  either 
because  Apollo  was  not  at  all  satisfied  or  due  to  wrath,  a  disease  soon  fell  upon  them  and  the  soldiers 
considered  Apollo  to  be  responsible.  The  pestilence  originated  with  the  animals,  and  many  soldiers 
perished,  nevertheless  none  of  the  kings  became  sick  or  died  .  .  .’ 
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For  comparison:  the  Latin  version  by  ‘Scptimius’ 

(n  29)  Ceterum  Achilles  in  ore  omnium  ipsumque  et  Menelaum  contumliis  lacerabat.  (30)  Igitur  Chryses  ubi 
mmriam  perpessus  ab  Agamemnone  domum  discessit  neque  multi  fluxerant  dies,  incertum  alione  casu  an,  uti  omnibus 
mkbatur,  ira  Apollinis  morbus  gravissimus  exercilum  invadit prindpio  grassandi facto  a  pecoribus ,  dein  malo  paulatim 
magu  magisque  ingravescente  per  homines  dispergitur.  turn  vero  vis  magna  mortalium  corporibus fatigatis  pestifera  aegri.- 
tudine  infando  adpostremum  exitio  interibat.  sed  regum  omnino  nullus  neque  mortuus  ex  hoc  malo  neque  ademptalus  est. 

2  fluxerant  Err  ft  ex  fluxerant  G2  cf.  Br.y,  brie.  57  incertum  est  P  an  om.  B  3  morbus 

.  .  .  principio  om.  a  facta  G‘  con.  G  ‘  4  magisque]  ac  magis  V  turn]  Fuit  V  5  interibat 

L'V  con.  E2  v.adn.cr.  omnimodo  a  malo]  morbo  P  neque]  atquc  EV 

1  ]avrw-.  sc.  Ayapepvovi,  according  to  Sept.  ( ceterum  Achilles  in  ore  omnium  ipsumque  et  Menelaum 
contumeliis  lacerabat).  The  context  is  presumably  Agamemnon’s  decision  not  to  return  Ghryseis  to  her 
father,  and  his  abusive  behaviour  towards  the  latter  that  prompted  the  challenge  by  the  Achaean 
leaders  including  Achilles. 

1-2  a[TLfi]qcOelc.  Cf.  Sept,  iniuriam  perpessus  ab  Agamemnone,  and  II.  i.n-12  ovveua  tov  Xpvcijv 
r/ripacev  ap-qr-qpa  ArpelSr/c.  Less  probable  would  be  a[x9]ec6eic,  as  regards  space  and  the  thickness 
and  position  of  the  middle  stroke  of  the  assumed  e.  The  same  syntax  with  circumstantial  participle 
is  also  offered  m  P.  Bon.  6  arro^ep-n-Teic  (1.  aTTOTrep(f>9eie)  1 mo  r[ou  A]yapepvovoe,  and  Hyp.  11  dAAd 
i<ai  peO’  vfipeioc  vi to  Ayapepvovoe  a-rToSiojxdeic.  (For  Hyp.  n  we  give  the  readings  of  the  majority  of 
MSS.)  At  this  point  the  additional  variations  are  reported  in  A.  Ludwich,  Textkritische  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  mythologischen  Scholien  zu  Homer’s  Iliad  i  (1900)  8-9  Sicogdeic,  onroSievegBeie,  aTroTrepcj>9elc,  aviadeic.  Cf. 
also  D,  P  Oslo  II  12.2. io,  P  Berol.  5014V.17,  P  Achm.  2,  and  the  four  Byzantine  paraphrases  of  II.  1.11, 
which  offer  aripw c  or  drift oc  followed  by  a  verb  to  denote  Agamemnon’s  behaviour  towards  Chryses. 

o.TT€pxcTac.  The  present  tense  has  not  been  preserved  in  Sept.,  who  offers  the  perfect  discessit. 
The  same  Greek  verb  in  the  imperfect  is  employed  for  Chryses’  departure  from  the  Greek  camp  in 
the  paraphrases  of  Plato  Rep.  hi  393d  and  Aristides  (ed.  Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr.  ii,  p.  310),  and  in  the  aorist 
in  PM  and  PG. 

3  oiicjov.  Both  olk]ov  and  Sop]ov  would  correspond  to  the  Latin  domum  and  suit  the  space. 
Sopoc  is  a  poetic  word,  but  it  could  have  been  retained  from  memory  of  the  Homeric  text.  However, 
olkoic  glosses  Sopoic  at  P.  Strasb  inv.  Gr.  1015  (published  by  O.  Plasberg,  Archiv  2  (1903)  185-228)  5.15 
(on  II.  5.198).  Owing  to  the  perspective  of  this  narrative,  namely  that  of  an  Achean  soldier,  which  is 
completely  different  from  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  Iliad,  Chryses’  withdrawal  to  the  shore  (as  well 
as  his  prayers  and  the  ensuing  actions  of  Apollo)  in  the  Homeric  text  would  not  have  been  known  to 
the  Achaean  camp,  cf.  II.  1.34  fir)  S’  aicecov  irapa  diva  voXvpXoicfioio  daXaccrjc. 

3  4  8iaye[vop]evwv.  Cf.  P.  Tcbt.  II  268.18.  The  participle  as  genitive  absolute  expressing  lapse 
of  time  is  attested  in  a  number  of  later  authors,  e.g.  Plutarch,  Longus,  Aristeides,  Xenophon,  Origen, 
and  Porphyry,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  8iaye[yevr/p]evcov  is  not  attested  in  this  phrase,  and 
would  be  too  long.  In  Sept,  the  absolute  construction  is  replaced  by  a  time  clause:  (ubi)  neque  multi 
fluxerant.  die.s.  1  he  time  reference  in  3-4  would  not  be  simply  transitional,  or  even  pedantic.  Some  time 
may  have  reasonably  elapsed  between  the  string  of  the  related  events,  and  presumably  the  effect  of 
the  disease  upon  the  Achaeans  could  not  have  been  made  visible  immediately  after  Chryses’  depar¬ 
ture  so  as  to  allow  any  connections. 

5-6  TO  Av]6XXwv’  ippoprjd-rjvai  [fofSe]r.  The  same  name  is  written  with  scriptio plena  in  8;  pre¬ 
sumably  the  set  ibe  was  inconsistent  in  his  practice.  Restoring  to  pfl  7r]oAAd>v  at  the  start  of  5  would 
be  too  long  for  the  available  space,  unless  one  assumes  a  scribal  error,  e.g.  the  omission  of  to  or  pfl. 
Likewise  too  long  are  8vciw]v,  evgaijv,  or  aya8d>]v,  though  cf  II.  1.65  and  93  el  r’  ap  0  y’  evgc oXrje 
i-mpepcperai  17S’  iKaropfi-qc,  and  XXIV  2405,  containing  scholia  minora  on  this  line,  as  well  as  D  and 
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the  four  Byzantine  paraphrases  ad  loc.,  which  gloss  evxcoXrjc  and  CKaTopfhqc  as  evxrjc  (D  +  Serjcecoe) 
and  [peyaXrj c  PB  /  reXeiac  D  PA)  Bvciac  respectively.  Sept.,  who  has  alione  casu  here,  is  not  as  close  as 
elsewhere,  perhaps  because  epc/sopriBrjvai  proved  difficult  for  the  translator. 

5  ip<f>opr)9i)vat.  The  unusual  verb  ippopovpai,  attested  once  in  a  document,  P.  Lips.  119  ii  6  (hi 
ad),  unlike  here,  is  normally  used  of  negative  attributes,  as  Professor  D.  Mastronarde  observes. 

7  9aceo]v  could  be  considered  here  as  standing  for  the  positive,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Homer 
and  poetry  in  general.  As  an  alternative,  one  could  consider  restoring  a  modifier  of  prjviv,  e.g.  KaKrj\v 
or  oXor/jv  (cf.  Od.  3.135),  but  the  unecessary  emphasis  conveyed  by  this  word  order  makes  such  a  sup¬ 
plement  less  likely.  Sept,  has  simply  ira  Apollinis,  while  the  adjective  gravissimus  refers  to  morbus  and  is 
absent  from  DicXys. 

vocov  ep-necovc-qc.  Cf.  II.  i.io  vovcov  ava  crparov  ibpce  icaicr/v  and  Cedr.  (Beldcer  1  222.7—8) 
XoipcoSovc  vocov  ivcKTjipacyjc  rip  crparw.  Similar  structure  but  as  genitive  absolute  recurs  in  Hyp.  o : 
Xoipov  yevopevov  (a  variant  reading  is  Xoipov  ivcKrjpavToc',  see  Ludwich,  Textkritische  Untersuchungen 
(1900)  9),  and  slightly  different  with  transitive  verb  in  Tab.  Iliaca  Paris.  E  tov  a-rroXXwvoc  .  .  .  Xoipov 
eppaXovToc).  Sept,  rejects  the  participial  construction  in  favour  of  a  whole  clause,  supplemented  with 
fairly  obvious  details  ( morbus  gravissimus  exercilum.  invadit).  The  issue  of  the  plague  occurs  more  accu¬ 
rately  as  Xoipoc  and  not  vococ  in  the  structure  of  the  main  clause  also  in  P.  Achm.  2  ( Siorrep  Xoipoc 
Karecyev  rove  eXXijvac)  and  P.  Bon.  6  (o  Se  6eoc  erraKOveae  A[oqi]or  enccKrypcv  toic  ayaioic).  Scholia 
minora  and  paraphrases  on  II.  1.10  normally  offer  vocov  (with  the  exception  of  Par.  A,  which  offers 

appcocTiav). 

8  tov  ’A]n6XXa)va:  alternatively  perhaps  Bcov  ’AjnoXXwva?  Cf.  schbl  on  II.  1.64:  tojv  alpviS'uxiv 
davarwv  airiov  paciv  civou  ArroXXcova. 

8-9  ev6[picav]  ol  Xaoi  Sept,  is  again  here  not  very  literal.  The  impersonal  construction 
in  a  parenthetical  clause  of  the  Latin  text  uti  omnibus  videbatur  corresponds  to  the  personal  Greek 
ivo[picav\  ol  Xaoi,  while  the  rest,  that  is  tov  AvoXXoiva  ainov  clvai,  is  implied  in  the  preceding  lines. 
Dictys’  explanation  fills  a  logical  gap  in  the  Homeric  narrative.  People  themselves  (the  generalization 
perhaps  prompted  by  Achilles’  assertion  at  II.  1.65)  arrived  at  the  conclusion  ( evopicav )  that  the  plague 
was  Apollo’s  means  of  punishment,  for  the  commonest  reason  of  ritual  errors  or  an  old  wrath,  since 
nothing  in  the  Iliad  explains  the  source  of  people’s  certainty  on  this  matter,  especially  when  it  is  not 
connected  with  Chryses’  mistreatment.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  people  may  have  thought 
of  Apollo  in  the  first  place,  because  he  was  normally  considered  responsible  for  sudden  death  for 
men,  as  his  sister,  Artemis,  was  for  women,  often  in  childbirth  (e.g.  II.  24.6041!'.;  Od.  11.171—3).  In  the 
use  of  the  verb  evopicav  may  be  detected  a  rationalizing  attitude  on  the  part  of  Dictys  towards  the 
divine,  similarly  evident  in  Dares  Phrygius’  De  excidio  Troiae  historia,  and  the  Homeric  hypothesis  ‘with 
no  gods’  published  byj.  J.  O’Hara,  flPE  56  (1984)  1-9.  However,  the  rationalizing  here  appears  less 
thoroughgoing  than  Sept,  at  1 19,  where  the  reasons  of  the  plague  at  Aulis  are  given  as  neque  multo  post 
irane  caelesti  an  ob  mutationem  aeris  corporibus  pertemptatis  lues  invadit. 

10  pe]v.  Alternatively  ov\v  (cf.  1  pev  ovv),  but  per  correlates  better  with  the  clause  beginning  in 
12—13  /3a[ciAeoir[  Se. 

to  kokov.  Cf.  II.  i.io  (see  7  n.)  and  malo  Sept.  (11  30.5). 

11  TerplqTToScov'.  a  pecoribus  Sept.’,  cf.  II.  1.50:  ovp-fjac  pev  impxcro  Kal  kvv  ac  apyovc.  TCTpa  vroSa 
of  animals  occurs  frequently  in  the  Homeric  scholia;  cf.  also  Thuc.  11  50.1,  where  to.  rcrpavoSa  are 
also  mentioned  in  a  context  of  plague.  At  this  point  the  simple  construction  of  a  single  sentence  in 
Dictys  has  been  rendered  in  a  more  complicated  way  in  Sept,  by  means  of  ablative  absolute  and 
gerund  as  noun  [principio  grassandi  facto  a  pecoribus). 

II— 12  8ia(j>6ei\povTai.  Cf.  II.  I.IO  oA ckovto  Sc  Xaoi ;  1.52  aid  Se  Ttvpal  vckvojv  Kaiovro  Bapeiai. 
The  same  verb  but  as  genitive  absolute  in  Hyp.  11  Kal  ttoXXcov,  coc  elicoc  8ia<f>9eipopevaiv  (variant 
reading:  Kal  twv  Axauiiv  pdeipopeviov;  see  Ludwich,  Textkritische  Untersuchungen  (1900)  9),  while  the 
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circumstantial  participle  KaKovpevoi  appears  in  P.  Bon.  6.  In  the  paraphrases  the  verb  StatpOelpopbat 
is  employed  in  T.  Bodl.  3019.29—30  V(f>’  rjc  01  eXXqvec  KaraTroXep.ovp.evoi  8ia<f>6eLpovro  (1.  8ie<p9-)  and 
Aristides,  op.  cit. :  ttoXXoI  pev  .  .  .  npo  u>pa c  hierpddprjcav.  The  plain  e<f>9eipovTo  is  employed  in  the  PM 
and  PG  of  II.  1.10.  At  this  point,  Sept,  becomes  verbose  by  comparison:  11  30.11-15  dein  malo  paulatim 
magis  magisque  intravescente  per  homines  dispergitur.  turn  vero  vis  magnet  mortalium  corporibus  fatigatis  pestif- 
era  aegritudine  infando  ad  postremum.  exitio  interibat,  of  which  only  the  boldface  text  corresponds 
to  Dictys.  In  Sept.,  the  translation  of  Dictys’  Aacur  into  mortalium  (which  refers  both  to  the  soldiers  and 
the  animals)  is  not  accurate. 

13--14  /3a[ctAeajv]  Se  ovSetc  ovre  ivpcrj[cev  ovr ]e  8ie[(f)8apTj.  The  reconstruction  here  is  guided 
by  Sept,  sed  regum  omnino  nullus  neque  mortuus  ex  hoc  malo  neque  adtemptatus  est,  but,  if  correct,  there  is 
a  change  in  Sept,  of  the  order  of  the  two  parts  of  the  negation. 

14  8ie[<f>9apri  03  ] .  .  [.  The  two  traces  visible  in  the  remainder  of  14  are  too  meagre  to  allow 
reconstruction,  although  they  would  allow  Xo[tp.ov  or  Ao[ip.ai;  cf.  Sept,  morbi  (11  30.17)  and  the  variant 
attested  at  11  30.16  in  P  (a  manuscript  of  the  15th  century)  (ex  hoc)  vnorbo.  Professor  Parsons,  however, 
suggests  to  ojAofi  here,  which  would  correspond  nicely  to  omnino  in  Sept.  As  a  soldier,  Dictys,  unlike 
Homer,  marks  the  contrast  between  the  many  common  Achaean  soldiers  who  died  from  the  plague 
and  their  kings  of  whom  none  even  fell  ill. 

R.  HATZILAMBROU 

4944.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Troianum  v  15-17 

100/6  (a)  Fr.  x  26.8  x  31.5  cm  Early  third  century 

Fr.  2  5.2  x  7.5  cm  Plate  VII 

Three  fragments  from  a  papyrus  roll,  the  main  ensemble  (probably  the  end  of 
the  roll)  showing  the  first  fourteen  line-ends  of  a  column,  followed  by  two  columns 
at  full  height  but  for  the  most  part  lacking  line-ends.  Two  smaller  fragments,  plus 
two  scraps  with  exiguous  if  any  remains,  are  of  uncertain  placement.  The  backs 
are  blank.  The  Greek  text  corresponds  to  the  final  chapters  of  book  v  of  the  Latin 
version  by  ‘Septimius’  of  the  account  of  the  Trojan  War  attributed  to  Dictys  of 
Crete  and,  notably,  includes  the  fifth  book’s  conclusion  with  its  authorial  sphragis. 
Traces  about  1.5  cm  above  the  initial  letter  of  the  third  column  could  be  remains 
of  a  column  number,  although  the  equivalent  at  the  same  position  in  the  second 
column  is  not  discernible.  Top,  bottom  margin  and  intercolumnar  space  measure 
3.0,  5.8,  and  c.  1.5  cm.  respectively.  In  fr.  1,  col.  ii  consists  of  54  lines,  while  col.  iii 
has  55.  Lines  average  20-21  letters  at  an  average  length  of  08  cm.  (In  the  text  below 
of  fr.  1,  continuous  line-numeration  is  given  for  cols,  ii-iii,  to  which  line-numbers 
without  designation  of  fragment  or  column  in  the  discussion  and  notes  below  refer; 
citations  of  Sept,  without  book  number  are  to  book  v.) 

The  text  is  written  in  a  mature,  medium-sized,  almost  upright  specimen  of 
the  ‘Severe  Style’,  comparable  to  the  third  century  hands  of  GLH  20a  =  CM  A  IT2 
84  (on  its  date,  see  BL  VIII  133  and  IX  183  under  VII 1044;  L.  G.  Youtie,  pTE  21 
(1976)  7ff.,  with  the  qualifications  of  J.  Rowlandson,  7pPE  67  (1987)  290)  and  Sei- 
der  11  33.  Visible  shading  and  ornamentation  by  means  of  hooks  and  serifs  favour 
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a  date  in  the  early  third  century.  A  rests  on  a  long  baseline,  and  its  right  oblique  is 
extended  upwards.  The  middle  stroke  of  e  sometimes  touches  the  following  letter, 
z  has  a  wavy  baseline,  and  e  is  narrow  with  middle  stroke  protruding  both  ways. 
M  is  large  with  shallow  belly,  and  N  has  short  right  vertical.  2  is  elegant  with  long 
baseline  and  middle  part  of  the  form  of  a  comma.  The  horizontal  of  t  starts  off 
with  pointed  acute  angle,  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  line.  The  middle  part  oi  (j)  is 
elliptical. 

Iota  adscript  is  not  normally  written,  but  is  perhaps  inserted  by  the  same  hand 
in  the  fragmentary  line  92.  Diairesis  is  always  marked  inorganically  on  initial  1  and 
v  (2,  13,  36,  66,  86).  Elision  is  tacitly  effected  in  lines  18,  43  (probably),  47  and  75, 
while  scriptio  plena  is  preferred  in  lines  27,  28,  70 ,  93  anc^  I07-  Strong  punctuation 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  space  of  one  letter,  noticeable  in  lines  17,  21  and  71.  Ac¬ 
cents  are  placed  infrequently,  acute:  16,  fr.  2.10  (on  the  first  vowel  of  a  diphthong, 
as  usual);  grave:  107.  The  end  of  the  book  is  elaborately  marked  by  a  decorated  or 
‘forked’  paragmphus  (i.e.  same  shape  as  the  diple  obelismene :  see  GMAW2  p.  12  with 
n.  60)  extending  underneath  the  initial  letter  of  the  last  line  of  the  book  (92),  divid¬ 
ing  off  the  epilogue  with  its  authorial  sphragis  that  follows.  No  other  lectional  or 
critical  signs  or  corrections  are  in  evidence. 

4944  preserves  the  second  longest  text  of  Dictys  after  P.  Tebt.  II  268,  i.e. 
longer  than  XXXI  2539  and  4943.  Its  standard  format  and  bookhand  further 
attests  to  the  popularity  of  this  unusual  work  in  Graeco-Roman  Egypt.  The  fact 
that  its  end  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  in  the  Latin  version  gives  a 
strong  indication  that  the  division  of  the  Greek  original  into  books  up  to  this  point 
in  the  work  was  as  described  by  Sept.  ( Epistula ,  pp.  1. 17-2.2)  itaque  priorum  quinque 
voliiminum,  quae  bello  contractu  gestaque  sunt,  eiindem  numerum  servavimus.  Internally,  some 
differences  in  structure  from  Sept,  may  be  observed:  13-15,  for  example,  do  not 
seem  to  contain  the  strong  pause  expected  for  the  transition  to  a  new  section  as  in 
Sept.,  where  the  section-beginning  may  have  been  imposed  by  the  Latin  adaptor. 
4944  also  confirms  that  the  close  of  the  book,  together  with  the  authorial  sphragis 
(93-109,  cf.  Sept,  v  17  p.  119.8-18)  that  concludes  the  narrative  of  the  war  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Homeric  Iliad  (and  in  Sept,  precedes  the  narratives  of  the  nostoi  in 
book  vi,  cf.  4944.25-6),  was  present  in  the  Greek  version.  (On  the  sphragis  and  its 
function,  especially  in  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  see  W.  Kranz,  ‘Sphragis:  Ichform 
und  Namensiegel  als  Eingans-  und  Schlussmotiv  antiker  Dichtung’,  RhM  104  (1961) 
3-46,  97~I24-) 

In  this  epilogue  Dictys  openly  introduces  himself  in  the  first  person  by  name, 
and  comments  on  the  language,  script  and  historiographical  method  employed  in 
his  work;  cf.  the  briefer  account  of  this  earlier  in  Sept.  (1  13  p.  11. 14-20).  Here  Dic¬ 
tys  sheds  some  light  on  the  complex  problem  of  the  putative  original  language  of 
Dictys’  work,  which  is  difficult  to  understand  in  Sept,  (on  the  problem  see  further 
W.  Eisenhut,  Mittellateinisches  Jahrbuch  18  (1983)  19-20;  S.  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  belli 
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Troiani  des  Dikiys  von  Kreta  (1989)  109— 1 13).  It  may  be  that  Dictys  intentionally  left 
the  specification  of  the  language  vague  (or  subject  to  the  reader’s  suspension  of 
disbelief),  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  specific  language  or  dialect 
was  expected  to  be  used  by  Dictys,  a  supposed  Cretan-speaker  of  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.  In  4944  Dictys’  explanation  draws  on  the  discussion  of  Cretan  dia¬ 
lects  at  Horn.  Od.  19.172-83  (see  96-7  n.),  where  there  are  said  to  be  various  ethnic 
groups  on  Crete  who  speak  both  Greek  and  non-Greek  languages  or  dialects.  Dic¬ 
tys  describes  himself  as  Dictys  of  Cnossos,  follower  of  Idomeneus,  the  leader  of 
the  Mycenaeans  (Achaeans),  who  dominated  central  Crete  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  presented  at  II.  2.645—52.  Accordingly,  it  was  possible  in  theory  for  the  Achean 
Dictys  to  employ  a  Greek  dialect  (cf.  96  ipiKTo[v),  but  the  author  of  the  Greek  work 
did  not  risk  naming  it. 

Sept,  certainly  understood  from  Dictys’  epilogue  (and  perhaps  the  original 
Greek  prologue)  that  the  language  used  by  Dictys  was  Greek,  and  he  more  explic¬ 
itly  stated  this  in  his  Epistula  p.  1.12  nam  oratio  Graeca  fuerat.  In  the  Latin  Prologue, 
which  was  either  translated  from  the  Greek  or  composed  at  some  point  by  someone 
other  than  Sept.,  the  language  is  never  specified,  while  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  (pp.  2.13,  3.4-5)  is  stressed.  However,  vagueness  regarding  this  matter  is 
retained  and  emphasized  by  two  controversial  references  to  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage:  (i)  Dictys  .  .  .  peritus  vocis  ac  litteris  Phoenicum  (p.  2.7-8);  and  (ii)  (Nero)  iussit  in 
Graecum  sermonem  ista  transferri  (p.  3.8-9).  Malalas,  who  may  be  expected  to  have  read 
the  original  Greek  beginning  of  the  work,  wrote  ambiguously  ( Chronographia  x  p. 
189.65)  Kai  ( Nepoov )  eueXevcev  fiera  to  avoi^ai  ko!  yvcovcu,  tI  ecnv  ixeTaypaprjvcu 
(which  could  mean  both  ‘transliterate5  and  ‘translate’)  avra  Kai  iv  rfj  Sr/iaocla 
(RfiXiodr/Kri  aTTOTedrjvat  avra.  It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
Greek  original  on  purpose  avoided  specifying  the  language  or  dialect  in  which 
Dictys  had  supposedly  written  his  diary. 

Since  vagueness  on  this  point  may  be  detected  in  both  the  Latin  Prologue 
and  Malalas,  we  are  of  the  view  that  Sept,  on  his  own  account  took  pains  in  the 
process  of  adaptation  to  interpret  and  specify  the  language  used  by  Dictys.  One 
may,  of  course,  still  agree  with  Sept..,  and  understand  Graecum  sermonem  as  meaning 
the  koine :  cf.  Epistula  p.  1.12  commutatos  litteris  Atticis,  and  Sept.  17  p.  119.11-13  neque 
sit  mirum  cuiquam,  si  quamvis  Graeci  omnes  diverso  tamen  inter  se  sermme  agunt,  where  sermo 
should  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ‘dialect’.  For  discrepancies  between  the  Epis¬ 
tula  and  the  Prologus,  see  N.  E.  Griffin,  Dares  and  Dictys  (1907)  117-120;  Eisenhut,  art. 
cit.  18-22;  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  98-109. 

The  style  of  4944  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  three  previously  published 
papyri  of  Dictys,  so  that  we  are  now  in  the  position  to  shape  a  clear  idea  of  Dictys’ 
plain  and  compressed  style,  suitable  for  the  genre  of  the  work,  the  main  features 
of  which  are:  few  subordinate  clauses  but  many  participial  ones,  frequent  use  of 
genitive  absolute  and  historic  present,  tendency  to  place  the  finite  verb  towards  the 
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end  of  the  sentence,  parataxis  and  dull  connection  of  the  clauses  mainly  through 
Se,  and  plain  diction  that  does  not  avoid  repetition  of  vocabulary  (see  20  and  21, 

43  and  47)- 

4944  confirms  for  Sept,  by  comparison  the  general  impression  formed  by  the 
other  three  papyri  of  Dictys,  namely  that  the  Latin  text  is  a  rendering  in  which  only 
limited  parts  of  the  Greek  text  are  rendered  into  Latin  with  accuracy  (cf.  21-24, 
72-77).  Sept,  indulged  in  elaboration  and  amplification  of  the  Greek  text,  where  he 
felt  that  his  original  was  too  compressed  (see  e.g.  7-9,  14-15,  20-21,  41-45,  49_53> 
59-60).  However,  there  are  a  few  points  where  the  Latin  text  appears  condensed 
in  comparison  to  Dictys  (47,  54-5,  68-9),  and  there  are  two  instances  (32-3  and 
82-92),  where  elements  of  the  Greek  text  of  4944  have  been  totally  omitted  in  the 
Latin.  In  other  places,  especially  in  col.  iii  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  before  the 
epilogue,  limited  space  in  the  papyrus  suggests  that  the  Greek  text  is  far  more  com¬ 
pressed  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  making  certain  restoration  impossible  (6iffi,  81-92 
n.).  Here  we  have  adopted  a  conservatively  restored  text,  relegating  promising  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  notes  (see  commentary).  Closer  in  scale  and  diction  to  Dictys’  text 
is  the  epilogue  with  its  authorial  sphragis  in  Sept.,  allowing  for  a  more  fully  restored 
text  of  the  close  of  the  book. 

It  is  interesting  that  Sept,  (or  his  Greek  exemplar)  critically  opted  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tradition  regarding  the  location  of  Hecuba’s  grave  (18-19),  and  he  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  corrected  Dictys  (11-12)  on  the  way  Diomedes  gained  the  Palladion. 
Notable  is  the  effort  in  Sept,  to  improve  the  connection  of  clauses  by  often  using  in 
his  text  ita(que),  ceterum,  per  idem  tempus,  quippe,  inter  quae,  praeterea,  tunc,  dein,  exin.  The 
addition  of  a  final  transitional  sentence  of  book  v  in  the  Latin  text  (see  above)  may 
be  seen  as  a  stylistic  and  structural  embellishment  in  Sept.,  and  was  probably  never 
present  in  4944. 

It  is  interesting  for  the  interrelation  of  the  Byzantine  authors  who  make  use 
of  Dictys  (see  introd.  to  4943-4944)  that  the  narratives  of  Cedrenus,  Hyp.  Od.  and 
Suda  (s.v.  Kvvoc  Gjqa)  in  their  account  of  Odysseus’  departure  and  Hecuba’s  death, 
are  very  close  to  each  other  and  in  agreement  with  Dictys  as  attested  in  4944,  while 
a  reference  to  the  end  met  by  Hecuba  (present  in  4944}  is  missing  from  Malalas 
(and  the  Ecloge). 
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NEW  LITERARY  TEXTS 


Fr.  i 


Col.  i  Col.  ii 

.  .  .  rptev  _[ 

]t7  acvS  [ 

|  va[  c.\  ]  _  t  [ 

]e  epo,[c.  3l..av[ 

]  5  /catS[  c. 3  ]  _  [ 

]  ...lc4]°P-[ 

]v  7 rpt[  C. 5  ]oraA  _  .  J 

jtv  ovv  V€TLeTToXefJL7]c[  _  ]a  _ 

\  TOVcfiapfiapovc(j)pvy[  ]r] 

]  10  Srjo8vcc€vc<f)ol3ovfp[ _  Joe 

|  Tovce\\r]vac8iopLr][ 

]  _  acf>eAopLevovavTov\ 

j  AaStovetctcp,apoiy  [ 

]c  TovyevopbevrjceKafi  ] 

•  •  •  is  KrjyopovcayapaTravT[_  ]  77 

77ap  _  /j,evrja7TOvoc  [  I 

reipLcocavr)  _  c07]  ey  _  [ 
8avTrjCTa<j)ocevpi,a  [ 
T-pcyeppoi/^coao/cwf 
20  pbaXcycTaicTTCLavrrj  [ 

voyAa/ccoyeAeyov  e  [ 
Seyevojiievp/caccajJ 
p.uptaetcayapteptvo  [ 
ycu^ovovrr  pop,rjvvo  _  [ 

25  CTTifiovXrjvKaiKaKO  [ 

]tcaAAotc/3actA[ 

JvcopSeajLtarotcf 

]oatiT6ov/x?j8te[ 

] _ cdaiTOCOVTOV  [ 

30  ]v-pcat'Tac/caAa>[ 

]  _  catiTOt>c/cat8a>p[ 

]  _  ajyetSe77ap  _  [ 
]ecTa)pava7ret.  [ 
]ct/p,7rAetra[  ]otc 
35  ] .  icyvouptevf 

]tcop,oipia7r[ 


Col.  ii 

Tpt€V§[ 

c.15 

etc  v8p[iav 

C.  12 

va[  c. 4  ]  _  tS[ 

C.  12 

eP°.[  c-3  ].  ,av[ 

C.IO 

/cat  S[  c. 3  ].[ 

C.I3 

.  .  .  [  c-4  ]o/^[ 

C.  12 

7rpt[v  to’'IXl]ov  a\(bva\i,  ovk- 
ovv  av  en  C7roXcfir/c\ av]  ay 
tovc  fiapfiapovc  <Ppvy[ac .]  ij- 
10  8r]  OSvcccvc  0oj8oo/x[eijoc 

tovc  'EWrjvac  Aiop,rj\8ovc 
atfieXopLCvov  avrov  [to  TlaX- 
Aa8iov  clc  "Icfiapov  _  [  c.5 
too  ycvopxcvrjc  'Exafirj^c.  /c]a- 
15  KTjyopovca  yap  aTrayT[ac  .  ]  rj 

Trapafievrj  arrovoc  [ . ]  a- 

reipuoc  avrjpcdrj.  eye[veTO 
S’  avrrjc  ra(f>oc  iv  Map[wvcia 
t rjc  Xcppovrjcov,  o  Kvv\oc  Crj- 
20  fia  Xcycrai,  cttcl  ainfj\v  kv- 
voyXcoccov  eXeyov.  cv[9coc 
Sc  ycvopLcvrj  Kaccav[8pa  C. 3? 

р, opta  etc  Alya(u.e|U.vo[va  irpoAe- 
ycx,  cf>ovov  7 Tpo/j.rjvvoy[ca  c. 3? 

25  cTn^ovXrjv  /cat  /ca/cov  [voc- 
tov  to] tc  aXXoic  /3actA[eoci. 
ABttJvoip  Se  apta  toic  [auTOO 
eSerrJo  avrcov  per/  5te[pt£etv 
avay]ec#at  tocoutov  [  04 
30  c.2  SetTiJv^cavTac  /caAai[  C.2 

06  ]_c  a vtovc  /cat  Saip[  01 

C.3  cvpcjt^coycL  Se  7rapa[  04 
£-7  iVJecrtop  ava7ret0[  C.2 

с.  2  Alvciav]  cvpvnXccv  a[oT]otc 

35  C. 8  o]77-tcyvoi//xev[  C. 3 

09  ]tcoptotpta  77J  c.3 


(v  15) 


V  16 
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J .  .  .  .  Ae 

]  _  oAepto  .  ov  [ 
hapax.pei'  [.  ,  ]. 

40  ]  _  veAArjvwvxpy  40 

] _  ovepyov Tat 
\yopavopLodvpxa 
]ece7T  _  _  VTL 

1vca.[.  ,].Vf 

45  JSe^  >  _  ajixe  45 

jyetpou  _  rrav 
Jce7ratavTt/cat 
]c ocov  _  [J^ov 
J  deviSacSerj 

50  Ji/Aaa/vypa/VTat  50 

]tAea/vau[ 

Jyetvov  [  C.4  ]  _ 

]atavTo[  c. 4  ]  _ 

JaiZ/CTJCT  [  c.4  ]  _ 

Col.  iii 

55  CKOVCTj  _  _  [ 
e/CT6/C/X7j[ 

acoteAAijvf 
_  a)vapteAA[ 

.  .yoincu _  [ 

60  cav_  _  j 

7rAe[  _  ]cavTa>[ 
va»vau/etaca[ 
evTO»SapSav[ 

0ec@atai'T,py[ 

65  KaiTcovcvycp  _  [ 
jirjvrraKOV  _  _  [ 
ycovpiadcovv  _  [ 
i/optei/a8top[ 
avTU)t,<jorjc  _  _  j 

70  raSeavrove  _  [ 
yovrai  ycopt^[ 
atvetacTOV  _  _  [ 


c.g  ]  _  i'ppicy  Ae 

C.5  lVeo7r]  ToAe/ixoc  tooc[  c.2? 
c.io  ]77apaya)peE  [  _  ]r 
C.9  ]aiv  'EAArjvoov  XPV~ 
cov  /cat  apyujpov.  epyovTat 
t:.5  etc  a]yopav  opcodvpia- 
8ov  c.6  ]ec  eTr'’  J.tavTt 
C-4  eTrev^J-pcav  [rJAAo^ae- 
vol  c.6  ]Se4_  Aya/pe- 
P-v~  C-1  ]  X€iPovP  no-v- 
twv  c.6  ]c  e7TJ  AltavTt  /cat 
c.9  ]aic  oytS[t]^oi/ 

C.5  i7Aet]c0evtSac  8cr]- 
Ocvtcc  to)\v  Aau>v  ypa/^Tat 
c.6  /3ac]iAea>v  aw[  c. 5 
c. IO  ]yetVo^T[at  c. 2  ]_ 

C.IO  ]c4tavTo[c  c.3  ]  _ 

C.6  CK  EA]aVK7]C  t  [  C-4  | 

Col.  iii 

CKOVCYjC  _  [  C.  13 

e/c  T'e/cpt'pfcc^c  t.io 

ac  ot  "-BAA^i/fec  c.6  yet-  V  17 

(tta/va  p.eAA[o-  C.II  a- 

vayovrax  [  c.7  /coptt- 

cavrec[  c.12  a7T0- 

7rAe[u]cavT(X>[i/  6e  twv  'EXXrj- 

vojv  AlvcLac  a[7roAet^>0etc 

iv  to)  Aap8av[cp  c.lO 

decBai  Avrr]v[opa  c. 7 

/cat  tcov  iv  Xcpp[ovrjccp  C.4 

jirj  vwaKov '  [  c.li 

vc ov  p.adajv  v-n[o  ayyeXov  to.  ye- 

vofxeva  Stop[  c.ii 

avrep  t,OL>rjc  _  <  _  [  c.io 

raSe  avTOV  et[c  roLXiov  ov  8c- 

Xovrai.  ya»pt^[eTat  Sc  c.4 

Altvetac  tov  7ra[rpajov  j8i ov 
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CVVaVTOJKOjJ,[ 

cvv  aura)  Kop,[t8,cov,  ttoXXov  8e 

]apj3apovea>c[ 

iSjapfiapov  ecoc  [ASplav  cvverv- 

]  _  _  [ 

75 

Xev-~\  KTit,ei  8’av[r6di,  cvv  8e 

]coAao(.7ToA[ 

aurjra  Aaot  ttoX[Xol,  ttoXlv  Kop- 

]anpeAa[ 

Kvpjav  Me Xa[lvav  Xeyop,evr/v. 

]&€TU)VTp\_ 

ocot]  8e  To>v  Tp\coa>v  c. 8 

]Trapp,ev[ 

c. 3  ]Trapfiev[  c.12 

]  CLVePXl 

80 

C. 3  ] ctv  epx[ovrau  rrpoc  tov  Av- 

]  _  pa/ccua[ 

Trjvjopa  Kal  a[  c.u 

’]..[ 

].[ 

cwe[ 

c-5  ]..[  c.14 

1  1 

J  .  L 

cvve[  C.  17 

rece  _ [ 

85 

Tece  [  c.  1 6 

iXiov _  [ 

"IXiOV  _[  c.  15 

pL€Vo[ 

p.evo[  c.i*] 

anaS[ 

avaS[  c.17 

7rptap,[ 

i7pia/x[  f.16 

r}8r/[ 

90 

c.  18 

roSe  [ 

ToSe_[  c.16 

netat  _ [ 

veiai  [  c.15 

ravra  ee  _ [ 

ravra  8e  ey[w  cvveypaifjap.rjv, 

8lKTv[]KV0JCCi[ 

Aiktv[c]  Kvd>cci[oc,  I8op,evel 

CVP€7t[  ]p,€VOc[ 

95 

cvveTr[6]p.evoc  [  C.IO 

a >ce/x[  _  ]e(jnKTo\ 

chc  ep,[ot]  icfuKTo[v  rjv,  Ka.8p.ov 

Kcu8a[  ]aovyp  _  [ 

Kal  Aa\v\aov  ypa[p,p.aciv.  ov 

yapfujpwi/T  [ 

yap  pua  xp<hvT[at  yXchccr]  ovre 

iravT '  oie AA_  [ 

rravTec  ol"EXXrj[vec  ovre  irav- 

Tecoi/3ap/3apoi  _  [ 

100 

tcc  ol  fiapfiapoi,  a[AAa  /xepu- 

ypL€vr]TovTo8[ 

yp,evrj.  tovto  8[e  Oavp,acTov 

p,r)8eic7]yeicd\ 

p,j]8elc  rjyeic6[a)  elvai,  ctt el 

Kcur]pL€icoiev[ 

Kal  rjp.etc  ol  iv  [ KprjTrj  ov  rrav- 

jecxpwpLedaTT]  [ 

jec  xpupeda  tjj  \avTfj  yXoDccr/. 

Tafievowcvpifil 

105 

Ta  p.ev  ovv  cvp.j3[avTa  tolc"E A- 

Arj  c  IK  euro  ic/3ap  [ 

Xrjci  Kal  rote  /3ap[/3apotc  Trav- 

TaetS.'[.  .].[ 

ra  etSai[c  a]p[roc  cvveypaijja- 

pL'TjVTTepi'[ 

p-qv,  Trepl  [Se  AvTrjvopoc  Trapa 

eXXrjva)v[ 

EXXr]va)v  |  aXXoov  aK7)KO(hc. 
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Fr.  2 

].[ 

] .  aJ0[ 

]aip,7j  [ 

»  ]....[ 

].  .P°.[ 

\vat;TOV/jLOVOCTV  _  [ 

]aup,oig  ■  [  _  ]  .  .  .  [ 

]  _  TOlKd  _  [ 

10  jacovc  _[ 

]ocovct[ 

]ei<a  [ 

] .  aT .  .  [ 

>5  ]....[ 


Fr.  3 

].W.  [ 


Fr.  i  Col.  i 

12  ]  ,  extension  of  horizontal  as  of  raid-stroke  of  & 

Col.  ii 

i  [,  acute  angle  at  lower  left  suiting  a  2  .  [,  part  of  upright  as  of  H,  u,  N,  tt,  p  3  i  , 
horizontal  at  mid-  to  upper-level  intersecting  with  descender  at  right,  as  of  r,  e,  T  after  t  acute 
angle  at  lower  left  as  of  A  4  _  [,  upright  joining  curved  line  near  top  as  of  u  or  H  ]  ,  hori¬ 
zontal  joining  upright  at  right,  tt  or  n  5  ] .  [,  curving  left  side  of  oval  shape  with  horizontal 

connecting  at  mid-level,  e  or  e  6  .  .  .  [,  feet  of  two  uprights  and  part  of  oblique  ascending  to 

right,  parts  of  two  or  three  letters,  the  last  as  A  7  A  . .  >  l°w  curve  at  the  line  compatible  with  co, 
followed  by  three  low  traces  of  two  letters  8  y  _ .  low  oblique  descending  to  left  a  ,  a  speck 

of  ink  at  mid-level  as  of  upright  above  prolonged  tail  of  a  i  3  .  [,  speck  of  ink  at  line-level 

14  [,  low  speck  of  ink  ]  ,  short  horizontal  15  ] , ,  descender  ligatured  into  following  h 

16  p  [,  part  of  oblique  descending  to  left  and  part  of  arc  as  of  a  _  [,  pointed  tip  of  horizontal  at 
upper  left  ] , ,  end  of  horizontal  17  77  _ ,  speck  of  ink  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  [, 

thick  vertical  stroke  intersecting  with  fine  horizontal  protrusions  to  right  at  top  and  bottom,  as  e  (per¬ 
haps  corrected  from  1  ?)  18  [.upright  21  [,  two  traces  in  vertical  alignment  as  part 

of  upright  24  [,  part  of  horizontal  25  .  [,  part  of  upright  29  ]  . ,  part  of  high 


].[ 

]  too[ 

].«...[ 

]aiprj  [ 

»  ]....[ 

].  .P°.l 

ajvag  tov  p,ovoc  tv  [ 
]q 

]  TOlKa' [ 

10  ]acouc_[ 

]ocoucr[ 

]e/ca  _  [ 

Wvci 

]  cup,  [ 

-  L...[’ 
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NEW  LITERARY  TEXTS 

horizontal  and  scattered  traces  as  of  6  _  [,  low  trace  31  speck  of  ink  as  end  of  an  oblique 

descending  to  right  32  ]  _ ,  small  arc  .  [,  end  of  oblique  ascending  to  left  33  .  [,  low 

trace  and  part  of  horizontal  at  mid-level  compatible  with  ©  35  ] .  >  traces  in  vertical  alignment 

37  ]  ,  short  oblique  at  mid-level  ascending  to  right  v. . first  &i prima facie  (but  could  also  be  h  cor¬ 
rected  from  6  by  the  addition  of  an  upright),  then  low  trace,  then  extension  of  a  letter  ligatured  with 
A  38  ]  _ ,  tip  of  short  horizontal  at  mid-level  .  ,  o,  part  of  upright,  then  speck  of  ink  v  , 

speck  of  ink  in  lower  part  of  writing  space  39  X .  >  scattered  traces  of  ink  1  _ ,  circlet  resting 

on  horizontal  at  mid-level  40  ]  ,  short  vertical  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  41  ]  . , 

disruption  of  fibres  obscuring  roundish  letter  43  rr  .  , ,  scattered  traces  44  scat¬ 
tered  traces  45  4  ,  short  horizontal  at  top,  then  specks  of  ink  46  v  ,  specks  of  ink 

48  i’  ,  foot  of  upright  and  scattered  traces  49  ]_,  trace  of  ink  52  [,  part  of  horizontal 

at  upper-level  ]  ,  horizontal  53  ]  ,  upper  part  of  upright  54  ,  e  or  H  J traces 

suggesting  extension  of  a  stroke 

Col.  iii 

55  ij  [,  low  trace  with  another  in  vertical  alignment,  second  a  vertical  below  line-level 
58  to,  scattered  traces  at  line-level  59  .  .  y,  feet  of  three  uprights  and  short  oblique  of  the 

second  letter  1  ,  speck  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  60  _  _  [,  high  horizontal  as  of  two  let¬ 
ters  followed  by  high  speck  65  [,  stem  of  vertical  66  [,  foot  of  descender  curving  to 

right  suiting  e  and  c,  then  a  low  trace  67  [,  scattered  specks  as  of  single  letter  69 

two  verticals,  then  edge  of  oblique  descending  to  left  and  speck  at  same  level  70  [,  verti¬ 
cal  72  _  i  [ ,  upright  curving  to  left  and  top  part  of  oblique  suggesting  tt  and  A  75  ] .  > 

horizontal  stroke  at  mid-level  k  _  [,  short  oblique  at  upper-level  descending  to  right  suiting  left  arm 
of  y  81  ]  _ ,  blob  of  ink  in  upper  part  82  ] , .  [,  apex  suggesting  A  or  a,  or  combining  with 

following  trace  as  of  w  83  ]  [,  low  speck  85  .  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  86  _  [,  trace 

in  upper  part  91  [,  foot  of  vertical  92  t  ,  upright  slightly  curving  to  right  93  «.> 

short  oblique  descending  to  bottom  right  _  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  97  [,  bottom  of  oblique 

ascending  to  left  98  y,  foot  of  oblique  ascending  to  left  99  ,0,  curve  as  of  back  of 

e  followed  by  tiny  low  trace  A  ,  upright  100  [,  high  speck  107  8  top  of  upright 

in  left  part  under  grave  accent  ]  [,  lower  part  of  upright  descending  below  the  line  and  curving 
back  to  left  at  bottom 

Fr.  2 

1  ]  [,  low  curve  at  line  as  of  co  2  ] . ,  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  descender,  upper 

extremity  of  ascender,  as  of  K  or  x  3  ]  _ ,  tiny  trace  at  line-level  a  . .  [,  remains  of  two  or  three 
letters :  lower  extremity  of  upright,  trace  in  lower  part  possibly  upright,  lower  part  of  upright,  lower 
part  of  ascender  4  4  [,  trace  at  upper-level  5  ]....,  first  lower  part  of  an  ascender; 

second  part  of  high  horizontal;  third,  high  horizontal  with  its  middle  in  vertical  aligment  with  small 
right-hand  arc  in  lower  part,  suggesting  2 ;  fourth  two  very  tiny  traces  close  to  each  other  at  upper- 
level  6  ]  ,  short  horizontal  at  lower-level  p,  fibres  disturbed :  unclear  traces  in  upper  part 

o  _ ,  thick  trace  at  line-level  7  ptov,  over  a  descending  diagonal  as  of  grave  accent,  too  low  for 

part  of  descender  from  line  above  tv  ,  remains  of  ascender  8  f,  tiny  mark  in  upper  part  of 
writing  space  as  though  high  stop  ]...[,  scattered  traces  on  damaged  fibres  9  ]  . ,  short  tiny 

vertical  in  upper  part  a  _  [,  ascender  10  ovc  _  [,  high  horizontal  with  horizontal  connecting 

to  right  as  of  2  or  t  12  a  [,  short  arc  13  1 .  [,  remains  of  arc  as  of  c  14  ] . ,  arc  as 

of  c  pt  _ ,  remains  of  upright  with  horizontal  connecting  at  mid-level  as  of  6  [,  faded  traces  at 

line-level  15  ]....[,  first  tiny  trace  in  upper  part;  second  top  of  round  letter,  third  remains  of 

arc,  fourth  remains  of  triangular  letter 


Fr.  3 

r  ]  ,  two  uprights  of  single  letter  e.g.  it,  or  of  two  different  letters  e.g.  1  and  t  p,  [,  two  traces 
in  lower  part  as  of  upright 

Fr.  1 

16—17  1.  arlpiajc  48  1.  tovzihfov  52  1.  yivour\ 

.  .  in  an  urn  .  .  .  before  Ilion  had  been  taken,  they  could  certainly  no  longer  have  been  able 
to  fight  anew  the  barbarian  Phrygians.  Odysseus,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  [had]  already  [fled]  to 
Ismarus,  and  since  Diomedes  had  deprived  him  of  the  Palladion  and  Hecuba  had  become  .  .  .  [verb 
missing] .  For  since  she  spoke  ill  of  everyone,  [so  that]  she  did  not  remain  a  slave  .  .  .  ,  she  was  dishon¬ 
ourably  stoned  and  so  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  labour.  Her  tomb  was  raised  at  Maroncia  in  the 
Chersonesos,  and  is  known  as  Gynossema  (The  Tomb  of  the  Bitch),  for  they  used  to  call  her  dog- 
tongued.  Cassandra  inspired  by  the  god  foretold  countlessless  [evils?]  for  Agamemnon  forewarning 
murder  and  (or  because  of)  a  plot  and  a  bad  homeward  journey  for  the  rest  of  the  kings.  Antenor 
along  with  his  men  urged  them  (i.e.  the  kings)  not  to  strive  with  each  other  to  such  an  extent ...  to  sail 
(or  in  sailing). .  .  .  those  having  invited  them  to  dinner  he  also  bestowed  gifts  on  them.  .  .  .  And  . .  .  Nes¬ 
tor  agreed  .  .  .  [they]  tried  to  persuade  [Aeneas]  to  sail  along  with  them  .  .  .  promising  .  .  .  with  equal 
share  [in  everything]  .  .  .  Neoptolemus  granted  the  [sons  of  Hector  to  Helenus]  gold  and  silver  [by 
common  consent?]  of  the  Greeks.  They  came  with  one  accord  ...  to  an  assembly  in  honour  of  Ajax 
.  .  .  they  mourned  by  plucking  out  their  hair  .  .  .  Agamemnon  .  .  .  more  difficult  than  all .  .  .  for  Ajax 
and  .  .  .  were  reproaching  [them]  as  sons  of  Pleisthenes,  fearing  the  army  they  used  (?)  .  .  .  among 
the  kings  .  .  .  they  became  ....  [The  sons]  of  Ajax  [Aiantides]  born  of  Glauce  by  her  consent  (?)... 
[and  Eurysaccs]  born  of  Tecmessa  ....  The  Greeks  were  about  to  [delay?]  [because  of]  the  winter, 
they  set  sail  carrying  off  [with  them]  ....  After  [all?]  the  Greeks  had  sailed  off,  Aeneas  who  had  been 
left  behind  at  Dardanum  [tried?  wished?]  to  [drive?]  Antenor  [away]  and  [urged?]  the  inhabitants 
of  Chersonesos  .  .  .  not  to  obey  [him] .  Having  learned  what  (had)  happened  through  [a  messenger 
Antenor]  ....  And  [then]  they  did  not  accept  him  [into  Ilion] .  So  Aeneas  departed  carrying  with 
him  the  paternal  [property],  and  he  passed  by  [many]  barbarians  as  far  as  [the  Adriatic  Sea],  And 
he  founded  [there]  together  with  many  people  a  [city  called]  Corcyra  Mclaina  (Black  Corcyra).  [All] 
the  Trojans  [who]  .  .  .  remained  .  .  .  approached  [Antenor]  and  .  .  .  together  .  .  .  Ilion  .  .  .  Priam  .... 

‘I,  Dictys  of  Cnossos,  accompanying  [Idomeneus  recorded]  this  account  in  [this  language?],  as 
it  was  possible  for  me,  in  the  letters  (i.e.  alphabet)  of  [Cadmus]  and  Danaus.  For  neither  all  the  Greeks 
[nor]  all  the  barbarians  use  a  single  [language],  but  rather,  a  mixed  one.  And  no  one  should  [marvel] 
at  this,  [for]  we  also,  the  [Cretans,  do  not]  all  use  the  same  language.  I  have  recorded  everything  that 
happened  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  based  on  my  personal  knowledge,  [but]  about  [Antenor 
after  having  heard  it  from  other]  Greeks.’ 

1-6  Cf.  Sept,  v  15  pp.  116.28— 1 17.2  interim  Neoptolemus  advecta  ligni  materia  Aiacem  cremat  reliquiasque 
urnae  aureae  conditas  in  Rh.oeteo  sepeliendas  procurat  brevique  tumulum  extructum  consecrat  in  honorem  tantis  duds', 
Mai.  93.77—80  (and  Eel.  Hist.  216.12—15)  A olttov  6  IHippoc  itopaKoic  noanac  as TonXeucavrac,  T€<f>pu)cac 
tov  TeXaptwvtov  Aiavra  Kal  fiaXcbv  ev  vSplq  edcufiev  /. tera  nperjc  pteyaXr/c  ttXtjciov  tov  Tvp.fiov 
AgiXXecoc,  tov  e^aSeX <f>ov  (xvtov,  rraTpot  Se  tov  Filippov  elc  tottov  Xeyopievov  Clypiv',  cf.  also  the  buri¬ 
als  described  in  XXXI  2539  3-7,  P.  Tcbt.  II  268.69-76,  89-95  and  Sept,  iv  18  p.  95.21-5,  and  iv  13 
pp.  91.8-92.6,  iv  15  pp.  92.1-93.3  respectively.  Other  burial  scenes  in  Sept,  are:  11  2  pp.  21. 31-22. 1-3, 
11 4  p.  23.14-16, 11 15  p.  31. 21-3, 11  32  p.  45.6-8,  n  41  p.  51.18-21,  hi  12  pp.  68.28-69.3,  iii  i4p.  70.7-11, 
iv  8  p.  87.12-18,  iv  18  p.  95.21-5. 

1  rpierS[.  Perhaps  Trajrpi  erS[.  There  could  be  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Ajax  was  cousin  of 
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Achilles,  the  father  of  Neoptolemus,  or  that  Neoptolemus  honoured  Ajax  as  his  father;  on  the  latter, 
cf.  Sept,  rv  17  p.  94.21-3. 

2  etc  v8p[tav  c.12:  possibly  elc  v8p[lav  xpvc Vv  c,6-  O*1  the  Prohable  use  of  the  preposition,  see 
K.-G.,  Grammatik,  ii  i§432  1.1  a  (p.  469)  with  the  meaning  ‘an  einem  Orte  versammeln’. 

7-9  Cf.  Sept.  15  p.  1 17.2-5  quae  si  ante  captum.  Ilium  accidere  potuissent,  profecto  magna  ex  parte  promotae 
res  hostium  ac  dubitarum  de  summa  rerum  fuisset.  Here  there  is  clearly  what  appears  to  be  amplification  ol 
the  Greek  original. 

9  Papfiapouc  0pvy[ac.  It  is  revealing  of  Dictys’  prejudice  towards  the  Trojans,  that  he  often 
characterized  them  as  barbarians.  This  epithet  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  corresponding  element  in 
Sept,  for  obvious  reasons,  especially  when  it  refers  to  the  Trojans  alone;  cf.  also  below  too,  P.  debt. 
II.268  4-5,  30  and  61. 

1  o— xi  Gf.  Sept.  15  p.  117.5-6  igitur  Ulixes  veritus  vim  offensi  exercitus  clam  Ismarum  ausfugit.  Ismarus 
(on  this  Thracian  city,  see  RE  IX  2  3  §§2134-5)  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  stop  in  Odysseus’ 
voctoc  at  Od.  9.39-40,  197-198  and  Sept,  vi  5  pp.  123.29-124.1.  On  Odysseus’  hasty  departure  from 
Troy,  see  also  Mai.  V  85.15-19,  Eel.  Hist.  208.5-8,  Cedr.  232.10-13  and  Hyp.  Od.  pp.  3.23-4.3. 

II— 13  Aiopr][8ovc]  dtpeXopevov  avrov  (sc.  ’08vccetoc)  [to  77aA]AaSior.  Cf.  Sept.  15  p.  117-6— 7 
atque  ita  Palladium  apud  Diomedem  manet.  It  appears  that  in  Dictys’  account  Diomedes  had  previously 
deprived  Odysseus  of  the  Palladion.  Sept.  (14-15  pp.  115.7-117.7)  relates  the  outcome  of  the  Palladion- 
strife  (equivalent  to  the  Iliadic  "OttAusv  Kpiccc)  as  follows.  The  contest  was  initially  between  Ajax, 
Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  Diomedes  later  yielded  to  Ajax,  but  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  favoured 
Odysseus,  to  whom  the  Palladion  was  finally  offered.  On  the  following  day,  Ajax  was  found  stabbed, 
and  Odysseus,  under  heavy  suspicion  for  his  murder,  decided  to  depart,  leaving  the  Palladion  behind 
to  Diomedes.  The  Byzantine  authors’  accounts  (Mai.  84.9-18,  Eel.  Hist.  207.27-30,  208.2-5,  Cedr. 
232.3—10,  and  Suda  s.v.  77aAAaStov)  differ  slightly  from  Sept.:  the  Greeks  decided  that  Diomedes 
should  safeguard  the  Palladion  until  the  following  day,  when  a  decree  was  expected  over  whether 
it  should  be  given  to  Ajax  or  Odysseus.  However,  during  that  night  Ajax  was  stabbed  to  death,  and 
Odysseus  had  to  leave  in  haste. 

13-21  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.8-13  ceterum  post  abscessum  Ulixi  Hecuba,  quo  servitium  morte  solvere, 
multa  ingerere  maledicta  imprecarique  infesta  omina  in  exercitum.  qua  re  motus  miles  lapidibus  obrutam  earn  necat 
sepulchmmque  apud  Abydum  statuitur  appelatam  Cynossema  ob  linguae  protervam  impudentemque  petuhntianv, 
Cedr.  232  13—16  n )v  Sc  'EKaftrjv  Karapoiperyv  TV  cTparu)  ol  pera  ’OSvccewc  XWotc  fidAXova  Kai 
rfj  BaXaccy  plmovccv  elc  ywpav  Xeyopevyv  Mapcbveiav,  rjv  Kai  kvvoc  crjpa  wvopac av;  Hyp.  Od.  p. 
4,4-9  =  Suda  2722  S.v.  Kvvoc  Crjpa:  (he  oSv  ’OSvccevc  elc  ryv  ISlav  yrrelyeTO  narplBa  irepnrXevcac  etc 
ycopav  Xeyopevyv  Mapcbveiav  Kai  cvygcopovpevoc  rcbv  veebv  aTTOplycai  BiaKpiverai  tovtolc  TroXepq), 
Kai  Xo.p.pdvet  tov  ttAovtov  a utwv  0.7 ravra.  etcet  de  ryv  EKaplyv  KaTapcopevyv  7 01  crparw  Kai  Oopvfiovc 
KLVovcav  AaBaiv  fioAaic  aveiXe  Kai  napa  Tyv  BdXaccav  KaXvnrei  ovopacac  rov  tottov  Kvvoc  crjpa. 
MapcoveiaSa  is  the  name  of  the  place  reached  by  Odysseus  at  Mai.  v  85.19-23,  and  Eicl.  Hist.  208.11, 
but  with  no  reference  to  Hecuba’s  grave. 

13— 14  _  [  c.5  ]ron.  There  is  no  space  to  fit  both  a  finite  verb  corresponding  to  ausjugit  (Sept.)  and 
a  predicate  for  Hecuba  in  agreement  with  yevopevyc.  Perhaps  the  finite  verb  was  accidentally  omit¬ 
ted,  in  which  case  a[cpopy\Tov  could  be  supplied  with  yevopevyc.  Hecuba  is  reported  to  have  been 
allotted  to  Odysseus  at  Sept.  13  p.  1 15.3—4. 

14— 15  K\a.Kyyopovca  yap  aTravr[ac.  The  verbosity  of  Septimius  at  this  point  is  remarkable: 
multa  ingerere  maledicta  imprecarique  infesta  omina  in  exercitum. 

15—  :7  _  ]  y  napqpevy  a-rrovoc.  die]  py  is  attractive  before  irapapevy  a-rrovoc.  But  if  a  final 

clause  is  to  be  restored,  its  exact  sense  is  uncertain.  Sept,  appears  to  have  understood  that  the  enslaved 
Hecuba  drrough  her  behaviour  was  intentionally  provoking  her  murder  (quo  servitium  morte  solvere). 
A  less  probable  alternative  could  be  that  Odysseus’  soldiers  punished  her  for  her  curses,  so  that  she 
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did  not  remain  an  drrovoc  slave.  The  position  of  arrovoc  is  crucial:  if  it  is  part  of  the  main  clause,  it 
should  agree  with  Sept,  and  mean  ‘relieved’  or  ‘freed  from  the  necessity  of  labour’,  cf.  Plat.  Tim.  8ie  o 
8e  perd  yrjpac  Icov  cttI  reXoc  Kara  cpvciv  drrovanaroc  rd>v  Bavartov  Kai  paXXov  peB’  y8ovrjc  yiyvopevoc 
y  Aviryc.  If  it  is  taken  as  part  of  the  subordinate  (final?)  clause,  its  sense  should  be  ‘unpunished’. 

16  .  [ . ].A [i9o  lc]  is  a  possible  supplement. 

18  iv  Map[iovela  is  restored  after  Cedrenus  and  Hyp.  Od.  =  Suda,  loc.  cit.  (n.  13-21).  Cf.  Strabo 
VII  55  ecri  S’  iv  tw  rrep'mXcp  tovtco  to)  perd  ’EXaiovvra  y  elcfioAy  Trpwrov  y  elc  ryv  nporrovrlSa 
8id  ru)v  crevcdv,  yv  paciv  dpyyv  elvai  tov  'EXXyCTrovTOV.  evravda  8’ecrl  to  Kvvoc  crjpa  d.Kpa,  ol  S’ 
'EK&fiyc  <f>acl.  Kai  yap  SelKvvvrai  KapifiavTL  ryv  aupav  raepoc  aiiryc,  and  Procl.  Chrestom.  297—298  (ed. 
A.  Severyns,  vol.  iv),  where  Odysseus  is  reported  at  Maroneia  in  Thrace.  On  this  city,  see  RE~X.IV  2,1 
1912-13,  which  later  commentators  and  lexicographers  wrongly  identified  with  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Ismarus  (see  n.  10-11).  Sept.,  however,  or  his  Greek  exemplar,  preferred  another  tradition,  which 
placed  Hecuba’s  grave  on  the  Asiatic,  side  of  the  Hellespont,  near  to  the  well-known  city  of  ’Aj3vSoc 
(RE 1, 1. 1. 129— 130):  cf.  Strabo  xm  1  28  e'en,  tolvvv  per’  A/3v8ov  rj  re  Aapdavlc  a Kpa,  yc  piKpov  -nporepov 
epvycQyt Lev>  KaL  V  rroXic  y  AapSavoc,  8 Leyovca  rye  AfivSov  efiSopyKovra  CTaSlovc.  pera^v  re  o'PoSloc 
eKTriiTTei  norapoc,  Kad‘  ov  iv  rfj  XeppovycV  ro  Kvvoc  crjpa  Ictlv,  0  (pactv  'EKafiyc  eivai  ratpov. 

19  o.  The  gender  of  the  relative  (neuter  instead  of  masculine  in  agreement  with  rdcpoc)  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  that  of  the  predicate,  cf.  K.-G.,  Grammatik  ii  1.369.4c. 

19- 20  Kw[oc  Crj]pa.  A  well-attested  tradition,  inaugurated  by  Euripides,  who  first  identifies 
the  Kvvoc  Cypa  in  the  Thracian  Ghersonesos  with  the  tomb  of  Hecuba  (Eur.  Hec.  1273). 

20- 21  ivel  avrylv  KvjvoyXwccov  eAeyov.  Dictys  here  offers  a  rationalizing  explanation  for 
the  name  of  Hecuba’s  grave,  positing  an  etymological  aition  different  from  the.  traditional  one  of 
her  canine  metamorphosis:  see  PMG  965,  Eur.  Hec.  2171— 3,  Ovid  Met.  xm  565-71  et  al.  Cf.  also  the 
rationalizing  schol.  Lycophr.  315  acvXaKa  ryv  'EKaftyv  Xeyei,  die  spyci  pvdiKwc  Evpnrl8rjc  .  .  .  Kai 
AacAyTTidSyc  rrepl  tov  tottov,  ov  dvypeBy,  o  Kai  Kvvoc  icaAouct  8vcpopov  crjpa.  Kai  ravra  pev  rd 
pvdi Ka,  to  8’dXydec  ovtwc  eyei.  peTa  Tyv  reXevT yv  HoAvipevyc  vfipfe  Kai  Karyparo  tov CEAAyvac, 
ol  Se  opyicdei’TCC  ebe  Kvva  aiiT yv  dveiXov.  The  adjective  KvvoyXwccoc,  meaning  ‘one  who  howls  like 
a  dog’,  ‘who  talks  bitterly’  is  a  hapax\  cf.  the  two  late  attestations  of  the  verb  KvvoyXcocceai  in  Lampc, 
Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  and  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  s.v.  An  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  Sept,  of  Dictys’  aetiological  explanation  has  been  amply  incorporated  in  his  paraphrase  ob 
linguae  protervam  impudentemque  petulantiam. 

21- 6  Cf.  Sept.  t6  p.  117.13—18  per  idem  tempus  Cassandra  deo  repleta  multa  in  Agamemnonem  adversa 
praenuntiat:  insidias  quippe  ei  ex  occulto  caedemque  domiper  suos  compositam; praeterea  universo  exercitui profectionem 
ad  suos  incommodam  exitialemque. 

21  ev\deoc.  Cf.  Eur.  Troiad.  255  and  366. 

22  Kaccdv[8pa  c. 3?  Perhaps  «-a/ed  could  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  adversa. 

24  Trpopyvvqv\ca  c. 3?  Here  Kai  corresponding  to  the  Latin  text,  or  perhaps  Sia  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

27-30  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.18-20  inter  quae  Antenor  cum  suis  Graecos  orare,  omitterent-  iras  atque  urgente 
navigii  tempore  in  commune  consulant. 

28  avTtbv:  sc.  twv  fiaciAewv. 

29- 3°  _  [  c.6  Sei7r]rT)cai’rac.  We  expect  a  genitive  participle,  in  agreement  with  28  avrwv. 
/iRAAovtcuv,  ‘as  they  were  delaying  so  long  in  setting  sail’  could  be  considered;  however,  this  has  no 
corresponding  element  in  Sept. 

30- 32  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.20-21  praeterea  omnes  duces  ad  se  epulatum  deducil  ibique  singulos  quam  max- 
imis  donis  replel.  A  similar  scene  is  described  at  Sept.  11  44  p.  54.7-9. 

30  SenrjyycavTac.  Wc  might  have  expected  the  future  participle. 
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31  c.6  ]  c.  anavr]  ac  is  a  possible  supplement. 

31-  2  So/p| .  Sdipfa  StSa/ct  or  l§a//ce  is  likely. 

32- 3  References  to  agreement  and  to  Nestor  are  not  now  present  at  this  point  in  Sept.  Nestor 
could  here  be  the  subject  of  cvp\<j>c ovei.  We  might  have  expected  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  Nestor 
agreed  either  with  Antenor  (27—30)  or  with  the  Greeks  to  invite  Aeneas  to  set  sail  with  them  to  Greece 
(33  IT.).  It  appears  from  Sept,  that  Dictys  often  cited  Nestor’s  opinion,  for  he  considered  him  along 
with  his  master,  Idomeneus,  the  most  judicious  man  in  the  Greek  camp;  cf.  Sept.  1  20  p.  18.13-16,  n 
19  p.  34.1-3,  iv  22  p.  99.11-16,  and  vi  2  p.  121.6-9. 

33- 8  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.22-4  tunc  Graeci  Aeneae  suadent,  secum  uti  in  Graeciam  naviget,  ibi  namque  ei 
simile  cum  ceteris  ducibus  ins  regnique  eandern potestatemfore. 

33-4  N]icrwp  ava.Trel8[  c. 4.  After  Njecrwp  one  could  either  place  a  strong  pause  and  restore 
avaTreW[ovci  corresponding  more  or  less  exactly  to  the  Latin  suadent ,  or  restore  dva7ret(?[etv  as  comple¬ 
mentary  to  32  cvp](jswvel. 

35  u]rncxvoviJ.ev[-  Probably  v]TTtcxvovp.iv[oic. 

36—7  jtco/aotpta  7r[.  jicop.oi.pta  ?r[aa  or  Tr[av\rcov? 

37  j  _  irifccv  .  If  the  letter  after  v  could  be  read  as  h  corrected  from  6,  ipjtlft jpevi)  would  be  at¬ 
tractive. 

38-41  Sept.  16  pp.  117.24-118.1  Neoptolemus  fdios  Hectoris  Heleno  concedit,  praeterea  reliqui  duces  auri 
atque  argenti  quantum  singulis  visum  est. 

38  C. 5  Neon]  joXejMoc.  Possibly  c. 2  o  Sc  ]Veo7r]TdAep,oc. 

38- 39  rove  [  012.  to vc  7? [A rop oc  EXevcp  could  perhaps  be  restored. 

39- 40  [  ]y[  09  ]wv.  e[Ko]v[Twv  re  iravrjojr  may  be  restored,  since  the  remains  of  40  point 
to  a  genitive  absolute  construction.  The  limited  space  suggests  that  the  Greek  text  is  again  far  more 
compressed  in  relation  to  the  Latin. 

41-5  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.1-4  dein  consilio  habito  decernitur,  uti  per  triduumfunus  Aiacis  publice  suscipere- 
tur.  itaque  exactis  his  diebus  cuncti  reges  comam  tumulo  eius  deponunt.  Similar  mourning  scenes  in  Sept,  iv  1 
pp.  81-2  (for  Hector),  iv  21  p.  98.5-9  (for  Achilles),  vi  15  p.  130.24-7  (for  Odysseus).  There  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  space  to  accomodate  all  the  information  given  in  Sept. 

43  c.6  ]ec.  arravr] ec  is  a  plausible  supplement. 

4.5-g  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.4-6  atque  exin  contumeliis  Agamemnonem  jratremque  agere  eosque  non  Atrei  sed 
Plisthenidas  et  ob  id  ignobiles  appelare. 

45-6  .My  ape  [pi'-.  Most  probably  Ay  ape  [pro  va. 

45-8  Menelaus  (i.e.  MeveXaov  or  dSeA <j>ov)  is  expected  in  these  lines. 

47  cV  A'lqvTL.  This  could  be  the  justification  of  the  army’s  hostility  towards  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus:  they  were  considered  responsible  for  the  death  of  Ajax,  since  they  had  openly  supported 
Odysseus  in  the  competition  over  the  Palladion  (Sept.  14  pp.  115.19— 116.1).  In  the  Latin  text  there  is 
no  mention  of  this ;  perhaps  it  is  implied  in  exin. 

48- 9  Suggested  restorations :  ovk  Arpi]a>c  ov/S[t]£ov  [aAAa  nXet]cdeviSac  or  arlpijcoc  dvtS[ij- 
£ov  [atiTOUc  TJAet \c9evt8ac. 

49  UAeijcdei'i'Sac.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  the  sons  of  Pleisthenes  in  Hesiod,  Ka.Ta.Xoy  01 
rvvaiKdiv  sive’Hoia i  fr.  194  M.-W.,  cf.  also  Aesch.  Agam.  1569  and  1602,  TGF  625-33  ( argumentum  of 
the  HXeicdev 77c),  scholia  D  on  A7,  B249.  Sept.,  probably  following  Dictys,  consistently  maintains  this 
tradition:  see  1  1  p.  4.1-9, 1  9  p.  8.22,  in  3  p.  61.26,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prologus  p.  2.7.  According 
to  Mai.  68.53-6,  Menelaus  was  the  only  son  of  Pleisthenes,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace 
of  Atreus  together  with  the  latter’s  son,  Agamemnon.  Thus  they  were  both  called  Atreidai;  cf.  also 
Mai.,  70.6,  80.73,  80.76,  84.97-8,  Cedr.  217.10-13,  218.11  and  Eel.  Hist.  198.18-20.  See  further  RE 
XXI.  1. 199-205  for  the  problem  of  the  place  of  Pleisthenes  in  the  family  line  of  Tantalus. 

49- 53  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.7-10  quare  coacti,  simul  simul  uti  odium  sui  apud  exemtum  per  absentiam 
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leniretut ;  orant,  uti  sibe  abire  e  conspectu  eorum  sine  noxa  concedant.  itaque  consensu  omnium  primi  navigant  deturbali 
expulsique  ab  ducibus.  The  Latin  text  appears  much  inflated. 

50— 51  ypa/vr at  [  c.6.  xptovrai  [vavet  may  be  restored. 

51- 2  au[  c. 5.  au[Tot  irpwroL  corresponding  to  the  Latin  primi.  Llowever,  Odysseus  was  actually 
the  first  to  set  sail  (cf.  above  10-13). 

53-7  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.10—12  ceterum  Aiacis  filii,  Aeantides  Glauca  genitus  atque  Eurysaces  ex  Tecmessa, 
Teucro  traditi ,  and  Mai.  (quoting  chiefly  Sisyphus  of  Cos)  100.89-93  /rat  avaerde  TrcpccTrXdKrj  tw  /Tt/ppoj 
6  TevKpoc  /cat  fjTqcev  avTov  rove  tov  Acavroc,  tov  ai)TOV  dSeA <f>ov,  Xafietv  vlovc ,  tov  AlavriSyjv  rov 
an to  rXavKTje,  rrjc  TrpoTepa c  ywaixoc  Aiavroc,  /rat  tov  Evpvcax-qv  tov  arro  tt)c  TeKpcrjCCqc,  /rat  avT-qv 
Texp-rjccav.  /rai  irapecyev  avTw  6  EIvppoc.  /rat  Xaftcov  6  Tevxpoc  evBvc  avevXcvcev  enl  Trjv  CaXapdva. 

53-6  could  be  tentatively  partially  restored  as  follows:  viol  \  7ratSec]  ^4tavTo[c  Ala]vr[l87ic  e/c 
rX]avKT]C  Te[y0et]c  ixovcqc  a[vrrjc  Evpvcaicqc  re]  e/c  Te/r/nijjccTjc  TeuKpip.  At  this  point  the  Latin 
text  is  perhaps  slightly  more  compressed. 

Col.  iii 

57—60  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118.13-17  dein  Graeci  veriti,  ne  per  inoram  interventu  kiemis,  quae  ingruebant,  ab 
navigando  excluderentui ;  deductas  in  mare  naves  remigibus  reliquiisque  nauticis  instrumentis  complent.  atque  ita  cum  his, 
quae  singuli  praeda  multorum  annorum  quasiverant,  discedunt. 

57- 8  Sta  tov  yeijjtxaiva  p,eAA[ovrec  or  p.eAAfouct  could  be  restored,  but  there  is  probably  not 
sufficient  space  to  restore  Starpt'i/ietv  after  it. 

58— 60  Suggested  restoration:  ajvayovrai  c[uv  avrolc  KopLl\cavrec  [7 racav  rpv  Aetav;  cf.  73 

below. 

60-67  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118.18-20  Aeneas  apud  Troiam  manet.  qui post  Graecorum profectionem  cunctos  ex 
Dardrno  atque  ex  proxima  paene  insula  adit,  orat,  uti  secum  Antenorem  regno  exigerent. 

60—62  Probably  d7To]7rAe[e]cdvTCi/[v  8e  toiv  EXXq^vcov,  or  d7ro]7rAe[ij]c(Xi'Ta/[]'  iravrcov  to>v 
EX\r/]va>v. 

63-7  These  could  be  supplemented  exempli  gratia  iv  T<p  Aap8av[u>  ixTroScov  dicffai  Avrqv[opa 
7 Td.po.Tai  or  ftovXcTai  or  KeXevei]  xal  toiv  iv  Xepp[ovr/ccp  TravTac]  per]  vTraKov€i[v  avT<p  (sc.  AvTTjVopi) 
7rapai]vcov.  However,  63  here  appears  shorter  than  expected. 

63  iv  tw  Aap8av[w.  Aeneas  was  the  leader  of  the  Dardanians,  based  in  the  foothills  of  Mt. 
Ida;  cf.  Horn.  II.  2.819—820  and  20.2i5ff.;  also  Mai.  v  1.3—6  iv  Si  tolc  gpovoic  rov  AafilS  ifiaclXcvcev 
tov  ’IXiov,  t]toi  t rjc  <Ppvyd>v  ycopac,  nplap.oc,  vloc  AaopeBovToc.  iv  8i  Tjj  avTov  |3aciA eia  rore  xal  to 
” IXiov  /cat  to  A apSavov  /rat  1)  Tpola  /rat  tt aca  rj  ycopa  ti)c  Fpvylac  TropdeLrai  vtto  tcov  Ayaicbv,  Eel. 
Hist.  197.8—10,  and  Cedr.  216.11—12. 

67- 71  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118.21—3  quae  postquam  praeverso  de  se  nuntio  Antenori  cognita  sunt,  regrediens  ad 
Troiam  imperfecto  negotio  aditu  prokibetur. 

68- 9  Suggested  reconstruction:  8iop[ytc9elc  Avrrjvwp]  avrqi. 

69  After  t,oirje ,  although  space  and  traces  could  accommodate  three  letters,  7ra[  and  t-A[  are 
also  possible  readings.  This  and  the  following  lines  have  no  analogue  in  Sept. 

69- 70  eTmjra  8i  could  be  supplied. 

70  [to  “IXiov.  [rrjv  Tpoiav  would  be  preferable  (cf.  the  Latin  text),  but  it  is  longer  than  space 
would  allow. 

71-5  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118. 23-5  ita  coactus  cum  omni patrimonio  ab  Troia  navigat  devenitque  ad  mare  Hadri- 
aticum  multas  interim  gentes  barbaras  praevectus. 

72  TrqCpipov.  TrqlrpiKov  could  be  considered  as  an  alternative. 

73-4  [TroAAot)  8i  Pjapfiapov:  synecdoche. 

75-7  Cf.  Sept.  17  pp.  1 18.25-1 19. 1  ibi  cum  his,  qui  secum  navigaverant,  civitatem  condit  appelatam  Cor- 
cyram  Melaenam. 
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.75  [cw  Se:  exempli  gratia,  since  kcii  cvv  is  also  a  possible  supplement  here. 

76-7  KopKvpjav  Me\a[lvav.  See  .REXI.2. 3.1416— 17. 

77  [A  eyopevrjv.  exempli  gratia',  cf.  20.  Alternatively,  KaXovpevqv  could  be  restored  here. 

78-81  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  1 19.1-4  ceterum  apud  Troiarn postquam fama  estAntenorem  regno potitum,  cuncti  qui 
hello  residui  nocturnam  c.ivitatis  cladem  evaserant,  ad  eum  confluunt. 

79  ]nappev[.  ]Trappev[ovci  or  ]rrappev[ovrec  are  likely  supplements. 

81-92  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  1 19.4-7  brevique  ingens  coalita  multitudo.  tardus  amor  erga  Antenorem  atque  opinio 
sapientiae  incesserat.  fitque  princeps  amicitiae  eius  rex  Cebrenorum  Oemdeus.  Part  of  the  Greek  appears  to  have 
been  omitted  or  abridged  in  Sept.  Perhaps  Dictys  made  reference  to  the  character  and  the  kind  be¬ 
haviour  of  Antenor  towards  the  Greeks;  cf.  Sept.  1  6  p.  7.16-18, 1  n  p.  10.17-20, 1  12  p.  11.6-7, 111 
p.  80.10-14,  iv  22  pp.  99.10-101  8,  v  1  p.  101.13-18. 

81-2  The  gist  of  these  lines  may  be  that  the  Trojans  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  recognized 
Antenor  as  their  king.  Very  tentatively,  81  could  be  restored  /cal  a[inov  fiaciAea, 

93-7  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  1 19.8-1 1  haec  ego  Gnosius  Dictys  comes  Idomenei  conscripsi  oratione  ea,  quam  maxime 
inter  tain  diversa  loquendi  genera  consequi  ac  comprehendere  potui,  litteris  Punicis  ab  Cadmo  Danaoque  traditis. 

93  [cvveypapdp-qv,  conscripsi  Sept.;  cf.  107-8,  where  Sept.,  conscious  of  a  need  for  rhetorical 
variation,  has  retuli.  evveypapea  would  have  historiographical  connotations. 

95  cuiw[d]p,ei'oc  [  e.io.  The  line  could  be  restored  with  a  reference  to  the  language  employed, 
e.g.  yXtoccj]  rrjSe  or  r avrrj  corresponding  to  the  Latin  oratione  ea.  There  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
<Poivu«doic  representing  Punicis,  which,  if  restored  here,  would  leave  no  space  for  the  expected  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  language  used  (cf.  the  explanatory  yap  in  98).  Finally,  we  have  resisted  restoring  <PoLviKCKr) 
(sc.  yAdiccrj),  which,  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  Greek  original,  would  have  been  translated  clearly  by 
Sept.;  cf.  also  his  Epistula,  p.  i.n-12  qui  (Praxis)  commutatos  litteris  Atticis,  nam  oratio  Graecajuerat. 

96- 7  [KaSpov]  Kal  Aa[v]aov.  Cf.  FGrHist  l  F20  rdiv  croixelwv  evperrjv  dAAoi  re  Kal  “Ecjsopoc 
iv  Sevrepqi  (11)  KaSpov  cjsaciv.  oi  Se  ovg  ev perry,  rrjc  Se  <PolvIkoiv  evpeceaie  rrpoc  r)pac  Sicucropov 
yeyevrjcdaL,  die  Kal  ’HpoSoroc  iv  rate  'Icroplatc  (v  58)  Kal  ApceroreArjC  (F  501  Rose)  icropei.  pact  yap 
on  <Polvlk€C  pev  ex)pov  rd  Croatia,  KdSpoc  Se  rjyayev  avrd  elc  rrjv  'EAAaSa.  TlvdoSaipoc  (iv)  Se  [die] 
iv  rw  rie.pl  CTOixeuov  Kal  <PlAAic  6  ZlijAtoc  (n)  iv  rq>  Tlepl  Xpovwv  rrpd  KaSpov  Aavaov  peraKopicai 
avrd  <f>aciv.  impaprvpovci  rovroic  Kal  oi  MiArjciaKol  cvyypapeic  Aval; IpavS poc  (9  F  3)  Kal  Aiovvcioc 
(ill)  Kal  'FjKaraioc,  ovc  Kal  ArroAXoSaipoc  iv  Neaiv  KaraXoyco  (n)  rrapanBerai.  Dictys  compromised 
the  two  traditions  about  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  Greece  by  Kadrnus  or  Dan- 
aus;  cf.  Prologus,  p.  2.9-10  quae  a  Cadmo  inAchaiam  fuerant  delatae,  and  Epistula,  p.  1.3-4  quae  turn.  Cadmo 
et  Agenore  auctoribus  per  Graeciam  frequentabantur,  perhaps  influenced  by,  or  at  any  rate  related  to  Sept. 
1  9  p.  8.23-24  (Danaum  enim  atque  Agenorem  et  sui  et  Priami  generis  auctores  esse).  Prologus  and  Epistula  are 
in  agreement  regarding  the  alphabet  employed  by  Dictys:  see  Prologus  pp.  2.13,  3.4—5,  anc^  Epistula 
p.  1.2-4  ancl  11-12.  Cf.  also  Sept.  1 16  p.  13.26-7  Punicis  litteris  Agamemnonis  nomen  designant. 

96  die  ip[ol]  irj>LKro[v  rjv:  a  Hellenistic  prose  expression,  ‘possible’,  ‘accessible’,  cf.  Theophr. 
Lap.  25,  Ign.  70  Kad’  ocov  ipiKrov;  Polyb.  9.24.5  St’  rjc  icnv  elc  ’IraAiav  iABeiv  ipiKrov;  D.  H.  A.  R. 
2.34.4  die  oisK  rjv  iejnKrd  aiiroic. 

97- 104  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  ug.  1 1— 15  neque  sit  mirum  cuiquam,  si  quamvis  Graeci  omnes  diverse  tamen  inter  se 
sermone  agunt,  cum  ne  nos  quidem  unius  eiusdemque  insulae  simili  lingua  sed  varia permixtaque  utamur.  Dictys  here 
alludes  to  Horn.  Od.  19. 172-7: 

Kpr/rr)  n c  ya i’  ecn  pecw  ivl  oivom  rrovrep, 

KaXrj  Kal  rrleipa,  rreplppvroc  ev  S’  avdponroi 
rroAAol  drreipecioi,  Kal  ivvrjKOvra  troArjec.  — 
aAAr)  S’  dAAaiv  yAdicca  peptypeviy  iv  piv  Agaiol, 
iv  S  ’  ’EreoKpr/rec  peyaArjropec,  iv  Se  KvSaivec 
Awpieec  re  rpigdiKec  Siol  re  LleAacyoi. 
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See  J.  Russo,  M.  Fernandez-Galiano,  A.  Heubeck,  A  Commentary  on  Homer’s  Odyssey  iii  (1992) 
83-4.  The  intertextual  link  between  the  two  texts  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  collocation  yAcucca 
pepiypiviq,  which  in  all  probability  to  be  supplied  in  98  and  100-101.  Dictys  attests  knowledge  of 
verses  175-7,  whose  authenticity  has  been  suspected,  being  omitted  in  quotation  in  a  spurious  Platonic 
dialogue  (Ps.-Plat.  Minos  319b);  they  were  deleted  by  Hoffmann  and  others. 

102  [irrel'.  exempli  gratia',  alternatives  include  perhaps  [orb-ore  or  opolwe  or  arc. 

103—9  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  119.15-18  igitur  ea,  quae  in  hello  evenere  Graecis  ac  barbaris,  cuncta  sciens perpes- 
susque  magna  ex  parte  memoriae  tradidi.  deAntenore  eiusque  regno  quae  audieram  retuli.  On  Dictys’  procedure  in 
the  collection  of  his  material,  see  Sept,  i  13  p.  11.16-20,  vi  10  p.  128;  Mai.  79-80.66-70,  91.91 — 2;  Eel. 
Hist.  213,11-12,  216.4-5;  and  Gedr.  223.4-13. 

108-9  rrapa]  'EAArjvwv  [dAAorr  aKrjKowc :  presumably  because  Dictys  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  been  present  for  the  events  described  in  62-92.  Space  in  108  would  allow  scriptio plena  at  line-end; 
cf.  introd.  The  concern  for  eye-witness  accuracy  and  evidential  plausibility  in  reporting  is  a  hallmark 
of  Dictys’  historiographical  narrative. 

At  this  point  the  column  ends,  and  if  [aAAorv  aKrjKodic  or  something  like  it  completed  the  line, 
as  seems  very  likely  judging  from  the  Latin,  then  the  roll  and  book  presumably  ended  at  this  point. 
A  colophon  may  have  followed  (perhaps  after  an  dypapov)  bearing  title  of  work  and,  possibly,  the 
author’s  name,  although  the  latter  is  in  particular  uncertain,  given  the  pseudepigraphical  character 
of  the  work;  the  supposed  author’s  name,  and  some  indication  of  the  genre,  have,  after  all,  just  been 
stated  in  the  epilogue  (93-4).  A  final  short  sentence  corresponding  to  the  concluding,  transitional  sen¬ 
tence  in  Sept.  (17  p.  119.18  nunc  reditum  nostrorum  narrare  iuvat)  is  unlikely  to  have  occupied  the  first  line 
of  a  following  column  alone;  rather  the  scribe  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  fit  in  the  exact  extent  of 
text  that  one  would  have  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin  (minus  the  transitional  sentence)  before 
the  end  of  the  column. 

Fr.  2 

Placement  uncertain,  although,  if  it  is  correct  that  109  is  the  end  of  the  book  and  roll,  this  frag¬ 
ment  will  have  preceded  fr.  1 . 

4  ]  aip-p  [:  A-]ai  p-qv  is  one  possibility  among  many. 

7  tv  [:  rvy-  possible,  e.g.  rvxq,  or  from  rvygavai,  rvydiv. 

R.  HATZTLAMBROU 
D.  OBBINK 


4945.  Lollianos,  Phoinikika 

57/42(a)  8.4  x  20.4  cm  Third  century 

Plate  VIII 

Remains  of  a  single  column  of  a  papyrus  roll.  Horizontal  fibres  are  stripped 
in  1-2,  above  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  lines  are  lost  to  abrasion  or  a  top 
margin  is  preserved  to  a  height  of  1.3  cm.  The  back  is  blank.  Along  the  fibres  are  41 
lines  of  closely  written  prose.  Line-beginnings,  ends,  and  bottom  margin  are  lost,  so 
the  original  column  width  and  number  of  lines  is  unknown.  Further,  there  is  no  vis¬ 
ible  indication  of  how  close  or  far  the  extant  text  is  from  the  right  or  left  margins  of 
the  column.  Syntax  in  lines  9-22,  however,  may  be  completed  most  economically, 
but  making  continuous  sense,  by  supplying  no  more  than  a  word  or  two  at  end  or 
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beginning  of  lines.  On  this  (admittedly  hypothetical)  reconstruction,  the  column 
would  have  contained  30-35  letters  per  line  at  a  width  ol  7-5  9  cm>  anc^  at  lcast  2~  4 
letters  must  be  missing  from  both  the  right  and  left  ol  the  column  at  at  its  widest 
preserved  point  (sec  13  14  n.,  20  21  n.). 

The  handwriting  is  a  spiky,  angular,  rapidly  written  version  of  the  Formal 
Mixed  variety  or  ‘Severe  Style',  with  a  distinct  slant  to  the  right,  and  marked  by  the 
variety  and  inconsistency  of  angles  at  which  what  would  otherwise  be  horizontal  or  1 

oblique  strokes  are  placed.  The  right-hand  parts  ol  A  and  A  lift  up  off  the  baseline, 
and  A.  conforms  by  having  a  base  cocked  at  an  angle  to  the  line,  as  do  the  horizon¬ 
tal  parts  of  2  and  (often,  and  more  unusually)  the  middle  element  of  h.  1  he  middle 
element  of  n,  by  contrast,  sometimes  approaches  horizontal:  c.g.  19  cvv.  Similarly, 
the  lower  leg  of  k  kicks  up  high  o(f  the  line,  so  that  it  is  virtually  horizontal,  t 
regularly  has  an  angular  tick  on  the  start  ol  its  horizontal;  y  regularly  has  a  similar 
angular  hook  or  serif  on  the  top  of  its  left-hand  arm,  as  do  k,  1,  and  h  on  its  first 
upright.  The  middle  of  m  leans  more  toward  the  left  than  the  right  ol  its  uprights, 
o  and  co  are  diminutive  and  narrow,  and  the  latter  has  but  a  slight  rise  in  the  centre, 
e  is  short  and  narrow  (again,  conforming  to  o),  not  tall,  unlike  c,  which  is  inconsist¬ 
ently  taller  and  narrow  (i.e.  oval),  with  a  straight  vertical  back  but  curved  top  and 
bottom.  There  is  sufficient  connection  between  letters,  especially  a,  a,  t,  r,  tt  with 
the  following  letter,  compounded  by  the  unevenly  executed  contrast  between  tall, 
narrow  letters  and  short,  wide  ones  (sec  c.g.  tall  and  wide  x  in  comparison  to  the 
short,  narrow  e  and  o  that  flank  it  in  18),  so  that  the  handwriting  has  a  hasty  and 
hurried,  though  not  entirely  unprofessional  look,  not  ameliorated  by  the  narrowly 
cramped  spacing  of  the  lines  (interlinear  space  less  than  half  the  average  height  of 
letters).  Decenders  of  p  and  y  and  the  vertical  of  cj>  frequently  clash  with  the  tops 
of  the  letters  in  the  line  below.  The  hand  may  be  compared  with  the  similarly  right- 
slanting  II  223  (Roberts,  GUI  21a),  Iliad  v,  dated  to  the  early  third  century  (II  237, 
a  petition  of  186  on  the  front),  although  4945  is  more  closely  written.  A  date  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  third  century  or  a  little  later  may  be  assigned. 

The  scribe  twice  places  diaereses  over  initial  v  (14,  3b)  and  uses  a  raised  stop, 
followed  by  a  slight  blank  space,  to  mark  punctuation  (11,  13,  25,  26);  once  a  let¬ 
ter  is  corrected  by  overwriting  (26),  but  there  are  otherwise  no  lectional  signs.  Iota 
adscript  is  not  written,  and  the  scribe  does  not  elide  final  vowels,  preferring  scriptio 
plena ,  before  word-initial  vowels.  However,  he  regularly  assimilates  consonants 
where  w;e  would  expect,  and  his  orthography  is  otherwise  standard,  w'ith  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Attic  forms  (6  n.,  29  n.). 

There  are  no  similarities,  overlaps,  or  joins  between  4945  and  the  two  previ¬ 
ously  identified  papyri  of  Lollianos'  Ehoinikika ,  apart  from  the  shared  element  that 
all  three  papyri  come  from  the  late  second  or  third  century  ad.  Like  XI 1368.  4945 
is  a  papyrus  roll,  couched  in  a  similar  hand.  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  is  a  single-column 
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codex  with  very  long  lines,  while  the  column  of  1368  is  narrower  than  that  of  4945 
and  its  text  is  written  on  the  back  (front:  register). 

The  unusual  name  Glauketes  (21;  cf.  25  n.)  establishes  the  identity  of  the  text 
as  part  of  Lollianos’  Phoinikika.  Glauketes’  role  as  receiver  of  a  message  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  4945  is  consistent  with  the  previously  known  fragments  (A.  Henrichs,  Die 
Phoinikika  des  Lollianos  (Bonn  1972);  S.  A.  Stephens  and  J.  J.  Winkler,  Ancient  Greek 
Novels:  The  Fragments  (Princeton  1995)  314—57).  (For  the  possible  presence  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  known  Androtimos,  see  10  n.,  but  this  is  highly  conjectural.)  4945  adds  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  growing  cast  of  characters  of  this  well-populated  narrative :  a  new 
named  female  character,  Arginna  (11;  cf.  16  n.),  and  at  least  one  other,  Myelos  or 
Myrrhine,  the  latter  a  name  from  Old  Comedy,  together  with  an  old  woman  and 
a  friend  or  servant  who  acts  as  a  messenger.  A  group  of  men  referred  to  as  exiting 
from  the  scene  may  be  identifiable  as  one  of  the  groups  of  brigands  present  in  the 
previously  known  fragments  (see  7  n.).  The  text  changes  from  narration  to  direct 
speech  (possibly  monologue)  and  back  again  at  least  once,  in  a  combination  of 
tenses  suitable  in  a  narrative,  fictional  text.  Subjects  under  discussion  include  long¬ 
ing  and  physical  symptoms  of  love,  love-sickness,  death  or  its  simulation  (by  sacri¬ 
fice  or  magic?),  lying  awake  during  the  night,  confessions  of  love,  arrangement  of 
a  love-meeting  by  a  servant — all  elements  familiar  from  the  Greek  novel,  especially 
of  the  exciting,  violent  sub-type  of  the  genre  exhibiting  involvement  with  brigands 
and  other  unsavory  characters  and  activities  that  is  instantiated  by  Apuleius’  Meta¬ 
morphoses,  its  Greek  originals,  and  Lollianos’  Phoinikia. 

The  composition  betrays  a  style  that  may  be  characterized  as  rapid  narrative 
(perhaps  even  a  complete  change  of  topic  from  4  to  the  end?).  Even  if  the  text  con¬ 
tained  events  told  by  several  different  persons  (see  11  n.),  we  would  have  a  rapidly 
developing  action:  narration,  love-sickness  of  Arginna,  thoughts  of  a  male,  report 
and  instructions  to  Glauketes,  agreement,  further  plans.  If  4945  indeed  contained 
a  monologue  or  something  like  one,  this  would  be  something  new  for  Lollianus, 
inviting  comparison  with  the  rhetorical  monologues  in  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus, 
Apuleius,  and  his  precursor  LXX  4807. 

The  language  consists  of  simple  syntax  and  mainly,  short  paratactic  sentences, 
connected  with  o  jxev  /  6  8e,  aXXa,  8e,  ovv:  7,  11,  15,  25,  26  (see  Henrichs,  op.  cit., 
9).  This  is  combined  with  abrupt  change  of  tenses  (see  Henrichs  9  and  12  n.  below). 
Hiatus,  generally  avoided  in  the  Greek  novelists,  is  admitted  throughout  (see  fur¬ 
ther  M.  D.  Reeve,  ‘Hiatus  in  the  Greek  Novelists’,  CQ 21  (1971)  514-39),  as  in  the 
other  fragments  (Henrichs  9  n.  8). 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  action  of  the  fragment  concerns  romantic  af¬ 
fairs,  together  with  other  calamities  experienced  by  protagonists  of  the  Phoinikika. 
Love  at  first  sight,  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  (12-16),  apparently  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  male  character,  who  seems  to  confide  his  condition  to  another  (16  ff.),  then 
sends  a  messenger  to  Glauketes,  who  is  in  turn  charged  with  making  arrangements 
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for  a  meeting  (with  Arginna?)  in  the  evening  with  no  witnesses  present  (22).  Glauke- 
tes  agrees  to  do  as  he  is  told,  when  the  text  begins  to  fade  away. 

Yet  the  passage  contains  a  wealth  of  details  that  remain  uncertain.  The  set¬ 
ting,  changes  of  speaker/narrator,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  participants  elude 
identification.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  assuming  a  minimal  loss  of  text  from 
beginnings  and  ends  of  lines  as  suggested  above,  the  following  skeleton  of  events 
emerges  from  the  third-person  narration:  (i)  someone  has  just  returned  (to  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  brigands?),  (ii)  an  old  woman  speaks  in  direct  speech,  adress- 
ing  someone,  with  references  to  marrow/brain  (or  a  person  named  Myelos)  and 
myrtle  ?wine  (or  a  woman  named  Myrrhine)  and  water,  (iii)  A  group  of  men  leaves 
(the  dwelling?),  while  someone  else  does  something  else  with  his  head  (covering  it? 
in  grief?)  (iii)  At  the  same  time  (and  perhaps  occasioning  this  reaction),  a  young- 
woman  turns  pale  and  is  on  the  point  of  death.  Meanwhile,  a  woman,  Arginna, 
burns  with  love  for  a  male  character  (or  inflames  him  with  desire),  (iv)  Lying  awake 
in  the  night,  he  confides  his  desire  to  one  of  his  friends  (or  expresses  it  in  a  mono¬ 
logue)  and  forms  a  plan  to  meet  her.  (v)  Then  he  directs  his  friend  or  a  servant  to 
go  to  Glauketes  and  tell  him  to  (arrange  this  meeting)  in  the  evening  in  a  secret 
place,  (vi)  The  messenger  goes  as  instructed  and  reports  the  instructions  to  Glauke¬ 
tes.  (vii)  Glauketes  agrees  to  do  as  asked,  (viii)  A  reference  to  an  intended  sacrifice 
(perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  success  of  the  love-meeting)  is  the  only  certain 
reference  in  the  remaining  lines  28-41  (see  the  commentary  below  for  a  few  more 
clues  and  a  suggested  line  of  reconstruction).  A  setting  for  this  scene  in  the  large, 
mysterious  building  in  which  the  brigands  dwell,  known  from  the  other  two  pa¬ 
pyri  of  the  Phoinikika,  is  one  possibility  (see  3  n.,  7  n.),  although  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  certain.  (Glauketes,  for  example,  is  apparently  not  present,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  distant  in  the  large  dwelling  from  the  speaker  of  21-6  or  inaccessible  to 
him  to  require  the  go-between  of  a  messenger  with  instructions.)  If  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  4945  is  to  be  located  in  the  Phoinikika  somewhere  after  XI  1368  and  before 
the  leaves  of  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328. 

For  the  texts  and  treatment  of  previously  known  fragments  of  Lollianos’ 
Phoinikika ,  see  Henrichs,  op.  cit. ;  Stephens  and  Winkler,  op.  cit.,  495  f.  with  further 
bibiliography;  M.  Paz  Lopez  Martinez,  Fragments papiraceos  de  novela  griega  (Alicante 
1998)  161-208.  The  commentary  below  contains  suggestions  on  previews  of  the 
text  by  Professors  G.  M.  Browne  (GMB),  A.  Henrichs  (AH),  and  others.  We  are 
grateful  to  Professor  Stephen  Bay  for  making  available  Professor  Browne’s  notes 
from  his  unpublished  papers. 

]WP . [..].[  ].WP . [..].[ 

]  pa  a r  y paver]  _  [  jrpayT ar  f]  8e  ypavc  t]t[ 

]  _  iTT€va)c8r]€TncTap.e[  ].  urer  die  St]  emcrap.e[ 
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5  ]  _  piveXovavacTpape  [  5 

j  _  _  t,8epLVppLvr]cv8aT[ 

]  vKaicupLeve£;r]eca[ 

]  _  7]VKe<pa\r]VKa  [ 
]a)K€ir]TTai8iCKr]a7ro  _  [ 

10  ]  _  p,ve\ocaTTOCTpa<peica[  ]  _  [  10 

]v4TO)SeapyLvvae£eKaeTO '  [ 

| yapeoyp  _  Kaia7ro6vr]CKei,v8o[ 

]  oguocavTooepaLveTO'erreiK  _  [ 

]v  pcoTocii'neKKavp.avpoceXa^  [ 

15  ]  _  evovvaypVTTVOovrrjcvvK  _  [  15 

] .  ey[ varcoveavrove r  _  [ 

]  _  v[  J  .  Teep,ot,avT7]7]yvvr]ot.[ 

]  p,rjKaiovT(x>ceyovcr]  tt  [ 

]  _  pevvyev  _  praipaiov  _  ok  [ 

20  ]  _  raXXam  _  iKaiairayye  _  [  20 

]  XavKerrjVOTTcoc  o[ 

]  _  rjvec7repavep7]pua[ 
^VKaLaVTOVeLTOVT  v  _  [ 
^ovxrjTTOvrjei^a)  _  _  [ 

25  ]  ■  OpLev8r]TaVTa7TpOCT[  25 

|  _  [Jei.J'^yyeAAev  oSewpocf 
]  _  Xoyr/cevovTWTro  [ 
]eiv€t,vrr]v€  _  _  [ 

] Karaa^ar _  [ 

30  ]  €T7]Va7T  _  [  30 

]tkcut€A[ 

]  _  TT€  LTT]  _  [ 

] _ edar _ [ 

]  _  7]VLk[ 

35  ]  _  VTTjCa  _  [  35 

]  _  VTTOTO[ 

]eArau<[ 

]  _  vtoiv[ 

Jeaceu  [ 

]ceT.  .[ 

]...[ 


r o\y  jxveXov  ava crpapev^roc 
|  _  _  iSe  p^vppivrjc  uSar[ 

]  v  Kal  oi  p.ev  i£j]eca[v 
]tt]v  KepaXrjv  Ka  _  [ 
e](i>Kei  I]  TraihiCKT)  a,7ro  [ 

|  piveXoc  aTrocrpa(f>et,ca[  ]  [ 

]r-  to)  8e  ’Apyivva  i^eKaero  [ 

]  yap  toypa  Kal  arrodvpcKeLV  So[ 
opicoc  avrep  ipalvero4  errel  Ka[ 
]v  epcoroc  V7T€KKavp,a  tt poceAa/3e[ 

]  ]iev  ovv  aypV7Tvd)v  rrjc  vvkt[oc 

]Aey[ . ].  varajv  eavrov 

]  .i)[_]  .re  ipiol  avrr]  i)  yvvrj  ot[ 

]  _  I^T]  Kal  OVTCOC  ixoverj  TT  _  [ 

y]ap  cvvyivipp,ai,  paior  So/<[ 

]  _  r  aXXa  amdi  Kal  avayyeX[e 
]  TXavKeTTjv,  ottojc  o[ 

]rr]v  ievepav  ipr]p,la[ 

]v  Kal  avrov,  el  tovtov  [ 

]  ot>x  fjTTOv  rj  el  £a>  .  .  [ 
j  •  o  (Uev  Si)  ravr a  ttpoct[ 

]  pyyeXXev  6  8e  rrpoc[ 
o)]jU.oAoy?jcev  out oo  7to  [ 

]elveiv  Tr]v  e 

]  KaraapaTT\_ 

]err)v  cltto[ 

]v  Kal  tcA[ 

]  .  wei  rq .  [ 

] _ edar _ [ 

|  _  _  7]VLk[ 

]  _  vtt]c  ay[ 

]  _  U7TOTo[ 

]e  Kal  «•[ 

] _  urotr[ 

]eac  ev  [ 

]cer..[  ' 

1...L 
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1  ] .  ,  [j  fost,  large  blob,  partly  dirt?;  second,  descender  below  the  line,  as  of  y  ]  [,  first, 

feint  speck;  second  and  third,  tops  of  uprights;  fourth,  top  of  upright  with  upper  arm  attached,  as 
of  K  2  ] . >  oblique,  as  upper  arm  of  k  or  left  side  § . [,  high  horizontal  (z,  2),  low  hori¬ 

zontal  with  upright  attached  at  base  (e,  c),  lower  half  of  bowl  as  of  o,  speck  at  mid-level,  high  oblique 
(a,  a,  a)  _  [,  oblique,  a  suggested  3  ] . ,  upright  with  horizontal  extending  right  (r,  t)  , 

three  uprights  .  upright  followed  by  trace  at  mid-level,  low  oblique  (left  part  of  a  a  a),  lower 
half  of  tight  bowl  (e  o  c)  [,  foot  of  upright  (not  A,  p),  centred  as  of  t  4  ]  ,  right  end  of 

a  hair-line  horizontal  at  mid-level,  suiting  e  or  A  with  its  right  leg  rising  high  off  the  line,  as  elsewhere; 
however,  there  is  possibly  the  faint  trace  of  the  right  end  of  another  horizontal  just  above,  which  (if  it 
is  in  fact  ink)  would  commend  e  5  ]  _ ,  upright  descending  low,  suits  y  [,  foot  of  upright  (h 

N  Tr)  6  ] . . ,  first  low  horizontal  with  diagonal  connected  on  top,  a,  z,  2  possible;  then  a  speck 

at  mid-level  7  ]  ,  tiny  lower  end  of  an  oblique  connecting  to  foot  of  first  upright  of  h,  as  of 

A,  A  (not  i)  8  ]  ,  lower  half  of  centred  upright  as  of  t  _  [,  left  side  of  A,  A  9  [,  low 

speck  111  lower  left  quarter  compatible  with  e,  e,  c  10  ] .  _ ,  right  side  of  smallish  bowl  suiting  o, 

dot  at  nnd-levcl  [,  foot  of  oblique  inclining  right  as  of  a  11  [,  specks  forming  curve  as  of 

lower  half  of  tight  bowl,  as  of  e,  o,  c  12  _ ,  two  low  specks,  as  of  feet  of  uprights  or  obliques 

*3  .1 .  >  upright  with  short  horizontal  connecting  from  right  at  mid-level  suiting  h  or  w  [,  foot  of 
oblique  inclining  right  and  thicking,  as  of  nose  of  A  rather  than  A  14  ]v  ,  remains  of  a  verti¬ 

cal  projecting  slightly  downwards,  then  an  oblique  descending  from  the  top  left  with  an  immediately 
attached  vertical,  then  lower  half  of  bowl  as  of  e,  o,  c  [,  ink  off-centre  to  left  at  mid-level,  suiting 
fo  sj  o,  c,  co  15  ] .  >  f°°t  of  upright  [,  upright  descending  beneath  the  line  as  of  t  or  y 

16  ]  i ,  oblique  curving  to  horizontal  into  e  at  mid-level,  as  A  or  A  ]  ,  trace  of  the  lower  part  of 

an  upi  ight,  then  a  full  upright  with  a  small  left-facing  hook  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  stroke 
coming  from  the  left:  n,  n,  h,  w,  ti?  _  [,  lower  angular  part  of  e  or  c  17  ]  v,  two  obliques 

meeting  at  apex,  the  right  one  extending  over  the  left,  as  of  a  a  ]  t,  hairline  horizontal  entering 
from  left  and  stopping  under  the  left  half  of  cross-stroke  of  t,  as  of  mid-stroke  of  e  or  tail  of  a  or 
nght  leg  of  A  18  J  ,  high  speck  [,  two  obliques  converging  in  apex  at  top,  the  right  overlap¬ 
ping  the  left  with  the  distinct  hook,  while  the  left  descends  below  the  line,  A  suggested  (no  obvious  ink 
inside  the  two  arms  as  with  a)  i  9  ]  ,  thin  stroke  entering  from  left  near  top  line,  suggesting  A 

or  a  with  raised  second  element  v  p,,  lower  part  of  bowl  v  o,  two  obliques  meeting  at  an  apex 

with  hook  over  left  [,  left  extremity  of  round  letter  as  e,  e,  o,  c,  00  20  ]  ,  oblique  curving  in 

from  left  at  mid-level  as  of  a,  a  1  t,  lower  and  left  parts  of  round  letter  with  horizontal  ink  at  mid¬ 
level,  e  rather  than  e,  since  the  oval  seems  closed  _  [,  two  obliques  converging  at  apex  as  of  A,  A,  A 
21  ] .  >  high  horizontal  entering  from  left  and  touching  A  at  the  convergence  of  its  obliques  c  0,  two 
uprights  connected  by  a  sagging  middle,  as  badly  formed  Horu  22  ]  ,  high  horizontal  entering 
from  left :  r ,  t,  2  23  r  _  v ,  bowl  missing  its  right  side,  c  suggested,  but  compatible  with  e,  o  [, 

high  oblique  stopping  at  mid-level,  as  though  hook  off  apex  of  a,  a,  a  (not  x)  24  [,  upright 

with  curved  stroke  at  bottom,  c  suggested,  then  another  upright  as  of  H,  n,  tt  25  ]  ,  high  trace 
with  specks  along  edge,  as  though  from  an  upright:  h,  n?  26  ]  _ ,  bottom  part  of  round  letter 

with  a  high  horizontal  stroke  connecting  into  h,  c  suggested  rj  corrected  from  a  by  writing  over  it, 
probably  by  first  hand  27  ]  , ,  tops  of  two  uprights,  as  of  u  or  if  a  single  letter,  H  or  ju  [, 

high  trace  and  speck  along  edge  suggesting  upright  28  _  [,  horizontal  at  mid-level  as  of  6,  e,  2 ; 
high  speck  29  .[,  high  horizontal  connecting  to  cross-stroke  of  t,  t  recommended  30  [', 
left  extremity  ol  round  letter  off-centre  left,  as  of  o,  ©,  o,  c,  co  32  ]  ,  high  trace  suiting  top  of 

upright  [,  upright  with  horizontal  protruding  at  mid-level,  h  suggested,  m  not  excluded,  probably 
n°t  N  33  ] .  y  top  °f  upright  (1,  h?)  [,  upright  with  horizontal  connecting  at  mid-level  and 

rising  to  right,  prima  facie  H,  but  compatible  with  it  34  ] ,  , ,  foot  of  oblique  connecting  with 

upright  as  of  n,  ai,  ai  35  ] . ,  end  of  horizontal  at  mid-level  as  of  e,  also  suiting  rising  tail  of 
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a,  a  [,  upright  with  horizontal  extending  to  right  at  top,  but  without  extending  left,  thus  r  better 
than  tt  36  ]  ,  end  of  high  horizontal  as  of  t  or  cap  of  c,  not  tt,  2  3^  ] .  j  end  fi°ri- 

zontal  entering  somewhat  under  mid-level,  as  of  tail  of  a,  A  39  ,  [,  left  side  of  round  letter  with 
tip  of  horizontal  protruding  left  at  mid-level  as  of  e  4°  . .  L  tw°  uprights,  the  first  most  prob¬ 

ably  1,  the  second  with  a  horizontal  extending  right  at  top  with  hairline  (connecting?)  stroke  to  left, 
suggesting  r,  t  not  excluded  41  ]...[,  upright  with  finial  as  of  1,  top  half  of  round  letter  with 

horizontal  at  bottom  connecting  to  following  letter  (e  strongly  recommended),  top  of  upright  as  of  1 


<3  has  returned  .  .  .  now  the  old  woman  4.  .  .  said  (or  left),  that  knowing  (or  knowingly) .  .  .  |  ... 
the  marrow/brain  having  been  brought  back/ turned  around  (or  Myelos  having  returned  again)  .  .  . 
|b  .  .  .  of  Myrrine  (or  myrtle  wine)  the  water  ...  |7  .  .  .;  and  some  went  out  .  .  .  |  ...  (covering?)  the 
head  ...  | 9  .  ,  .  the  young  girl  seemed  (to  be  near  death?) ...  | 10  ■  •  ■  the  marrow/brain  that  had  been 
brought  back/ turned  around  (or  Mylelos  who  had  returned  again), .  .  .  |  .  .  .  ;  for  him  Arginna  was 

burning  up  (or  inflamed  him)  ...  | 12  .  .  .  for  she  turns  pale  and  seems  to  be  near  death  .  .  .  |  ... 

nevertheless,  she  seemed  to  him  to  be  (beautiful?);  since  ...  ] 14  ...  he  had  gotten  the  fuel  of  love  . .  . 

| 15  .  .  .  He,  then,  lying  awake  during  the  night ...  | 16  .  .  .  said  ...  of  his  own  .  .  .  |  ...  for  me  this 

woman  ...  | 18 ,  .  .  although  she  may  not  be  in  the  same  condition  (as  me?) ...  |  K  ...  for  (if?)  I  meet 
with  her,  I  expect  very  easily  to  .  . .  j 20 .  . . ;  but  go  away  and  report  (this?)  | 21  (to?)  Glauketes  and  see 
to  it  that  he  (arranges  the  meeting?) ...  | 22  in  the  evening  in  a  secluded  place  ...  | 23 ...  and  this/him 
too,  if  of  this/him  ...  | 24  ...  no  less  than  if  some  (other  animal?) .  . .  1 25~6 .  . . ;  he,  then,  reported  this 
...  to  (Glauketes?);  | 27 ...  He  assented  that  he  would  so  do  (it)  | 28  . . .  | 29 .  .  .  sacrifices/slaughters  . . .’ 


2  ]  wP-.vr\8cop(AH)?(d.  6). 

3  Jrpanrai:  c.g.  avic ] rpaTTrou,  ‘she/he  has  returned  .  -y panTai  (AH)  is  not  to  be  ruled  out,  but 
seems  less  likely  in  the  context,  since  writing/ inscription  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

rj  8e  ypavc  (AH):  assuming  ypavc  is  to  be  read,  as  seems  likely,  this  should  be  an  old  woman, 
perhaps  performing  the  role  of  a  guard  or  bodyguard  of  sorts  in  the  dwelling  of  the  brigands,  based 
on  resemblances  with  other  Greek  novels:  cf.  [Luc.]  Asin.  20—24.  She  might  also  be  responsible  for 
performing  a  ritual  or  magical  rite:  cf.  Theocr.  2.91  17  nolac  e'Xinov  ypa'iac  So/rov  arte  enaSev; 

4  ]  mev.  either  etnev  (AH)  or  one  of  its  compounds  could  introduce  direct  speech,  e.g.  by  the 
ypavc.  In  this  case,  someone  would  finish  speaking  in  3  with  ]rpan-rai,,  to  be  continued  by  17  8c  ktX. 
introducing  the  speech  of  the  ypavc:  e.g.  die  St)  eiricra/xe[m>c  ciprjKac  (GMB),  How  knowingly  have 
you  spoken’  (cf.  Charit.  6.5.6).  However,  traces  also  allow  -e]\Lnev,  followed  by  a  causal  clause:  for  ore 
8rj  ‘because  apparently’  or  (ironically)  ‘as  if’,  see  KG  11  130;  cf.  Xen.  Eph.  3.10.4  k^ciciv  a>c  S17  tlvoc 
XPTlC wv>  xai  KaTaXnrojv  rravr ac  ini  ty/v  ddXarrav  cpycrai.  In  this  case,  someone  (perhaps  the  old 
woman)  leaves  because  she/he  knows  (where  or  how  to  find/prepare  the  marrow/brain  for  the  rite, 
i.e.  as  part  of  the  elaborate  illusion  of  a  Scheintod?). 

5  to]  v  javcXov  avacT pa(f>ev[roc :  either  ‘the  marrow/brain  having  been  turned  upside  down  or 
‘the  brain  having  been  brought  back’  or  metaph.  ‘the  inmost  part  (of  a  person)  having  been  stirred 
up’  (cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  255).  Another  possibility  is  that  MveXoc  is  here  (and  in  1 1)  the  name  of  a  character,  or 
a  pet-name  or  term  of  endearment  (=  Lat.  Medulla )  for  one :  the  meaning  would  be  Myelos  returned 
again’  (cf.  Plato,  Leges  626c  naXiv  .  .  .  avacYpi’jxvp.cv),  although  a  different  meaning  would  then 
seem  to  be  required  of  the  identical  expression  in  11  (‘Myelos  turned  away’?).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
expression  ‘turning  again’  described  motions  (real  or  metaphorical)  in  connection  with  a  sympathetic 
magical  rite  or  ritual  involving  sacrifice,  killing/death,  or  dismemberment?  Cf.  29  /caTac</>arr[,  the 
foyf  spell  in  Theocr.  2,  and,  for  the  verb,  the  enigmatic  magical  spell  published  by  E.  G.  Turner,  ‘The 
Marrow  of  Hermes’  in  Images  of  Man  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Thought:  Studia.  Gerardo  Verbeke  ab  amicis  et 
collegis  dicata  ( Louvain  1976)  169-73,  U-  :“4  docncp  cTpccpcra  1  6  'Epprjc  rov  pveXov  .  .  .  ovto>c  crpa/iov 
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rov  eyK€(j>a\ov  /cat  r-qv  KapSlav,  which  he  translated:  'As  Hermes  turns  in  his  marrow  ...  so  too  turn 
the  brain  and  heart.’  But  there  has  been  little  agreement  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  text.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Turner  in  seeing  the  spell  as  a  love-charm  are  e.g.  J.  G.  Griffiths,  %PE  26  (1977)  287-88  and 
FI.  D.  Betz,  The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Translation  (Chicago  1985)  312  (‘PGM  cix’),  while  C.  Faraone, 
ZPE  72  (1988)  279-86,  and  Suppl.  Mag.  n  56,  emending  pveXov  to  jivXolov,  see  it  as  a  curse;  H.  S. 
Versnel,  ZPE  72  (1988)  287-92  thinks  of  an  effigy  moulded  from  fat/brain.  Note  the  article,  as  here.  It 
is  in  either  case  perplexing  why  this  expression  should  be  repeated  in  10  in  virtually  the  same  phrasing 
(different  case-endings),  unless  perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  told  by  a  speaker  in  direct  speech  (here?), 
but  (in  10?)  referred  back  to  by  a  third-person  narrator. 

6  ] .  .  iSe:  the  first  letter  could  be  f,  which  is  not  promising:  [dAAa  7rd]|;  (GMB),  ‘enough  said’ 
(cf.  Menander  Ep.  987);  but  the  letter  could  also  be  S,  and  we  could  have  e.g.  ct>]  8e  iSe  (iSe  could  be 
parenthetic,  ‘look’,  or  ‘here  is  x’). 

pvpplvrjc:  Mvppivrj  is  instanced  as  a  woman’s  name  from  the  fifth  century  bc  onwards,  used  for 
prostitutes,  iraipai,  and  by  Aristophanes  for  one  of  the  Athenian  women  in  Iysistrata.  If  a  name,  Lol- 
lianos  uses  the  Attic  form,  which  is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  Ionic  Mvpc-.  Possibly,  in  his  choice 
of  names  he  was  indeed  influenced  by  Aristophanic  comedy:  see  on  21.  For  the  influence  of  Old 
Comedy  on  the  Greek  novelists,  see,  e.g,  Photios  Bibl.  cod.  166,  p.  in  a  34k  (regarding  Antonius 
Diogenes):  Xeyci  8e  iavTov  on  -noirjTrjc  icn  KojpajSiac  rraXaiac  (for  the  influence  of  Aristophanes 
and  Old  Comedy  on  ancient  romance  elsewhere  in  the  papyri,  see  e.g.  LXX  4762  ii  9-12  n.).  As 
a  female  character  here,  she  could  be  the  procuress  or  supplier  of  materials  necessary  for  a  rite,  or  the 
person  performing  it,  if  not  identical  with  the  ypavc  of  3  herself.  Alternatively,  we  must  reckon  with 
the  possibility  that  pvppivrj  here  could  be  the  plant  ‘myrtle’,  myrtle  oil  (as  a  magical  substance?),  or 
myrde  wine  (Pollux  6.17,  Athen.  1.328),  e.g.  a  potion  brewed  by  the  ypavc,  or  simply  as  refreshment 
(for  whoever  has  arrived  in  3?).  pvpplvrj,  ‘myrtle’  is,  of  course,  also  commonly  used  to  fashion  garlands 
and  wreaths  worn  or  presented  at  civilized  drinking-parties,  although  of  possible  functions  this  seems 
the  least  likely  here. 

i/Sar[ :  possibly  u'Sar[i  plus  form  of  piyvvpi,  but  its  purpose  remains  uncertain:  myrde  wine/oil 
mixed  (or  someone  mixing  it)  with  water?  Or  was  the  water  used  (by  Myrrhine,  genitive  absolute?)  in 
a  rite  involving  the  marrow/brain?  In  E  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  verso  9— 11,  a  man  (wearing  a  crimson 
loincloth)  cuts  out  the  heart  of  a  naic  who  has  been  sacrificed  (either  in  reality  or  as  an  illusion),  slices 
it,  and  then  sprinkles  the  slices  with  oil  (and  perhaps  barley  groats)  before  giving  these  to  initiates  to 
eat  as  part  of  an  oath-taking  ceremony. 

7  01  pev  e£r]eca[v  presupposes  two  groups  of  people,  one  of  which  leaves  here  (i.e.  exits  a  build- 

ing?)>  perhaps  in  order  to  do  something  with  the  head  (8  Kc<f>aXr]v).  A  corresponding  6-/ exeivoc  8e, 
plus  a  verb  like  [a/Supero]  (GMB)  as  at  Gharit.  86.29  (cf.  eXvireiro  Charit.  55.1 ;  86.14),  may  have  stood 
in  the  missing  portions  of  text  after  and  before  9  ejaiKei.  (11  tu>  8e  could  be  the  correlative 

with  oi  p.cv  here,  but  seems  too  distant.)  As  in  E  Colon,  inv.  3328,  ol  pev  implies  that  more  than  one 
group  (of  brigands?)  is  involved:  similarly  in  E  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  verso  29,  after  having  split  up 
into  two  groups,  a  gang  leaves  a  building  (i^ptcav  eh  or).  Are  oi  pev  here  to  be  identified  with  one  of 
those  two  groups? 

8  ~\Tpv  Kc<j>aXrjv.  If  tt/v,  whose  head?  A  possible  source  of  the  pveXoc,  ‘brain’  seems  almost  too 
macabre  to  contemplate.  For  a  possible  identification  of  the  owner,  see  on  ir. 

Ka  [:  very  likely  a  form  of  KaXimrai  (e.g.  Ka\[vpapevoc,  which,  followed  by  punctuation  and 
e.g.  [xai  yap],  would  take  up  about  the  expected  space  before  9  e]a>/cei)  with  -rr^v  Kccf>aXr)v  as  object, 
whether  of  someone  (contrasted  with  the  exiting  group  of  brigands)  who  has  covered  his  own  head  (in 
grief?),  or  the  head  of  a  sacrificed  victim?  Cf.  Charit,  1.13.11  cvyi<aXvpapevrj  rr)v  xe<paXr)v. 

9  rraiSicKT] :  the  word  (if  not  the  formation)  is  rare.  The  meaning  is  ‘female  slave’  in  the  Greek 
novelists  ([Luc.]  Asin.  2 ;  51 ;  Heliod.  Aeth.  7.9-3)>  but  elsewhere  also  ‘young  girl’  or  even  ‘prostitute’.  The 
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article  shows  that  the  girl  has  already  been  introduced.  Cf.  XI  1368  37  8  o  S<?  vcavicxoc  rjcpavicQrj. 
If  it  refers  back  to  a  character,  e.g.  Mvppivrj,  any  of  the  above  meanings  above  might  apply,  since 
we  would  know  almost  nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  is  not  the  main  female  character  (if  she  is 
a  character).  It  seems,  however,  equally  possible  that  the  vaiS'icKr)  referred  to  here  is  another  female, 
perhaps  ’Apyivva. 

arro  _  [:  very  likely  anod\vr)CKeiv.  The  girl  seems  to  die  (or  to  be  on  the  point  of  death),  perhaps 
to  the  character  contrasted  with  the  exiting  group  in  7,  who  is  agrieved  at  this  sight  (and  so  covering 
his  head?);  nevertheless  (cf.  13  oparc),  a  male  character  is  inflamed  with  love  for  her  in  nff.  If  so,  her 
near-fatal  condition  would  seem  to  be  due  not  to  the  action  of  a  sacrifice,  but  to  some  other  calamity. 
For  the  suspected  illusion  of  a  character’s  apparent  death  that  turns  out  to  be  simulated  or  feigned,  or 
the  expectation  of  death  subverted  elsewhere  in  Lollianos  and  the  extant  novels,  see  the  discussion  of 
Stephens-Winkler  (op.  cit.  320-25),  and  further  development  byJ.J.  Winkler.  JHS  100  (1980)  155-81. 

10  ]  :  After  a.vod[vfjcx€iv  in  9  a  continuation  like  \pera  8e  tovt]o  (Ach.  Tat.  1.5.4,  8.10.4) 

is  possible,  which  would  suit  the  first  trace  here  well;  but  if  ]o  is  correct,  we  might  instead  have  the 
article  ]  o  here,  as  pveXoc  indeed  does  in  the  same  expression  (with  different  case-endings)  in  5.  But 
there  is  also  a  second  trace  afterwards,  which  looks  like  a  a  stop  at  mid-level:  misplaced  punctuation? 
For  pveXoc  aTrocrpa(f)€ica\  cannot  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  unless  a  connective  particle  is 

I  missing. 

arrocTpa<l>cica[  ]  [.  Although  reading  anocTpaijreica  is  possible  in  principle,  arrocrpatfrelc  coheres 
better  with  pveXoc.  At  end,  we  could  possibly  have  Al[r]S[poTi/u.oi),  which  would  introduce  a  character 
from  previously  known  fragments  of  the  Phoinikika  (P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fix  B  1  recto  18,  B  1  verso  9); 
however,  while  the  alpha  looks  all  but  certain,  there  are  also  other  possibilities  that  would  suit  the  final 
trace,  e.g.  a[A]A[o]  (GMB)  or  related  forms  in  a[A]A[. 

11  Apyivva:  A  name  hitherto  unknown,  but  formed  with  the  fairly  productive  suffix  -ivva,  the 
origin  of  which  is  still  disputed  (see  Chantraine,  La  Formation  des  noms  (1933),  205  and  Masson,  BSL 
81  (1986)  228 f.).  For  other  names  derived  from  apye-/ 1-  (*apyoc  ‘shine’),  see  Bechtel,  Die  historischen 
Personennamen  des  Griec.hischen  (1917)  64. 

i^exacTo '  [:  i.e.  either  igexaero  (e.g.  I[pam],  but  the  preceeding  rq>  is  hard  to  construe)  or 
e^exae  to  _  [,  e.g.  to  cfrpHoc]  (GMB)  or  toc[outo>c.  Cf.  Charit.  2.4.3,  3,i:'8-  4  he  verbs  icatco  and  xaiopai 
and  their  compounds,  i.e.  the  metaphor  of  fire,  are  often  used  for  love  by  the  Greek  novelists:  e.g. 
Long.  1.14.1,  Charit.  5.9.9,  2.4.4,  Xen.  Eph.  4.5.4,  but  never  with  the  dative.  See,  e.g.  Charit.  4.6.2  xal 
yap  avroc  exaero  rfjc  KaXXipo-qc  (where  LSJ,  however,  would  supply  epam).  We  might,  then,  take  to> 
as  dativus  causae,  cf.  Plat.  Leg.  783a3f.  (eptvc)  o  rrepl  tt)v  tov  ykvovc  erropav  vfipei  xaopevoc — provided 
that  the  lost  part  of  the  sentence  did  not  supply  a  cause.  If  this  is  correct,  the  reference  of  r a>  can 
hardly  be  to  the  ‘marrow’  or  ‘brain’,  but  ought  to  be  to  a  male  character,  perhaps  one  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  lines  (Myelos?).  Another  possibility  would  be  a  change  of  narrator  somewhere  within 
10-11:  Arginna  would  then  fall  in  love  with  a  male  character  who  would  have  narrated  the  events  re¬ 
counted  in  the  preceding  lines.  This  would  also  account  for  the  sudden  change  of  topic  from  10  to  11. 

12  d>xpa .  Presumably  Arginna  is  still  the  subject,  in  a  description  of  her  symptoms  of  love  (cf. 
Heliod.  Aeth.  4.7.7).  Before  it,  we  could  have  e.g.  [navv]  (GMB),  if  not  [17]  or  [o].  For  the  abrupt  change 
of  tenses  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  author’s  narrative  technique,  see  Henrichs,  op.  cit.,  116  (on 
P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  recto,  10-12). 

So[:  very  likely  8o[/cei  or  So[/coi/ca,  sc.  Arginna. 

13  ]y.  If  rj  (and  not  37)  is  right,  this  would  presumably  be  an  adjective  describing  the  girl,  i.e. 
how  she  appeared  to  the  desiring  male  character.  The  run  of  the  sentence  would  then  be:  ‘Although 
she  seemed  pale  and  on  the  brink  of  death,  she  nevertheless  appeared  x  to  him.  Thus  e.g.  either 
[epacrji),  ‘lovely’  (GMB)  or  [/raA]i),  ‘beautiful’. 

aiiTw :  sc.  the  desiring  male  character. 
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h rei  /ca[.  irrel  xa[l,  introducing  a  main  sentence  (as  it  does  at  Luc.  Tox.  38;  Ach.  Tat.  2.14.8, 
8.5.3; see  KG  11 461  n.  1)? 

13-14  If  we  restore  i-rrel  «ra[t,  the  syntax  could  be  most  economically  completed  by  restoring 
\avro\v,  which  would  give  a  hypothetical  line-length  of  about  30  letters,  and  if  divided  [ai5|ro]v,  then 
the  preserved  beginning  of  14  would  be  just  two  letters  in  from  the  left  edge  of  the  column.  At  the 
end  of  13,  one  could  allow  for  slightly  more  letters  at  the  end  of  lines  by  restoring  e.g.  i-rrel  /«x[t  Sid 
o.v\to\v  or  i-rrel  Ka[l  Tai3|ro]r.  But  much,  including  the  exact  point  at  which  the  lines  divided,  remains 
uncertain. 

14  epwroc  vrreKKavpa:  ‘fuel  for  love’,  cf.  Xcn.  Sjmp.  4.25:  epwroc  ovSev  icn  Seivorepov  vrreK¬ 
Kavpa,  imitated  by  Ach.  Tat.  1.5.6  vrreKKavpa  .  .  .  imdvp'iac,  ‘fuel  of  desire’.  For  epwroc,  cf.  P.  Colon, 
inv.  3328  fr.  A  2  recto,  34  oppa  epwroc  with  Henrichs,  op.  cit.,  mad  loc. 

TrpoceXafie[:  no  doubt  rrpoceXdpe [to  or  -n-poceAa/kfr.  Cf.  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  A  2  recto  14 
a]pc)>io  eXaf3e[v\  with  the  apparatus  of  Stephens-Winklcr  (op.  cit.)  ad  loc. 

15  ]  /rev:  just  before  should  come  the.  subject,  e.g.  [e«etvoc]  or  perhaps  a  name  ([MueAoc]  ?). 

15— 16  Perhaps  r-rjc  vvkt[oc  iKel\vpc\  (GMB). 

16  ]Aey[ :  probably  e\Xey[e  (sc.  the  desiring  male?).  With  in  aypv-rrvwv  certain  in  15,  Ach.  Tat. 
4.10.5  aypv-rrvwv  .  .  .  eXeyov  is  very  close  to  this.  An  attractive  continuation  would  then  be  -rrpoc]  riva 
rwv  eavrov  erq[ipwv  (although  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  space  would  be  filled,  and  the  traces 
compatible  with,  reading  'Apyi\vva/ a  rwv  here).  At  the  end,  the  traces,  a  high  point  of  ink  suiting  the 
apex  of  A  better  than  e,  rules  out  ere[pwv. 

16- 17  An  address  or  monologue-like  speech  seems  to  begin. 

17  ]  v[  ]  ;  The  first  trace  could  be  A,  a,  or  A,  the  second  A  (with  its  tail  lifting  off  the  line)  or 
e  (with  extended  mid-stroke):  thus  e.g.  [<f>LXe  (GMB)  rf\Sv[r]are  (AH)  (for  the  form  cf.  Plut.  Mor.  98E 
with  the  Teubner  app.  crit.  ad  loc..  vol.  i  p.  201.2),  beginning  an  address,  or  [e]Ae[7j-]e  re  (presuming 
a  lost  verb  of  similar  meaning  preceding  this).  In  either  case  we  would  have  the  desiring  male  in  direct 
speech  describing  to  a  comrade  a  desire  he  presumes  that  the  girl  shares.  With  the  latter,  the  following 
words  would  provide  subject  and  (indirect)  object;  with  the  former,  we  would  need  to  restore  a  verb 
for  these  at  the  end,  e.g.  ol[crpei\  (GMB)  (used  of  a  woman:  Ac.h.  Tat.  2.37.8). 

18  ]  jtiij  xal  oilra >c  ixovc-q  rr  _  [ :  Assuming  p-q,  as  seems  likely,  the  thought  might  be :  ‘although 
she  doesn’t  feel  it  as  I  do’.  Thus  e.g.  aiirjrj  p-q  xal  oilrwc  ixovc-q  or  a vr]fj  prj  xal  oilrwc  ixovep.  Either 
of  these  might  have  been  introduced  by  e.g.  [en?  8e]  (GMB)  or  some  similar  wish.  Feel  what?  At  end, 
the  direct  object  ought  to  be  expressed.  Thus  it  is  tempting  to  restore  rrq[8oc  ipwri\i<6v]  (Charit.  2.5) 
or  \epw\roc\  or  [ ravrov ]  (Xen.  Eph.  1.9.1).  However,  the  trace  at  the  end  slightly  suits  A  better  than 
a,  in  which  case  perhaps  rrX[eiov  e.g.  rrdOoc]  (‘although  she  doesn’t  feel  mo  [re  passion  for  me  than  for 
another]  ’)  ? 

19  y]ap  cvvyevojpai,  paiov  60 k  [:  Perhaps  [iav  y]ap:  ‘If  I  meet  with  her,  it  seems  that  very 
easily  .  .  .’  (see  below  on  20  for  a  possible  continuation).  Thus  the  desiring  male  character  proposes 
a  meeting,  then  sends  a  messenger  to  tell  Glauketes  to  arrange  it. 

paiov:  could  be  either  the  adverb  (‘easily’)  or  the  neuter  participle  of  paloj  (‘crushing’),  although 
the  former  is  far  more  likely  here. 

8 ok  [:  Sokw  or  So/coifr  or  So/ref?  would  account  for  the  final  trace. 

20  ]  t.  The  thought  could  be  completed  along  the  lines  of:  [(/rot)  rov\ro  rrvdec6]qi  (GMB). 
Presumably  the  desiring  male  speaks  the  commands  that  follow.  But  who  is  the  addressee  of  the  im¬ 
peratives?  Either  the  speaker  himself  (if  a  monologue)  or  the  friend  or  servant  sent  as  messenger.  If 
the  speaker  himself,  25  b  o  pev  .  .  .  pyyeXXev  could  also  refer  to  him,  narrating  in  the  third  person  the 
action  ensuing  from  the  monologue. 

20-21  With  arrayyeX[e  (cf.  Ach.  Tat.  4.8. 1(4)  drrayyiXei  /tot)  we  expect  an  object  (e.g.  [ravra]) 
expressing  what  the  speaker  exhorts  someone  (or  himself)  to  convey  to  someone  else;  or,  if  this  is 
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understood,  perhaps  [Si)]  (frequent  with  the  imperative  in  the  novelists)  or  [efra]  or  [ert])  to  fill  out 
the  line.  Then,  presumably,  the  continuation  in  21  is:  [rrpoc  tov]  rXavKerpv.  Cf.  25  o  pev  81)  ravra 
rrpoc  t[ov  ]. 

21  rXavKerrjv.  The  name  is  mainly  known  from  Attic  authors  (in  particular  Ar.  Pax  1008, 
Thesm.  1033,  Dem.  24)  and  Attic  inscriptions,  but  also  attested  elsewhere. 

orrwc  _  o[.  The  uncertain  letter  is  ineptly  executed,  and  could  be  m  (e.g.  orrwc  po[v p  jj  or  po[voc 
wpev)  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  H,  e.g.  orrwc  1)  o[piXla  yevp\rai ]  (GMB).  For  o[/uAta  cf.  Charit.  2.5.3. 

22  \rqv  eerrepav:  very  likely  [rrepl]  rrjv  eerrepav,  ‘toward  evening’  (cf.  Plat.  Resp.  328a,  Xenoph. 
M?  4.3.22). 

ip-r]pia[\  e.g.  ipr)pla[c  ovcqc/rrapovcrjc/rvxovcac  p 01]  (or  perhaps  [e'er?]  or  [cuitov]  ?  Still  other 
ways  of  saying  this  might  be  contemplated  (e.g.  ipr)pia[v  ixdvrwv]  or  ipr)pia\c  rrlcrei],  ‘through  the 
assurance  of  solitude’  i.e.  privacy,  ipppla[c  iv  dc<j>aXeia],  etc.).  The  point  must  be  that  the  planned 
meeting  must  be  in  a  secret  or  deserted  place. 

23—6  Further  instructions  to  be  conveyed  to  Glauketes  follow,  of  uncertain  nature.  One  pos¬ 
sibility  is  that  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  sacrifice  (for  a  propitious  outcome  to  the  love-meeting?). 
Thus  24  could  begin  [Set  Se  Oiiei ]v,  a  command  that  would  be  fulfilled  in  29  Karacrj>arr[,  and  perhaps 
in  28  drroKr]elveiv,  or  [rrpor]elveiv,  which  could  also  refer  to  an  offering  of  some  sort  (Henrichs,  op. 
cit.  49  n.  11). 

24  [:  either  £cotp[v  (a  reference  to  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed:  a  dove,  rrepicrepd ,  sacred  to 

Aphrodite  whose  aid  would  thereby  be  sought,  at  Charit.  36.25,  39-33?  82-6,  86.12),  or  Cwci(v)  or  £&>«- 
or  iwcq.  However,  we  do  not  expect  the  scribe  to  write  iota  adscript,  given  his  practice  elsewhere,  and 
the  trace  after  _  does  not  especially  suit  o. 

25- 6  rrpocr\ :  probably  rrpoc  t[ov  rXav\i<eTT)V  rrpo]crjyyeXXev  (see  20-2l). 

26- 7  o  Se  rrpoc[.  This  must  be  a  different  person  than  the  giver  of  the  instructions:  either  the 
messenger  who  conveys  the  instructions,  or  more  likely,  Glauketes  himself.  Thus  e.g.  o  Se  rrpoc  [a vrov 
drro\rrepifiac  wjpoXoyrjcev. 

27  w]qoX6yricev.  Glauketes  agrees  to  do  what  he  is  told. 

27- 8  oil rw  rro  [.  The  thought  could  then  continue  ovrw  rroi[riceiv  (or  rrorj[ceiv?)  xal  \  peXXeiv 
drroKr\eiveiv  (or  7rpor]eu’£iv). 

29  Karac<j>aTr[ :  The  earliest  occurrence  of  -rr-  instead  of  -£-  in  this  word  is  Luc.  Sacr.  12,  but 
the  simplex  has  it  since  classical  times.  Once  again,  the  author  prefers  the  Attic  form  (see  above  on  6). 

30  ]er7]v:  very  likely  another  mention  of  Glauketes.  Given  the  accusative,  and  in  conjunction 
with  a7To[,  one  might  conjecture  [o  Se  rrpoc  rov  rXavKjer-rjv  drrq[creiXac\. 

35  ]  VTrlc  ay[:  articulation  uncertain,  whether  a]vrrjc/ -ajyr^c,  or  rather  e.g.  toJu/-to]i>  r-rjc. 
In  either  case,  for  what  follows,  ay[yeXlac,  or  less  likely,  a  form  of  dy[ye XXw,  looks  promising;  cf.  26. 
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4946.  Dionysius  Haligarnassensis,  Antiquitates  Romanae  iv  77-8 

ioo/ii2(a)  n. 2  x  16.8  cm  Third  century 

Remains  of  a  column  of  near  full  width,  preceded  by  line-ends  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  column,  written  along  the  fibres  of  a  papyrus  roll  in  an  informal,  upright 
bookhand.  Generous  bottom-margin  preserved  to  5.5  cm.  (probably  original).  On 
the  back,  written  across  the  fibres  and  the  other  way  up,  are  accounts  of  meat  in 
a  cursive  hand  of  the  later  second  century,  scheduled  for  publication  in  a  later 
volume. 

The  papyrus  is  the  first  to  give  the  text  of  Dionysius’  Antiquitates  as  witnessed 
by  the  medieval  manuscripts.  P.  Ant.  I  19  =  Mertens-Pack3  2211,  a  fifth-century 
parchment  codex,  gives  what  may  be  an  epitomized  version  of  vm  38-g  and  44—5, 
possibly  from  the  shorter  version  that  Photius  (Bibl.  84)  says  Dionysius  himself  made 
of  his  lengthy  Antiquitates ,  which  was  still  extant  in  Photius’  day,  or  from  an  another 
abridgement  later  than  Dionysius.  Unlike  P.  Ant.  1 19,  4946  follows  the  transmitted 
text  closely,  although  not  without  exception,  in  (relatively  short)  columns  of  21  lines 
(as  reconstructed).  Presumably  it  gave  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book  (which  would 
have  occupied  about  120  columns  in  this  format),  since  the  book-divisions  go  back 
to  Dionysius  himself,  who  in  Hellenistic  fashion  refers  to  the  end  of  one  book  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  at  the  conclusion  of  each  book.  If  the  papyrus  had  con¬ 
tained  a  selection  of  speeches  (cf.  LXXI  4810  introd.),  for  example,  or  had  given 
Brutus’  speech  only,  the  latter  would  not  have  begun  with  the  top  of  a  column  in 
this  format  (as  reconstructed).  The  fortunes  of  Tarquinius,  Lucre tia,  and  Brutus  in 
book  iv  of  the  Antiquitates  would  have  provided  an  exciting,  dramatic  narrative  to 
some  Greek  readers  at  Roman  Oxyrhynchus. 

The  hand  is  an  oval  version  of  the  Formal  Mixed  style,  with  a  slight  slope  to 
the  left:  ka  in  four  strokes  and  deep,  but  basically  the  same  form  as  N  but  with  an 
additional  diagonal  stroke  added  giving  it  an  unnaturally  extended  appearance;  H 
has  the  first  upright  higher  than  the  second  and  the  cross-stroke,  i.e.  the  shape  of 
a  Roman  h.  The  back  of  e  is  upright,  tall,  and  only  slightly  curved.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  different  shapes  of  A  (one  virtually  indistinguishable  from  a)  and  of  y.  Hardly 
a  single  stroke  in  any  letter  is  straight:  almost  all  strokes,  including  most  uprights, 
show  some  curvature.  The  scribe  assimilated  consonants  where  expected  (ii  5,  10) 
and  tacitly  elides  a  final  vowel  before  a  word-initial  one,  but  inconsistently  writes 
scriptio  plena  in  13.  Iota  adscript  is  not  written  in  the  two  places  where  we  can  tell. 
An  unusual  form  of  the  filler-sign  (=)  is  used  to  take  up  space  at  line-end  in  col.  i, 
and  is  once  used  (i  9)  to  cancel  a  letter  erroneously  written  (mis-syllabification?). 
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Punctuation  is  by  blank  space.  For  a  suggestive  parallel  for  the  formation  of  letters, 
compare  GMAW2  no.  62,  later  second  century  (assigned),  with  Latin  accounts  on 
the  back.  4946  may  be  assigned  to  a  slightly  later  stage  of  development,  probably 
in  the  third  century,  by  comparison  with  the  hand  of  P.  Vat.  Gr.  11  verso  =  tav.  13 
in  M.  Norsa,  La  scrittura  letteraria greca  dal  sec.  IV a.C.  att’VIII d.C.  (Florence  1939),  on 
the  date  of  which  see  now  A.  Tepedino  Guerra  (ed.),  II  De  exilio  di  Favorino  di  Arelate 
(Rome  2007)  25-6. 

For  reports  of  readings  of  the  mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  for  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  lost  text  exempli  gratia  to  illustrate  space  where  appropriate,  we  have  used 
C.  Jacoby’s  Teubner  edition  (vol.  ii,  Leipzig  1888).  The  papyrus  exhibits  at  least 
two  interesting  new  variants:  a  change  of  word  order  at  ii  11-12,  where  a  word 
proposed  for  deletion  by  Cobet  is  not  present,  and  another  at  ii  13,  where  it  omits 
a  superfluous  connecting  particle  (perhaps  correctly). 

Col.  i 

]T  (77) 

] 

] 

] 

s  ] 

]... 

C. 3  eOlCflOVC  K(U  VOfJLOVC  ttjv]  8v= 
vacre  tav  Karacyovra  out]  erret 
Sr)  Karecyev  ottojc  8rj  wore]  Aa[[/3]]  = 

10  j8aiv  KaXcoc  avTTj  Kat  |Saci]At 

Kioc  ypa J/reror  aAA  U77ep/3e]/3A[[  _  J77 
Kora  iravTac  vfipet  re  /cat]  ira 
pavo/jua  tovc  onov  8rj  vote  y\evo 
ptevov c  rvpavvovc  apeXejcOat 
15  tt]v  e^ovctav  j3e^ovXevpie]9a= 

Col.  ii 

ptev  rjfJttv  y[e]vec[0]a[t  7r]p[aT]T[ovT  j8 

eXevdeptav  ttj  rrarptSt  rjc  ovte  -jt[Po 
Tepov  rjpuv  e^eyevero  pteraX af3et[v 
e£  ov  TapKWtoc  rr/v  apyrjv  /care[c 
5  yev  ovd  vcrepov  eav  vvv  ptaXa 

Kic[d]ajpt£V  e^ecrat  et  ptEV  ovv 
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Xpovov  eiyov  ocov  efiovXop.'pv 
rj  Trpoc  ayvoovvrac  epeeXXov  Ae 
yeiv  airacac  $ie£;[r)Xdov]  av  r[ac 
10  tov  t vpavvov  7Tapa[vo]p,iac  ep  [aic 
ovy  arrai. (■  aAAa  rroXXaKic  rjv  a 
rroXcoXevai  Slkclioc  eneidir] 

8e  o  Katpoc  ov  ra  vpaypiara  pio[i 
[StjScoci  fipayvc  ev  a>  Xeyeiv  p,cv 
15  oXiya  Set  TTparreiv  Se  rroXXa  kcu 

Col.  i 

6  ]  :  traces  of  four  uprights,  the  last  the  shortest,  the  second  to  the  last  the  longest,  dipping 

slightly  below  the  line;  apparently  not  any  part  of  -qy,wv  or  (rrar)piovc  as  transmitted,  but  of  an  unat¬ 
tested  variant  that  may  have  carried  over  into  7. 

g  has  been  overwritten  by  the  filler-sign  (=). 


Col.  ii 

1  7r]p[aT]7-[ovT:  the  papyrus  does  not  reveal  its  reading  at  line-end:  vpaTTOvrec  AB :  nparrovrac 
Stephanus. 

2  eXevdepiav:  with  AB:  rqv  added  by  Kiessling  before  eXevdepiav,  but  not  present  in  the  papy¬ 
rus  as  judged  from  space  at  the  end  of  I. 

10  Trapa[yo]p,iac.  v  is  visible  on  a  small  detached  scrap. 

£(/>  [ate  restored  exempli  gratia  with  AB.  However,  e<j>  [ate  would  have  produced  a  line  visibly 
longer  than  the  surrounding  line-ends  by  several  letters,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  papyrus  read 
erf)1  fj,  sc.  generalizing  to  the  singlular  rrapavopla,  which  reading  would  have  conformed  at  any  rate  to 
the  expected  line-length  judged  from  the  surrounding  line-ends.  The  scribe’s  attempt  to  keep  an  even 
right-hand  margin  is  witnessed  by  the  placement  of  filler-signs  at  the  end  of  lines  in  col.  i  (lacking  in 
col.  ii  at  the  preserved  ends  of  11,  12,  14  and  15). 

II— 12  rroXXaKic  -qv  a|77oAaiAei'ai  8 ikcuoc:  -rroXXaKic  drraciv  el-q  Shcaioc  arroXwXevai  A:  rroXXaKic 
arraci.  Siicaioc  arroXcoXcvai  B.  fhc  papyrus  anticipates  G.  G.  Gobct,  Observation's  cnticcie  pedoeog  rap  hie  vie 
ad  Dionysii  Halicarnassensis  antiquitates  romanas  (Leiden  1877)  91,  who  deleted  arraci  and  ei-q  (producing 
a  more  direct  and  succinct  formulation  than  the  transmitted  version  with  its  deferred  arraciv  in  ap¬ 
position  with  ate) — although  he  left  SiKaioc  standing  before  arroXwXevai  as  in  the  mediaeval  witnesses, 
whereas  the  papyrus  has  it  afterwards,  producing  a  word  order  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
mediaeval  manuscripts. 

13  Se  o  Kaipoc.  8’  0  re  Kaipoc  AB.  The  papyrus  shows  scriptio plena ,  and  omits  re,  possibly  cor¬ 
rectly:  Dionysius  in  his  rhetorical  works  proscribes  excessive  use  of  re  .  .  .  «ai 
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4947.  Strabo,  Geographica  V4.12-13 

87/3 r3(b)  fr.  2  3.6  X  7.1  cm  Second/third  century 

Three  fragments  (fr.  1  is  made  up  of  three  smaller  scraps)  from  three  columns 
of  a  roll;  of  the  first  column  in  fr.  1,  there  are  only  exiguous  traces.  Fr.  2  comes  from 
the  top  of  a  column,  and  preserves  1.3  cm  of  the  upper  margin.  The  intercolum- 
nium  measures  02  cm  (fr.  1).  About  13  lines  are  lost  between  frr.  2  and  3.  Maas’s 
law  may  be  observed  in  fr.  1.  The  writing  is  along  the  fibres,  on  the  back  of  a  (tax?) 
register  relative  to  sheep;  of  this  document  there  are  only  exiguous  remains,  and  no 
date  is  preserved,  but  the  hand  is  a  good  second-century  cursive. 

The  hand,  informal  in  character  and  with  occasional  cursive  features  (e.g. 
Kara  in  fr.  2.1),  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  ‘Severe  Style’.  Letters  often  touch  and  are 
sometimes  ligatured  with  each  other.  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  or  only  slightly  later;  compare  P.  Fuad  Univ.  19  =  GUI 
15b  of  145/6,  or  the  more  pointed  VI 852  =  GALA  W 2  31,  assigned  with  good  reason 
to  the  late  second  or  early  third  century. 

There  are  several  high  points  (frr.  1.11,  12,  2.2,  3.2).  Elision  is  effected  tacitly  in 
the  only  case  that  can  be  verified  (fr.  1.15).  Iota  adscript  was  inserted  at  a  later  stage, 
high  in  the  line,  in  the  two  cases  that  require  it  (fr.  3.3,  10).  There  is  one  itacism  of 
common  kind  (fr.  3.4). 

Only  three  other  papyri  of  Strabo  have  been  published,  all  of  them  from 
Oxyrhynchus:  XLIX  3447  (LDAB  3976),  LXV  4459  (+  PL/III  294A,  ed.  Eirene  32 
(1996)  96-7;  LDAB  3979),  and  P.  Koln  I  8  (LDAB  3978).  The  Vatican  palimpsest 
(LDAB  3980)  is  another  witness  from  Late  Antiquity.  The  text  of  4947  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  them. 

The  text  of  the  papyrus  has  been  collated  with  the  edition  of  S.  Radt,  Strabons 
Geographika  ii  (2003).  There  are  some  textual  points  of  interest:  a  new  reading, 
possibly  corrupt  (fr.  1.9);  an  omission,  most  probably  inadvertent  (fr.  3.4 ff.);  and 
agreements  with  the  MSS  against  modern  conjectures  (fr.  3.1-2,  3-4).  Purely  ortho¬ 
graphical  variants  and  certain  modern  conjectures  are  not  reported  in  the  notes. 

The  line-divisions  in  frr.  2-3  are  by  no  means  certain. 


Fr.  1 

I  ft6]?  [Oa^tVOL  TToXw  XPOVOV  (4T2) 

|  rrpoc  [touc  OpefipiKovc  r/v^av 

]A  to  Ka6[cnrep  tojv  EXXrjVoav 

\  rive[c  ra  yevopeeva  too  erei 

]  5  tovtoj  [ Kadiepcoccu  vlkt] 


KNOWN  LITERARY  TEXTS 
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ca[vr]ec  Se  [tcdv  yevope 
vcp[v  r]a  fie[v  Karedvcav 
ra  [Se  K\ad te[pcocav  acjropi 
ac  S[e  ye]vop[ev r/c  eirre 
t ]tc  toe  exPTl[v  T\p\OiepcDC at 
Ka]i  ra  reKva •  or  8  [evoerjeav 
to] vto4  koli  rove  [yevope 
v]ovc  rore  rrcu8[ac  Apecoc 
€Tr]e(f>r]pu\ca]y  [ avSptoOev 
ra]c  8  ec[retAav  etc 


pidpto]v  Kara  T7]y  [tcdv  Seirr  (4-I3) 

vt ov  a]£iav  Aw[ tfia  8  e£  ev 

Soceajc]  XafiovToc  afuroec 

Se£ap]evoi  ^et/xa§[totc  tt]v 

CTparijav  ovtcoc  e[£e9rjXv 

vav  rat]c  iq8ovcuc  cp[c9  o  Av 

vcfiac  e\(j>r]  vikcdv  [klvSv 

veveev]  era  toic  e[y$poic  ye 

vecdai  y]yvau<a\c  avTi  tcdv 

avSpcDV  rojitc  crp[aruoTac 


C]awt[rtv  peexpe  TpevTO, 
vco^v  e-7r[t  pcev  tt)  Tvpprj 
vi k\t]1  6aXa[TT7j  to  tcdv  Eli 
Ke]vTe[tvcov  edvoc  vtto  Pcoficu 
cd]v  peT\coKicpevov  etc  top 
m  ocec8to[vLaTrjv  koXttov  oc 
yvv  IIa[iCTavoc  xraAetrai 
tc]at  7]  7to[Aic  rj  Llocei8cDvia 
njaucTOc  [ev  pecco  tcd  koX 
tt\N  Kec\pcev7]  CvfiapcTCU 
pce]v  ovy  [erre  daXaTTT] 


Fr.  i 

2  Opfipucovc,  restored  with  the  MSS,  would  suit  the  space.  Radt  prints  “Opfipovc,  conjectured 
by  Dittenberger,  perhaps  with  good  reason. 

g  ye]vop[evrjc\  yevrjdeicrjc  MSS.  The  reading  of  the  papyrus  may  be  an  influence  from  the 
earlier  to.  yevopeva  and  twv  yevopevwv.  In  any  case,  the  sense  is  the  same. 

Fr.  2 

i—2  Senrvwv  is  restored  with  the  MSS.  Of  the  conjectures  recorded  by  Radt,  only  cwSe'errvwv 
(Bekker)  could  perhaps  be  accommodated  in  the  space  available. 

5  ovtcoc:  y  corrected  from  t. 

6  a >[cd.  The  minimal  trace  does  not  immediately  point  to  an  co,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence 
for  a  textual  discrepancy  here. 

9  avn  twv  restored  with  AX  by  reason  of  space:  aim  BG :  avr’  Plan.,  Gobet  (printed  by  Radt). 


Fr.  3 

i-2  \pcxpL  <I>pevTavw\v  is  restored  with  the  MSS  (it  would  suit  the  space),  but  has  systematically 
been  emended  or  excised  by  editors,  lastly  by  Radt. 

3—4  17iKe]vre[ivwv  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS  (I7ik£vtIvwv).  Modern  editions  print  IJikcvtcov, 
an  emendation  (Kramer). 

4  Between  FIlkcvt'ivwv  and  vtto  'Pwpaiwv,  the  received  text  has  edvoc  ohee t  puKpov  aTrocnacpa 
twv  ev  tw  AS pia  niKevrivwv,  which  is  not  present  here.  The  omission  is  very  probably  due  to 
a  scribe’s  saut  du  meme  au  meme.  I  have  considered  but  would  exclude  that  the  omission  indicates  that 
puepov  .  .  .  ThKevTlvwv  is  a  later  interpolation;  there  is  no  space  for  the  words  edvoc  oIkci  in  the  break, 
and  if  one  of  them  was  omitted  we  would  have  to  reckon  with  a  different  text. 

5  I  have  restored  exempli  gratia  per[wKicpevov,  an  emendation,  instead  of  the  MSS’  erroneous 
perwKicpevwv,  in  assimilation  to  'Pwpaiwv. 

9-10  [ev  pecw  to)  koXtt]coi  K€i[pevr]  with  ABC:  ev  pecw  Keipevrj  tw  koXttw  X. 

N.  GONIS 


4948.  Achilles  Tatius,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  ii  37.8-10,  38.4 

24  3B.74/G(b)  5.8  x13.5  cm  Third  century 

Parts  of  two  columns  written  across  the  fibers  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  bottom 
margin  beneath  col.  i  measures  2  cm,  and  the  intercolumnium  ranges  from  0.9 
to  1.8  cm  on  account  of  the  irregular  right-hand  margin  of  col.  i.  On  the  back 
(scheduled  for  publication  in  vol.  LXXVI),  and  across  the  fibres,  are  verse  begin¬ 
nings,  identifiable  from  diction  and  the  presence  of  a  coronis  as  lyric  poetry,  written 
in  a  different  but  contemporaneous  hand. 

With  an  average  of  24  letters  per  line,  the  number  of  lines  per  column  may  be 
calculated  at  39-40.  This  would  mean  that  the  right-hand  column  was  the  last  of 
the  book,  with  the  missing  text  following  the  preserved  end  of  col.  ii  filling  out  the 
column  to  the  bottom  (in  10-12  lines).  By  extension,  18-20  lines  must  be  missing 
from  the  tops  of  the  columns.  If  this  columniation  were  maintained  for  the  whole 
work,  a  little  over  217  columns  would  be  required  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  in  eight 
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books  as  transmitted  in  the  medieval  tradition.  If  book  2  circulated  independendy 
in  this  format,  it  would  comprise  a  short  roll  of  approximately  32  columns.  (See 
the  further  discussion  of  W.  A.  Johnson,  Book-rolls  and  Scribes  in  Oxyrhynchus  (Toronto 
2004)  145). 

The  hand  is  a  relatively  regular,  upright  version  of  the  Formal  Mixed  variety 
or  ‘Severe  Style’,  assignable  to  the  third  century.  Letters  are  carefully  formed,  with 
occasional  connection  between  letters  and  some  shading,  co  lacks  a  central  ele¬ 
ment,  as  frequently  in  the  developed  phase  of  this  type.  The  descenders  of  <j>  and  y 
are  often  given  a  stylized  swerve  to  the  left,  while  in  other  letters  (1,  H,  n,  t)  vertical 
strokes  are  made  with  orthogonal  precision.  The  hand  is  precise  and  deliberate,  but 
uneven  in  places. 

Lectional  signs  are  scarce:  one  apostrophe  separating  double  consonants  (i  2 
yJAwrrai) — a  practice  that  only  becomes  common  in  the  third  century  (GMAW2 

II  with  n.  50) — and  a  superscript  dash  representing  final  v  at  line-end  (i  6).  A  faint 
trace  above  the  77  of  ptXrjpt[aTt  in  i  18  may  be  an  acute  accent.  The  scribe  does  not 
write  iota  adscript  (i  11,  ii  6).  There  is  one  iotacistic  spelling  (ii  6  AppojSetTrj). 

Seven  papyrus  fragments  of  Achilles  Tatius  have  been  previously  published, 
three  of  which  come  from  Oxyrhynchus  (for  slight  redatings  of  some  of  the  hands, 
see  G.  Cavallo,  in  O.  Pecere,  A.  Stramaglia  (eds.),  La  letteratura  di  consumo  nel  mondo 
greco-latino  (Cassino  1996)  16,  36-8):  VII 1014  (early  111)  =  IT  (preserving  iv  14.2-5), 
identified  by  M.  Gronewald,  XPE  22  (1976)  i4_I7;  X  1250  +  LVI  3837  (ii/m)  = 

III  (11  7-8,  2-3,  9),  identified  by  E.  G.  Turner  and  P.  J.  Parsons  as  fragments  of 
a  multiple-roll  set;  LVI  3836  (early  11)  =  IT  (in  21-3);  P.  Schubart  30  (in)  =  IT2  (11  2, 
3-5),  republished  by  G.  Poethke,  TPF 48.1  (2002)  1-5;  and  P.  Mil.Vogl.  Ill  124  (n)  = 
FI3  (vi  14-15);  the  Cologne /Duke  papyrus  (P.  Colon,  inv.  901  +  P.  Duk.  inv.  722)  (111) 
=  IT4  (111 17—21,  23-4),  republished  by  W.  H.  Willis,  GRBS  31  (199°)  73-102.  None  of 
these  papyri  overlaps  with  4948  or  matches  its  hand.  4948  is  the  third  papyrus  to 
witness  Book  11. 

For  reports  of  readings  from  the  medieval  manuscripts,  and  for  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  the  text  exempli  gratia  to  illustrate  spacing  and  alignment  in  the  papyrus,  we 
have  drawn  on  the  Bude  edition  of  J.-P.  Garnaud  (Paris  1991);  for  a  more  detailed 
exposition  of  the  manuscript  tradition,  see  the  introduction  of  E.  Vilborg  (ed.), 
Achilles  Tatius:  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  (Goteborg  1955)-  4948  offers  an  improved  read¬ 
ing  in  ii  6  ( cvpcrrXoKac  for  TrcpnrXoKdc  of  the  medieval  manuscripts).  The  transmit¬ 
ted  text  cannot  be  faithfully  accommodated  in  the  lacunae  of  i  8-9,  which  suggests 
that  the  papyrus  had  readings  different  from  the  medieval  manuscripts  at  this 
point.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  the  omission  of  Kat  in  i  16  is  accidental  or  con¬ 
ceals  a  different  text.  Otherwise,  the  papyrus  generally  agrees  with  the  majority  of 
manuscripts,  except  in  i  12  where  it  shares  the  contracted  form  xeiAcSv  solely  with 
M.  Note  that  codex  D  contains  only  excerpts  from  book  2,  which  do  not  include 
chapters  37-8  (see  Vilborg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxiv-xxv). 
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Col.  i 


]  <£[tAo]y[ca  (2.37) 

kcu  fiaLverai  at  8e  y]A tor  rat  tov 
TOV  TOV  XpOVOV  pOtTOOCtjv  aXXt] 

Xatc  etc  opuXtav  Kat  oo\c  8vvav 
5  rat  /3ta£onrai  Kane  tv]  at  ptXetv 

cv  8e  ptct^ova  votetc  rjrjv  rj8ovr]{y) 
avotyaiv  ra  ptXrjpiaTa  7r]p[o]c  8e  to 
77]  yvvrj  yevo 

ptevrj  ( . )  a cdptjatvetv 

10  vi to  KavptarcoSovc  77S0]  vrjc  to  8e 

acdpta  cvv  irvevptaTi  ep]ooTiKto 
ptcypt  twv  tov  cTOptaTOC ]  yeiAw[v 
avaOopov  cvvrvyyav ]ei  rrXav[oo 
ptevoo  to)  ptXrjptaTt  /cat]  {77x0  [vvtl 
15  Karafirjvai  Karoo  avac ]rpepo[v 

re  cvv  too  acdptart  to  ptX]r]pta  p,[t 
ydcv  €77€Tat  Kat  jSaAAet]  rrjv  Kap[8t 
av  77  Sc  TapayOctca  too]  ptXr]pt[aTt 
TraXXeTai  ei  Se  per]  tout]  crrXay[x 
20  vote  7]v  SeBcptevr]  7 ]koX]ov9j][ccv 

av  Kat  avetX kvccv  avTrjv  av] 00  to[ic 

Col.  ii 


Kat  npo  r[ 77c  ev  AppoSetT 77  cvptrrXo  (2-3^) 

kt]c  Kat  e[r  naXatCT pa  cvptTrecetv 

Kat  pav[cpooc  TrcptyvOrivat  Kat 

ovk  eyov^cLV  ateywr/v  at  TrepnrXoKat 

Kat  ov  p,a[X9accet  rac  iv  Appo 

SetTT]  cvp,[rrXoKac  vypoTrjrt  cap 

kow  aXX  [avTtTVTTGt  rrpoc  aXXrj 

Xa  x]a  [coopt ara  Kat  Trept  rrjc 


Col.  i 

5  pLa^cn/rai  KaKctvjaC.  so  WM.  V  G  F:  KaKetvat  j3ta{orxat  E. 

6  7]Sov7j(v).  The  scribe  wrote  the  final  stroke  of  the  first  n  over  the  first  bar  of  H,  perhaps  to  save 
space  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  so  conform  to  the  notional  margin. 
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8  tt]p[o]c  .  .  .  acB/Aaiveiv.  Restoration  of  the  transmitted  text  in  8  (reppa  aiirrjc  tt)c 
A^pohir-rjc)  would  result  in  a  significantly  longer  line.  Cobet  had  already  expressed  unease  with  avrrjc, 
which  is  unnecessary  at  this  point,  and  proposed  avro  instead.  It  is  possible  that  avrrjc  was  omitted  by 
the  papyrus,  which  would  fit  the  space  nicely. 

8 "9  yevo\[]j.ev7)  with  WM  VE:  yivoptevr)  G  E  Indeed,  the  aorist  is  preferable,  given  the  sense 
and  syntax  of  the  passage  as  preserved  in  the  manuscript  tradition,  particularly  in  light  of  irtyvKev. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  rrepvKev  was  present  in  4948,  but  it  is  unlikely  on  grounds  of  space  that 
4948  agreed  precisely  with  the  manuscript  tradition  at  this  point  (see  next  note);  in  any  case  a  word 
similar  in  meaning  and  syntax  to  rre<j>vKev  is  clearly  required. 

9  Conversely  from  8  (see  note),  this  line  is  slightly  too  short  for  the  text  as  transmitted,  so  that 
the  papyrus  had  either  a  (longer)  variant  word  or  an  additional  short  word  in  this  line. 

i2  xet/Vlb  with  M:  yetA/Cv  W  VGE  F.  The  final  trace  is  clearly  the  left  hand  part  of  co  and  is 
incompatible  with  e. 

16-17  T0  (t>iL]r)p.a  fi\ix8ev.  The  papyrus  omits  the  universally  transmitted  /cat  before  puydev 
(m  is  virtually  certain  and  is  missing  only  the  second  upright).  Coordination  is  necessary  between 
avaerpepov  and  puyde v.  If  the  omission  of  /cat  is  not  simply  accidental,  the  papyrus  may  have  instead 
had  re  (i.e.  O’)  following  puydev  as  an  alternative  means  of  coordination. 

21  av]  w :  omitted  by  WM. 


Col.  ii 

1—2  /cat  .  .  .  [ cupnroX\oKrjc :  omitted  by  G. 

5-6  [ ev  A<j>po\hem y.  omitted  by  G. 

6  cvp.\:  so  the  papyrus,  the  w  being  more  likely  than  n;  spacing  supports  the  supposition  that 
the  papyrus  read  cvpvrrXoKac:  rrepnrXoKac  WM  D  VGE  F.  The  new  reading  of  the  papyrus  avoids  the 
close  repetition  of  npnrXoKaL  at  the  end  of  the  previous  sentence  (4)  and  echoes  the  expression  rpc  ev 
AppoSirr/  cvpivXoKrjc  five  lines  above.  The  corruption  of  the  manuscripts  must  have  been  influenced 
by  the  preceding  occurrence  of  nepvrrXoKvI  seven  words  previously. 

7-8  aXX  ktX,  :  omitted  by  G. 

D.  OBBINK 
Y.  TRNKA-AMRHEIN 

4949.  Aelius  Aristides,  Panathemicus  390,  392 

5  iB.56/C(i)a  6.6  x  5,1  cm  Sixth  century 

A  scrap  from  a  papyrus  codex,  broken  on  all  sides.  Approximately  76  lines  are 
lost  between  the  last  line  of  the  4  side  and  the  first  of  the  -» ;  the  most  economical 
hypothesis  for  the  layout  is  that  there  were  two  columns  per  page  of  e.25  lines  each, 
with  a  written  height  of  c.18  cm  and  a  width  of  c. 7  cm.  If  we  posited  an  intercolum- 
nium  of  2  cm,  and  reckoned  with  side  margins  totaling  5  cm  (an  arbitrary  figure), 
we  should  have  a  page  of  c.21  x  c.  23  cm,  which  would  bring  it  into  Turner’s  Group 
4  of  papyrus  codices  ( Typology  16);  but  note  that  most  examples  of  this  group  are 
earlier  in  date  than  4949. 

The  hand  is  an  example  of  the  Alexandrian  Majuscule’,  to  be  assigned  to  the 
later  sixth  century;  it  is  fairly  similar  to  the  earliest  dated  specimen  of  this  style, 
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P.  Grenf.  II  112  =  GBEBP  37  of  577.  The  contrast  between  broad  and  narrow  let¬ 
ters,  which  increases  as  the  style  matures,  is  not  pronounced.  The  extremities  of 
most  vertical  strokes  are  slightly  thickened,  but  otherwise  ornamentation  is  sparse. 
There  are  not  very  many  papyri  of  non-Christian  authors  written  in  this  script:  see 
P.  Bingen  23  introd.  (p.  126  with  n.  4). 

There  are  some  lectional  signs:  diaeresis,  in  the  form  of  a  short  dash,  over 
initial  iota  (->-4),  and  a  high  point  (->3). 

This  is  the  first  papyrus  of  Aelius  Aristides  identified  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  col¬ 
lection  (LXXII  4854  comes  from  one  of  the  spuria ),  and  only  the  fifth  papyrus  of 
this  author  to  be  published;  see  the  overview  in  P.  Bingen  24  introd.  Three  of  these 
five  papyri  preserve  portions  of  the  Panathemicus  (the  others  are  P.  Ant.  Ill  144  and 
P.  Mich.  inv.  6651;  neither  overlaps  with  4949). 

Collated  with  the  edition  of  Lenz  in  F.  W.  Lenz,  C.  A.  Behr,  P  Aelii  Aristidis 
Opera  quae  exsiant  omnia  i.i  (1976).  There  are  no  new  readings. 

I 

oifxai  vo/ji]L^qy[ca  (§39°) 

tojv]  piev  ol[k€tcov 
oy  rove  evTr[opco 
rarovc  aXXa  t[ovc 
5  TTICTOTO.TOVC  [/3eA 

tictouJc  vopu£,[etv 
t(ov  Sc  eXcv]9e[pcov 

].[ 

e£e]cTiv  [toe  av  tic  (§392) 

j8 ovjXrpTai •  r  t[fiac0ai 
Se]  Kai  icyveiv  o[v 
5  TOtjc  /3ouAop.evo[tc 

cc]tiv  aXXa  toic  [e£ 

•r]Ta]c[/u.e]v[oic  /tat  yap 

i 

3-4  ev7r[opw]TaTOVC  with  OPh:  evnopcorepovc  U. 

5-6  [fieXricTovjc  restored  with  OPh  by  reason  of  space:  fieXrlovc  U. 


N.  GONIS 
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4950.  Post  Eventijm  Predictions  for  ad  69-70 
103/15#)  9. 1  x  9.5  cm  Second  century 

The  fragment  preserves  the  upper  parts  of  two  columns,  though  of  the  second 
only  a  few  letters  from  the  beginnings  of  lines  remain.  The  upper  margin  was  at 
least  2  cm  in  height.  The  hand  is  regular,  fluent,  medium-sized,  and  rather  infor¬ 
mal,  with  a  slight  slant  to  the  right.  The  right  margin  is  generally  tidily  aligned. 
Letters  are  often  ligatured,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  line  the  writing  tends  to  be 
rather  cramped.  A  is  written  in  a  single  sequence,  and  has  quite  a  large  loop.  There 
are  no  accents  or  breathings,  nor  any  punctuation;  initial  trema  is  regularly  added 
(3>  6,  7,  10);  iota  adscript  is  not  written.  The  itacizing  spelling  Xeifiavxov [jxevoi  (9) 
should  be  noted.  Though  the  number  of  letters  missing  at  the  start  of  the  line  can 
be  securely  established  only  in  3,  highly  probable  supplements  in  8  and  10  indicate 
that  the  scribe  began  the  line  progressively  further  to  the  left  (‘Maas’s  Law’).  The 
script  appears  comparable  to  the  hands  of  VI  853  =  Roberts,  GLPI  17a  (his  plate 
shows  col.  xvii,  not  col.  xvi,  and  the  transcript  there  must  be  ignored),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Thucydides  Book  2,  for  which  a  terminus  post  quem  is  provided  by  one  of  the 
three  documents  on  the  verso  of  which  it  is  written  (VI  986  [131/2]),  and  XLIX 
3452,  a  Greek-Latin  glossary;  both  these  sub-literary  texts  are  dated  by  their  edi¬ 
tors  to  the  second  century.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  text  forecasts  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  in  Egypt,  a  further  event  dated  on 
the  17th  day  after  the  rising  of  Sirius,  i.e.  early  August  70,  most  probably  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Rome,  and  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  No  personal  names  are  given, 
but  the  striking  description  ‘a  ruler  with  a  mongoose’s  eyes’  recalls  Suetonius’ 
reference  to  Vespasian’s  characteristically  strained  expression  (Ves.  20),  vultu  veluti 
nitentis ;  on  Vespasian’s  looks  see  further  B.  Levick,  Vespasian  (London  and  New  York 
1999)  208.  Eubulus’  riddle  (F107  K— A)  suggests  that  the  mongoose’s  prominent  eyes 
were  a  commonplace.  The  image  is  rather  favourable  to  Vespasian  in  view  of  the 
animal’s  skill  in  dispatching  snakes  and  other  noxious  vermin  (cf.  Ps.-Oppian,  C. 
3.407-48).  In  an  Egyptian  context  the  mongoose’s  association  with  Horus  should 
not  be  overlooked;  see  further  Lexikon  der  Agyptologie  3.122  k  s.v.  Ichneumon. 

Vespasian  took  as  his  dies  imperii  1  July,  the  day  of  his  acclamation  by  the 
Egyptian  legions,  but  we  do  not  know  when  he  actually  arrived  in  Egypt,  nor 
when  he  left,  though  he  was  still  there  on  21  June  70,  at  the  time  of  the  Capitol’s 
refoundation  (Tac.  Hist.  4.53.2).  No  chronological  conclusions  can  be  based  on 
Dio’s  report  (66.8.1)  that  when  Vespasian  entered  Alexandria  the  Nile  rose  in  a  day 
a  palm  higher  than  usual.  No  Roman  emperor  had  visited  Egypt  since  Augustus, 
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and  Vespasian’s  prolonged  stay  in  Alexandria  must  have  raised  high  hopes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  what  the  writer  might  have  thought  worth  dating  precisely  to  the 
seventeenth  day  after  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  (1.  4),  the  beginning  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  year,  if  not  some  action  of  Vespasian’s.  The  traditional  date  for  the  rising  of 
Sirius  was  25  Epeiph,  equivalent  to  19  July;  early  August  would  be  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  start  on  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  I  he  precision  of  this  item 
in  the  prediction  is  interesting  and  suggests  that  there  was  some  significance  to  the 
date,  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  guarantee  its  truth.  If  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
dated  8  September  (see  Griffin,  CAH 2  xi  4,  Levick,  op.  cit.  40-42),  our  writer  takes 
rather  a  generous  view  of  the  period  covered  by  the  rising  of  Sirius;  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  almost  a  month  earlier  would  better  fit  this  chronological  detail, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  prophet’s  vision  merged  the  two  disasters.  We 
should  not  see  evidence  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  this  reference  to  the  city  s  fall ;  the 
successful  conclusion  of  this  campaign  was  vitally  important  to  justify  Vespasian  s 
bid  for  power.  It  is  interesting  that  flaciXevc  is  used  of  both  Vespasian  and  Titus.  For 
the  assumption  that  they  were  equal  rulers,  we  may  compare  Pliny,  NH 3.66,  7.162, 
and  Josephus,  Vita  359,  361;  for  a  more  precise  view  of  Titus’  position,  see  Griffin, 
op.  cit.,  17-18,  Levick,  op.  cit.  184-8. 

Our  sources  report  a  proliferation  of  prophecies  relating  to  Vespasian  s  ac¬ 
cession.  Thus  Suetonius  (Ves.  4):  Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in 
fatis  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  id  de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea 
eventu paruit,  praedictum  Judaei  ad  se  trahentis  rebellarunt',  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  5.13-2,  Josephus, 
BJ  6.312-3.  While  it  might  be  expected  that  predictions  of  Flavian  rule,  whether 
genuine  or  post  eventum,  would  have  ceased  to  be  of  interest  at  any  rate  by  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  well-documented  tendency  for  omen  literature  to  survive 
far  beyond  the  situations  to  which  the  predictions  originally  related  (see  Alexander 
Jones  on  LXV  4471)  makes  it  unsurprising  that  this  text  was  judged  worth  copying 
in  the  second  century. 

Some  sort  of  introduction  to  our  piece  seems  needed,  and  presumably  pre¬ 
ceded;  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  prediction  extended  beyond  col.  ii.  Lucian’s  Al¬ 
exander  (Alex.  27)  kept  vTTo^ivpixara  of  his  oracles,  and  he  substituted  more  appro¬ 
priate  verses  for  prognostications  to  which  events  failed  to  correspond.  This  could 
more  easily  have  been  done  if  his  prophecies  were  recorded  on  separate  sheets  of 
papyrus  than  if  they  were  collected  in  one  or  more  rolls. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Miriam  Griffin  and  Dr  M.  L.West  for  their  help. 
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Col.  i 

Col.  ii 

Col.  i 

Ill 

]  i  vaipecei  [  ]  epcovfiactXewv 

4 

_]  avaipecetc  [Ijjepcov  fiaciXeaJv 

]  _  ceAeuce  _  aieicaiyvTnovfiaci 

o[ 

]  ceAaicerat  etc  Alyvirrov  fiaci- 

:3® 

]  cixv€vpovoco<f>daXpovcexu>v 

p[ 

Aeujc  Ixvevpovoc  ocfrdaXpovc  eya>v 

]opuKOCTr)8eil,KvvocacTpov 

4 

]opuKOC,  Tjj  Se  it,  kvvoc  aerpov 

11 

]  _  c  _  caiyvTnovKcuecTaifiaciXevc 

t[  5 

jocic  AlyinrTov  i<al  ecrcu  fiaciXevc 

]  acocKadeXeiTopeyaiepovTO 

]ac  oc  KaOeXei  to  peya  iepov  to 

-ilf 

]  _  ovixevov'iepocoXvpaTrjavTT] 

k  a  [ 

]  Xovpevov  'IepocoXvpa  tt)  avrfj 

1) 

j  _  eTriToXrjKanrapep^oXaceTn 

CT.[ 

icvv6]c  iTnroXfj  Kal  Trapepf3oXac  em- 

]  _  eiaTroXovvTCuyapXeipavxov 

Jcei.  a-noXovvTai  yap  Xeipavyov- 

m  i 

]Sea vtovtu  I  1  (  )  (  ) 

a  c  (  10 

pevoi  ]Se  avTOv  raBo  f  1  fit  (  )  v 

].[ 

oAo[ 

c6  ].[ 

m 

□  .a.[ 

m  1 

Col.  i 

i  ]  ,  right  extension  of  a  or  a  t  _ ,  left  arc,  like  back  of  c  ]  ,  r  or  t  2  ]  _ ,  dot  at 

line  level  e  ,  horizontal  bar  of  t  5  ] . ,  right  half  of  o ;  p  also  possible  c . ,  faded  traces  of 

upright  7  ]  ,  lower  part  of  right  leg  of  a  ;  A  also  possible  8  ]  _ ,  contours  of  rounded 

letter  9  ]  ,  short  horizontal  base  compatible  with  c  or  e  10  a  .  ,  ,  first,  small  loop  like 

that  of  b  or  p;  second,  upper  semicircle  thickening  at  the  left;  third,  top  of  upright;  fourth,  top  of 
upright  touched  by  a  long  horizontal  from  the  right  .  ( , ) . . ,  two  dots  level  with  letter  tops; 

top  of  upright  below  trcma;  high  horizontal  (t?);  two  thick  traces  level  with  letter  tops  (h?);  upper 
arc;  n  or  w  11  ] .  >  speck 


Col.  ii 

7  [,  foot  of  upright  8  _[,  upright,  possibly  with  a  join  from  the  right  near  mid-height 

10  _[,  left  half  of  t  12  ]  ,  it  or  o  [,  small  trace  about  mid-height 

‘After  the  destruction  of  other  rulers  there  will  come  to  Egypt  a  ruler  with  a  mongoose’s  eyes 
.  .  .  On  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  Dog  Star’s  rising  ...  of  Egypt.  And  there  will  be  a  .  .  .  ruler  who 
will  destroy  the  great  holy  place,  the  famous  (?)  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  rising  of  the  Dog  Star,  and  he 
will  (set  up)  military  camps.  For  they  will  perish  from  hunger 

1  pera  suggests  itself  at  the  start  of  the  line. 

2  ]  _  c  iXevcerai  or]  _  ceXevcerai? 

3  K€pr]ofj,LKoc  (M.  L.  West;  cf.  Suet.  Ves.  23)?  oiKovJopucoc  with  an  itacizing  spelling  (Ikovo-), 
‘thrifty,  frugal’,  would  suit  Vespasian’s  reputed  parsimony,  much  resented  in  Egypt  (cf.  Suet.  Ves.  16, 
Dio  66.8.2-6). 

5  ]ocfc:  perhaps  Kada]pcic  or  a  compound  of  -S]ocic  (i.e.  a  noun  governing  Alyvmov  rather 
than  a  verb)?  Just  before  Aiyvmov,  what  might  be  taken  as  a  suprascript  letter  inserted  before  A, 
seems  to  be  rather  the  displaced  top  of  a. 

6  ]ac:  veavijac  would  probably  be  too  long. 

7  dpv]Xovpevov  M.  L.  West  (cf.  Tac.  H.  5.2.1  famosae  urbis  supremum  diem  tradituri  sumus). 

8  TrapepijioXdc :  an  increased  Roman  military  presence  was  required  to  maintain  order  after  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem. 
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8- 9  €m\[crrj\cei  would  satisfy  space  and  sense. 

9- 10  Xeipavxov\[pevor.  read  Xip.ayxovp.evoi.  Famine  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  Josephus’  account 
of  the  siege;  but  Titus  did  not  simply  wait  for  starvation  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  It  is  awk¬ 
ward  to  take  this  as  the  first  word  of  a  clause  of  which  Se  is  the  second;  more  likely  Titus  is  the  subject 
of  what  follows,  and  we  should  supply  o]  8e.  Of  the  letters  marked  as  doubtful  in  10  only  the  tops 
remain,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  to  combine  the  traces. 

S.  R.  WEST 


4951.  COMMENTARY  ON  A  POETIC  TEXT 

22  3B.i4/F(i4-i6)a  7.0  x  12.3  cm  First  century 

Plate  VIII 

Twenty-three  lines  from  the  upper  part  of  a  column  plus  slight  traces  of  the 
first  letters  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  following  column.  1.2  cm  of  the  top  margin 
is  preserved,  with  an  intercolumnium  of  c.i  cm.  In  1-8,  where  supplements  of  line 
beginnings  are  certain,  quoted  lemmata  project  about  one  letter-space  into  the  left 
margin  (although  10-12  and  14  seem  to  be  aligned  with  1,  4-5,  and  8,  and  there  are 
great  uncertainties  about  9  and  13).  The  back  is  blank. 

The  script  is  a  medium-sized,  upright,  rounded  book-hand,  roughly  bilinear 
(except  for  the  long  ascenders  and  descenders  of  <j>,  large  2,  p  protruding  below,  1 
sometimes  extending  above  or  below  the  line,  and  occasionally  high  and  tiny  o), 
with  broad  A,  m  (mostly  deep  and  well  rounded),  and  co,  but  rather  narrow  ©  and 
sometimes  narrow  oval  o  (in  two  strokes).  There  is  a  marked  mixture  of  cursive  ele¬ 
ments,  and  several  letters  are  written  in  two  shapes:  triangular  a  besides  a  round 
and  more  cursive  one;  broad  and  rounded  e  with  long  often  detached  central 
stroke  (sometimes  ligatured  with  the  next  letter)  besides  the  common  cursive  type; 
k  with  slightly  detached  diagonal  strokes  besides  the  rounded  and  cursive  type 
executed  in  two  movements;  four-stroke  kx  besides  the  type  with  central  elements 
shaped  by  a  curve  (but  between  these  two  types  there  is  not  a  clear-cut  contrast);  y 
in  two  movements,  with  rightwards  loop  from  which  the  upright  departs,  besides 
the  type  with  rounded  cup.  A  projects  its  right-hand  diagonal  over  the  apex;  the 
central  stroke  of  H  is  high,  and  the  diagonal  of  n  sometimes  almost  horizontal,  t  is 
split  or  even  loopy,  and  the  left  extremity  of  its  crossbar  sometimes  presents  a  hook. 
Hooks  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the  foot  of  h,  1,  tt,  t,  y,  and  cj).  There  are  sequences 
up  to  five  letters  all  in  ligature.  Some  features  appear  to  be  quite  early  and  are 
found  in  Roberts,  GLH  ga  (petition  of  4-7  bc),  although  much  less  ligatured;  cf. 
also  XIX  2214,  Call.  Aitia,  assigned  to  the  first  century  bc  /  first  century  ad.  4951, 
slightly  later  by  comparison,  may  be  assigned  to  the  first  century  ad. 

Lemmata  and  commentary  are  usually  separated  by  dicolon  and  blank  space 
(4,  5,  8,  9,  and  16;  cf.  3,  where  dicolon  occurs  at  line-end  and  therefore  blank  space 
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is  not  needed).  In  one  case  (16)  perhaps  change  of  speaker  is  marked  (although 
dicolon  here  apparently  written  by  another  hand,  with  different  spacing).  Long  i  is 
spelled  ei  (i  i). 

The  commentary  (on  an  unknown,  apparently  poetic  text)  is  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  nature,  giving  basic  explanation  of  rare  forms  or  words:  tctvkovto  (2f.), 
fiovcTaTiSoc  (5 fF.),  /jLvdirjTaic  (8  ff.).  At  least  one,  and  probably  two  of  these  expla¬ 
nations  are  incorrect  (see  1-4  and  4  8  nn.).  For  illustration  the  commentary  cites 
Homer  (iff.)  and  a  new  fragment  of  Sophron  (14 fF.).  If  the  reconstruction  tenta¬ 
tively  proposed  below  for  8-22  is  correct,  this  fragment  is  further  commented  on 
in  a  note  referring  to  Likymnios  the  mythical  king  ol  Argos  (less  likely  the  poet). 

From  the  lemmata  neither  the  contents  nor  the  genre  of  the  commented 
text  can  be  determined  with  certainty,  although  it  seems  to  be  metrical.  Two  lem¬ 
mata  are  preserved  almost  completely,  but  hardly  form  a  continuous  text.  They 
would  suit  either  a  dactylo-iambic  lyric  metre  or  a  comic  trimeter  ( eyw  ji'ev  apn 
fiovcrariSoc  (x  -  «  -)  /  piXoic  rrapd  pLvBir}T<uc  (-  w  -),  or  i.  p,.  a.  -)  </>.  /  tt. 

fi.  or  i.  pi.  a.  j8.  <X  -  -  -  /  X  -  -  -  X  -  -  -  X  -  «  -  X  -  )  (f>.  /  7T.  pi.,  avoiding  the 
verse  with  caesura;  see  M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (Oxford  1982)  88).  If  fiovcrariSoc 
(5  with  n.)  conceals  a  Doric  form,  as  the  commentator  would  have  it  (probably 
wrongly),  this  would  speak  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.  Otherwise,  the  style  of 
the  lemmata  favours  comedy.  In  8  the  restoration  fiv\9c(rj)8aic  seems  inevitable  (see 
below  8-12  nn.).  If  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Samian  revolutionary  party,  one  might 
guess  that  tire  text,  if  comic,  comes  from  Crates’  Samioi,  a  play  possibly  referring 
to  the  Samian  revolt  in  423/2  bc.  Possibly  the  speaker  (in  a  military  context?,  see 
below  8—12  nn.)  applies  the  name  yLvdiprai  to  the  Samians  in  general. 

For  the  female  speakers  in  Sophron  and  further  on  the  transmission  of  his 
fragments  see  J.  Hordern,  Sophron’s  Mimes  (Oxford  2004),  reprinting  (with  some 
updating)  an  abbreviated  version  of  Kassel— Austin’s  text  and  critical  apparatus  in 
Poetae  Comici  Graeci  i;  cf.  Kaibel,  Comicorum  Graecorum fragmenta  i.i  (1899);  A.  Olivieri, 
Frammenti  della  commedia  greca  e  del  mimo  nella  Sicilia  e  nella  Magna  Grecia:  Parte  seconda 
(1930, 19472);  J.  Rusten-I.  C.  Cunningham,  Theophrastus:  Characters;  Herodas; Mimes; 
Sophron  and  Other  Mime  Fragments  (2002).  Sophron  has  surfaced  elsewhere  in  the  pa¬ 
pyri,  most  notably  PSI IX  1214  (fragment  of  a  mime)  and  P.  Here.  1014  (quotations 
of  S.  by  Demetrius  Lacon). 

Col.  i 

]  _  0ir]TrjcavTapeTreL7T  [ 

]cavTOTrovov  _  ervKOvro 
]  reSa  iraro  vrecn  vrjro  1: 

]  _  acarro;  eyoupievapn 
5  ]  vctcitlSoc:  j3oVCTaTL 


Col.  ii  Col.  i 

o]  TTOirjTrjC  “avrap  ene l  na\y- 

\  CaVTO  7T0V0V  T€TVKOVTO 

i  re  Satra'”.  tovtIctcv  proi 

j  i  !  eJSacavTO.  iyd)  jiev  apn 

5  j8]0WCT(XTlS0C-  fioVCTCLTL- 
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]  _  ocXeyeLTTjv  _  racivr rjv  | 

]a)v/3oa)vouot/3otia  [ 

]  avr  1:  piXoicrrapapiv  x[ 

]  _  ate:  TOLceKrrjcavT'qc  pi[ 

10  ]  ^eaicpioioucivoicei  j 


]  dapbevopLeiXeivToyap 
]  _  0t{etve7rtr_  [ 

]  dairideacivl 
]  ppov  pupio  t  [ 

15  ]  CTlVywaiKCCTTO  _  | 

j  c  yd  t,ovTi:  rot[ 

|  j  ]  racefia _ _e[ 

]  lovto _  Se[ 
^oprjTTjcrjXde  [ 
20  ]  _  VTTOTOvXlKV 

]  <p9evTacTra[ 

Jl/OTlTjOOTT  V 


80c  Xeyei  ri)r  cract v  r rjv 
r]d»v  f3od>v  ov  ol  fiovc  1- 
c]rarrat.  plXoic  napa  pev- 
9l(jl)\T aic  rote  eV  rrjc  avrrjc 
10  rja^edic  pot  ovciv  otc  et- 
to]0apev  op{e}tAetv.  to  yap 
pejodi^eLV  ini  r  [ 

]c0at  Tideaciv[ 

C]axj)povL  pupioy[ 

15  JecTtv  ywaiKec  “noLoy[ 

]  rac  ipv9lI,ovTi;”  “to t[ 

;  J  .]  .Tac  e/3ctcxe[  _  _  ”. 
rjotouroc  Se[ 

\o<pr]TrjC  IjX9ev 

20  ]a)  V7TO  TOV  AiKV- 

pivtov  c. 3]  pdevrac  7ra[  J 
]rort  rponov 
’]. 


Col.  i 

1  ]  ,  faded  remains  of  crossbar  [,  remains  of  small  left-hand  arc?  2  v  _  e,  lower  half 

of  upright  4  ]  _ ,  lower  extremity  of  descender?  5  ]  ,  extremely  tiny  dot  in  lower  part  of 

writing  space  6  ]  ,  extremely  tiny  dot  in  lower  part  of  writing  space  v ,  r,  vertical  tiny  trace 

in  lower  part  of  writing  space  8  ]  ,  part  of  right-hand  of  crossbar  in  ligature  with  following  a 

T  i,  remains  of  small  bottom  arc?  9  ] , ,  either  r  or  t  after  loss  of  left-hand  half  of  crossbar 

10  ]  ,  descender  in  ligature  with  following  £  12  ]  _ ,  small  loop  on  tip  of  upper  half  of  upright; 

1  mm  farther,  tiny  dot  at  line-level  r  [,  slightly  curvilinear  upright  that  may  belong  to  left-hand 
arc  13  ]  ,  two  tiny  horizontal  traces  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  and  at  line-level  respec¬ 
tively,  possibly  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  a  left-hand  arc  14  ]  _ ,  upper  half  of  descender 

(?)  slighdy  curvilinear,  possibly  upper  half  of  right-hand  arc  v  [,  lower  half  of  upright  p.o  [, 
diagonal  stroke  slightly  descending  from  left  to  right,  whose  lower  extremity  is  in  vertical  alignment 
with  tiny  dot  lying  at  mid-height  ‘5  ] .  >  tiny  diagonal  trace,  descending  from  left  to  right,  in 

upper  part  of  writing  space,  possibly  belonging  to  top  of  left-hand  arc ;  slightly  below,  0.5  mm  farther, 
right-hand  extremity  of  horizontal  at  mid-height  in  ligature  with  following  c  -rro  .  [,  first,  foot  of 
upright  with  rightwards  hook;  second,  horizontal  trace  just  above  line-level;  third,  extremely  tiny  dot 
at  line-level  16  ]  ,  first,  remains  of  left-hand  arc;  second,  upright  slightly  curvilinear  with 

rightwards  convexity/arc;  third,  upper  half  lower  extremity  of  descender  c  ,  tip  of  upright  0. , 
trace  at  line-level  17  ]  ,  first ,  tiny  trace  in  upper  part  of  writing  space;  second,  horizontal 

stroke  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  ] . ,  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  left-hand  arc  ft  a  _  ,  first, 
lower  half  of  left-hand  arc?  second,  two  short  roughly  horizontal  strokes  parallel  to  each  other  lying 
respectively  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  and  at  line-level  18  ]  ,  bottom  arc;  in  vertical  align¬ 
ment  with  its  middle  very  tiny  dot  lying  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  to  _ ,  extremely  tiny  and 
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blurred  traces  at  line-level  19  9e  ,  lower  half  of  upright  with  tiny  leftwards  hook  20  ] , , 

upright  with  leftwards  lower  extremity  21  ] . ,  extremely  tiny  trace  in  upper  part  of  writing 

space  22  Tpon  _ ,  scanty  remains  of  left-hand  arc  at  mid-height  23  ]  _  [,  tiny  trace  in  upper 
part  of  writing  space,  possibly  tip  of  upright 

Col.  ii 

4  ]  ,  tiny  diagonal  trace,  ascending  from  left  to  right,  in  upper  part  of  writing  space 

. .  as  Homer  (says):  “After  they  finished  the  work  and  got  the  feast  ready”  (II.  1467  etc.).  This 
is  indeed  instead  of  (saying)  “they  divided”. 

I,  on  the  one  hand,  just  now  of  an  ox-stopping  (one):  By  ‘ox-stopping’  he  means  the 
stopping  of  the  oxen  where  the  ox  stands. 

In  rhetors  who  are  our  friends :  These  seem  to  me  to  be  from  the  same  rank  as  those  with 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  converse.  For,  to  utter  .  .  .  they  place  ...  by  Sophron  .  .  .  represented  in 

a  mime) . . .  women _ A:  “What  kind  (of  people)  do  they  call  [*]  ?”  B :  “Did  anyone  speak  ill  (of  such 

people  as)  [r]  ?”  . .  .  such  a  [pro]phet  came  ...  by  Likymnios  .  .  .  those  (m.)  speaking  .  .  .  manner  .  .  .’ 

1  0]  TTOiTjTTjc :  sc.  Homer. 

1— g  “avrap  h rei  77a [  v \ |carro  ttovov  rervKovro  \  re  Satra”.  II.  1.467  (also  2.43°  etc.)  is  quoted, 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unclear.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  epic  reduplicated  aorist  which  is  glossed  should 
have  stood  in  the  commented  text.  The  standard  gloss  on  rervKovro  in  the  Homeric  scholia  is 
napeeKevalov  (e.g.  Schol.  in  II.  1.467, 18.419  etc. ;  cf.  also  EM 755.15).  Besides  we  find  the  middle-passive 
TTapecKevaCovro  (e.g.  Phot.  582.3;  Suda  r  419),  Karea<evat,ov  (e.g.  Phot.  582,4)  or  KarecKevdt,ovro 
(Hesych.  r  674,  Suda  r  420)  and  r]rorpdl,ovro  (Hesych.  r  673).  But  eSacavro  seems  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  Sate  (cf.  EM  525.5  b)  and  by  such  a  phrase  as  Sairoc  ei'cyc.  In  particular  the  Homeric 
Saccdpevoi  Sat vvvr(o)  ( Od .  3.66)  may  have  suggested  that  rervKovro  re  Sacra  refers  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  meal  into  equal  portions.  Perhaps  commented  text  likewise  referred  to  the  distribution  of 
a  meal. 

3  rovreenv  tfroi  introducing  the  gloss  is  puzzling  (cf.  rovreenv  yvvaiieac?,  below  14b).  rov- 
reertv,  SrjXovon,  t/toi,  r/yovv,  avrl  rov  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  rovreenv  f/rot  may  be  the 
result  of  a  conflation  of  two  versions  (perhaps  via  r\roi  written  above  rovreenv  as  a  varia  lectio  or  vice 
versa).  Another  possibility  (suggested  by  N.  G.  Wilson)  is  that  another  gloss  has  fallen  out  before  rjro  1. 
Perhaps  eSacavro  is  an  alternative  or  further  explanation  of  a  standard  gloss  on  Trap-  or  Kareacevalov. 

4-8  fiovcrdnSoc.  The  commentator  takes  this  as  derived  from  fiovcracic.  If  correct,  (1)  we 
would  have  to  assume  a  shift  of  the  i-stem  to  dental  inflection  (Schwyzcr  GGi  464.1).  This  is  unlikely 
in  a  Doric  form  and  hardly  acceptable  in  a  deverbativum  in  -n/ ci-.  fiovcrdnSoc  may  be  an  easy  cor¬ 
ruption  for  the  correct  jioverdnoe  (after  fioverde,  flovcraSoc?).  It  seems  however  better  to  dismiss 
the  explanation  of  the  commentary  and  postulate  a  nomen  agentis  fioverdne,  fern,  of  poverdrrjc  (e.g. 
Xopocranc  Aleman,  ofioXocrdnc  Plato,  rrapaerdne  Plato  Comic..).  In  this  case  the  second  element 
of  jiovcranc  could  be  taken  transitive  or  intransitive  (cf.  E.  Fraenkel,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Nomina 
agentis  auf  -rrjp,  -nop,  -rrjc  (r)  i  (Strassburg  1910)  49  b)  and  mean  cither  (2 a)  ‘places’  or  ‘stops’  or 
(2 b)  ‘weighs’  (cf.  dfioXocrdnc,  t,vyocrdrric  Cere.)  or  (2 c)  ‘stands’  in  a  certain  position,  fioverdne  then 
would  mean  (2 a)  ‘someone  who  places  an  ox  in  a  certain  position’  or  ‘someone  who  stops  an  ox’  or 
(2 b)  ‘someone  who  weighs  an  ox’.  If  -crane  is  taken  as  intransitive  (2c)  fiovcranc  could  mean  theoreti¬ 
cally  either  ‘someone  who  stands  like/ as  an  ox’  (cf.  opdocrar^c  Eur.)  or  ‘someone  who  stands  on  an 
ox’  (Xavrocrdrrjc,  Cratinus).  However  incorrect  the  derivation  f3ovcranSoc  from  fiovcranc  may  be,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  fiovcrdnSoc  indeed  refers  to  a  place  or  at  least  that  it  stood  in  a  context 
where  it  could  refer  to  a  place.  Otherwise  the  explanation  j3ovcrdnc  could  hardly  have  been  given. 


Assuming  fioverarre  (2 a)  above,  it  is  tempting  see  a  place  name  in  poverdne  along  lines  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  legend  where  a  cow  leads  settlers  to  the  site  of  a  new  town  (see  F.  Vian,  Les  origines  des  Thebes, 
Etudes  et  commentaires  48  (Paris  1963)  79;  Th.  Mommsen,  Die  unteritalischen  Diakkte  (Leipzig  1850) 
173).  Normally  the  indication  essential  for  the  foundation  is  the  animal  lying  down  (Vian,  Origm.es 
79b,  88  b),  but  the  ‘stopping’  of  the  animal  may  have  a  special  point  in  a  story  like  that  of  Helenos’ 
foundation  of  fiovdpwrov  (FGrH  in  A  274  Fi),  where  the  cow  had  been  running  away.  Thus  fioverdne 
may  indicate  the  place  ‘that  stopped  the  cow’  perhaps  by  attracting  its  attention  to  a  spring  where  it 
stopped  to  drink  (for  a  spring  in  a  story  about  a  cow,  cf.  Call.  fr.  42  Pf.)  or  by  a  rich  pasture  (cf.  povverpa 
schol.  Tz.  ad  Lyc.  800,  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. ;  ftovdepr/c  for  a  meadow  S.  Tr.  188;  see  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  CQ 4 
(1954)  93).  For  a  feminine  nomen  agentis  referring  to  a  place,  Professor  Parsons  points  to  IxBvottcvXic  (sc. 
ayopd,  cf.  W.  Judcich,  Topographie  vonAthen  (Mtinchcn  1931s)  359  b),  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  example 
for  a  nomen  agentis  with  r-suffix  ( nomina  agentis  in  -r-rjc  may  be  used  for  material  objects,  namely  instru¬ 
ments;  see  Fraenkel,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Nomina  agentis  ii  (Strassburg  1912)  7,  200;  A.  Debrunner, 
Griechische  Wortbildangslehre  (Heidelberg  1917)  174b). 

Alternatively,  povcranSoc  might  be  taken  as  a  genitive  depending  on  e.g.  e'Spa  or  rreSov  and  as 
referring  to  its  resident,  presumably  the  goddess  dwelling  in  a  place  (perhaps  the  goddess  even  stand¬ 
ing  alone  for  the  place  belonging  to  her).  Assuming  that  the  line  is  a  comic  trimeter,  one  could  think 
of  something  like  eyd>  pev  dpn  ftovcrdnSoc  ( Xirrcbv  e'Spac  /  rrapfj)  c/uXolc  rrapd  podir/racc  or  iyco  pev 
apn  ftovcrdnSoc  ( dejnypevoc  /  rreSov)  rp'iXoic  ktX.  (cf.  irrl  rrjv  ohciav  /  dplypeO’  ovraoc  rov  veov  9eovj 
Ar.  PI.  959  f.),  perhaps  even  something  like  eyd>  pev  dpn  fiovcrdnSoc  ( eX&dtv )  piXoic  ktX.  (‘coming 
from  the  goddess  jSovcrcmc’).  In  this  case  fioveran c  may  still  be  connected  with  some  story  of  a  cow 
leading  to  a  place  where  the  temple  or  altar  of  a  certain  goddess  had  to  be  built,  and  this  goddess  was 
then  worshipped  there  as  the  one  ‘who  stopped  the  cow’  or  perhaps  ‘the  one  who  placed  the  cow  in 
position  or  on  the  spot  to  be  sacrificed’  (cf.  the  story  of  Bovveipa  mentioned  above).  If  the  text  refers 
to  Samos,  one  thinks  of  course  of  Hera. 

8-10  rplXoic  rrapd  pv[6i{ij)]raic' :  The  two  Greek  words  that  in  principle  can  be  restored  in  8f. 
are  pvcraie  and  poOir/raic.  The  explanation  by  rd|tc  (alternative  restorations  such  as  /3]d£ic,  A]d|7c, 
c]d£ic,  perhaps  rrpja^ic,  erjagic,  <pp]a£ic  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned)  and  by  pv9'il,e iv  decides  for 
the  latter  (for  the  connection  with  pvdpvw  see  EM 493.43 fb).  Space  excludes  the  restoration  pv\[9trf\ 
rate,  but  pv6r/rvc  and  pvdlrrjc  are  usual  spelling  errors  for  pvdirjraic  (see  E.  Lobel,  CQ_2i  (1927)  50), 
the  correct  spelling  being  rather  the  excepdon  (cf.  Page’s  apparatus  ad  Anacr.  353).  So  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  against  restoring  pv\[6ri]raLc  or  pv\[9l]TaLC  here.  The  former  is  not  excluded  absolutely  by  the 
space,  but  pv\[9i\raLc  fits  much  better.  It  may  also  be  favoured  by  the  pvOileiv  of  the  commentary 
(see  below).  Lobel,  loc.  cit.,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  word  pv9rjrvc  ‘story  teller’, 
and  podir/rai  is  hardly  a  general  term  for  cracidcrai! cracuorat,  as  scholia  and  etymologica  explain. 
pv9rrjrai  in  this  sense  is  confined  to  a  political  party  at  Samos  alluded  to  by  Anacreon  fr.  353  (cf.  also 
An  tig.  Gar.  120  (132),  p.  84  Giannini).  Lobel  does  not  mention,  however,  Phoenix  fr.  7.1  (Coll.  Alex. 
p.  231),  where  pvdirjrv  (Schweigh:  p.utfyijnr/c  sive  pvrjdrjc  codd.  Athen.  XII  530c)  appears  to  mean 
simply  ‘rhetor’.  The  explanation  rote  he  ri )c  avrrjc  rafecyc  poi  ovciv  ktX.,  however,  seems  to  exclude 
this  meaning  of  the  word  for  our  text.  ‘Rhetor’  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word:  if  this  had  made 
any  sense  in  our  passage  even  the  most  perverse  commentator  would  hardly  have  explained  the  word 
in  this  obscure  way.  The  commentator  indicates  that  with  pvdvpr aie  the  text  must  have  referred  to  the 
Samian  party  of  Anacr.  353,  or  perhaps  to  the  Samians  in  general,  ole  elcodape v  opiXeiv  seems  to  be 
a  fitting  paraphrase  for  something  like  cjsiXoic,  i.e.  the  members  of  a  erarpia,  but  the  use  of  a  word  like 
ra|ic  is  remarkable.  Of  course  rd£ic  can  simply  mean  ‘group,  class’  of  men  (LSJ  s.v.  iv),  but  one  won¬ 
ders  why  the  commentator  should  use  such  a  technical  word  if  not  in  a  technical  sense.  The  choice 
of  ra^tc  is  explicable  if  pv9irjraic  occurred  in  a  military  context,  ra^ic  is  a  gloss  on  ilA 4  in  Schol.  in  S. 
Ai.  1407b  (cf.  Hesych.  t  458).  There  the  context  is  military,  but  it  is  interesting  that  another  scholion 
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on  this  verse  (1407a)  explains  t'Aij  as  Kvpicvc  Se  tpaTpia,  a  word  that  is  normally  glossed  as  cvvTaypa, 
cvcrr/p-a  in  etymologica  (e.g.  Hesych.  <f>  234).  yvOl'Cetv  might  have  some  relevance  to  the  technical  r<x£ic 
and  thus  throw  some  further  light  on  the  matter,  but  beside  the  loss  of  text  in  13  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  conceivable  explanation  of  p.vdll,€iv  could  refer  to  any  known  meaning  of  ra^tc.  p.v9il,etv  (NB 
not  pLv8eop,cu)  confirms  that  p-vOrpTatc  not  /xueraic  or  * f.ivd'fjTo.ic  has  to  be  restored.  Were  it  not  for 
the  i  in  fxvd^Taic  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  take  pvSiietv  instead  of  the  common  p,v6eop.a t  or 
pivdei jecdai  and  to  quote  Sophron  for  illustration,  especially  if  it  is  correct  p.vOi^e iv  can  only  have  been 
quoted  here  in  the  sense  ‘to  speak’.  As  pevdeprat  is  commonly  explained  as  cTactacrat/ cratiS/rai, 
one’s  first  thought  is  of  course  to  restore  [to  yap  \  pi]y6lleiv  irrl  to  [cracia|£e]cdai  ndeaciv  kt\. 
But  the  space  is  too  short  for  the  supplement  -£e]c0ai,  and  it  is  difficult  to  connect  this  explanation 
of  ptvdit,eiv  with  anything  in  the  preceding  explanation  of  p-vdir/raic;  in  view  of  the  connecting  yap 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  explanations  and  take  them  as  alternatives.  The  obvious  link  to 
(ivdi£eiv  in  the  preceding  phrase  is  opuXdv  if  taken  in  its  later  meaning  ‘to  speak’,  and  the  quotation 
from  Sophron  too  suggests  that  p,v9i£eiv  has  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  (see  below).  Two  very  nar¬ 
row  letters  before  ]c0ai  can  perhaps  not  be  ruled  out  with  certainty,  but  one  letter  is  much  more  likely, 
and  this  of  course  very  much  limits  the  choice  of  suitable  words.  Probably  [p.v6e\e]cdat  is  the  best 
supplement.  An  alternative  would  be  [pLvdev\e]cdat.,  but  then  the  middle  would  be  hard  to  explain;  for 
the  uncontracted  pvBeecOai  cf.  e.g.  EM  30.34!?.  {alSew,  ai’Seo/xai;  uncontracted  present  forms  of  these 
verbs  occur  in  Homer).  The  point  of  this  ‘gloss’  seems  only  to  be  that  p.v9eic8at  has  a  ‘Nebenform’ 
of  ptvd'Ae tv,  hence  gtvdtrjTaic.  If  correct,  our  commentary  in  a  perverse  way  mixes  explanation  of  the 
most  elementary  kind  with  obscurity  and  pedantry.  Are  comments  such  as  ‘fivB^rat  are  people  ole 
elchdapLev  opuXelv ,  or  that  ptvdi^eiv  is  another  form  of  p,vdeec9at  too  implausible  for  a  commentator 
who  explains  jSovcrartSoc  as  r rjv  cractv  rrjv  rcov  fiou)v  ov  ol  fiovc  icTavrai? 

13  C]q> <j)povi  prevents  us  from  restoring  a  case  of  fu/xo c  in  15. 

15  ]ecrtv  in  association  with  yvvatKec  suggests  [tou|t] eerie.  A  possibility  is  [at  rrapa  \  C]tp<j>povt 
puptoy\jxevat  tov\t\£ctiv  yvvatKec.  The  reason  for  attributing  a  special  usage  of  a  word  to  the  author’s 
characters  rather  than  to  the  author  himself  could  be  in  this  case  that  this  usage  or  something  in  the 
quotation  is  thought  to  be  characteristic  for  pttptot  ywaiKetot.  The  emphasis  on  this  point  would  per¬ 
haps  explain  the  otherwise  rather  pointless  supplement  tovtcctiv  yvvatKec. 

7T0t0y[c  (the  c  perhaps  extending  somewhat  into  the  marginal  space)  seems  to  be  the  only 
compatible  reading  that  makes  sense  with  -rac  in  16  as  an  accusative  plural.  The  following  toi[,  still 
belonging  to  the  quotation  (see  below),  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  traces  before  -rac  in  16  suit 
c  or  the  curved  vertical  of  h  or,  less  likely,  tt.  In  17  we  have  presumably  the  same  accusative  plural  in 
-rac  as  in  16,  and  before  it  something  like  tolovtovc  or  rotovcSe.  The  traces  of  two  letters  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  17  suit  the  left-hand  tip  of  y  and  possibly  a  somewhat  straightened  cap  of  c.  toi[ov\to\vc[ 
would  suit  (assuming  oy  written  narrowly  at  line-end). 

17  efiacKe  (or  i(EtcKe[re):  a  Doric  word  according  to  EM  190.47  ff.,  presumably  still  part  of 
the  quotation.  The  dicolon  in  16  probably  indicates  change  of  speaker.  Presumably  the  dialogue 
ran:  rrotovc  x  ptvdiCovTi;  ‘what  kind  of  people  do  they  call  x’  or  ‘of  what  kind  of  x  do  they  speak?’ — 
tolovtovc  x  efiacKere,  or  perhaps  better  ifiacKe  tic;  ‘(What?)  Did  anyone  call  such  people  x’  or  ‘speak 
ill  of  such  people  as  x\  xmust  have  some  negative  significance  (cf.  Hesych.  0  296  fiacKetv  KaKoXoyelv). 
If  the  following  text  refers  to  the  quotation  from  Sophron,  there  should  be  some  connection  between 
the  people  called  ,*  and  a  TrpocjjrjT'pc,  but  much  concerning  the  sense  of  i8ff.  is  uncertain. 

18-22  It  cannot  be  excluded  that  a  new  lemma  begins  with  t]oiovt oc  or  -n p\o<j>-r}TYjc  (or  vtt]  oprj- 
TTjc),  but  20  at  any  rate  seems  to  belong  to  the  commentary.  The  traces  before  imo  are  most  likely  to 
come  from  co.  o  is  not  impossible,  but  one  should  expect  the  curve  to  be  more  rounded.  If  ]  9  were  to 
be  read,  we  should  see  part  of  the  horizontal;  ]/?,  though  not  absolutely  to  be  excluded,  is  extremely 
unlikely. 
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18  rjoiovroc  presumably  refers  back  to  nolov[  .  .  .  roifouTovc  (15 f.).  Probably  all  the  rest  of  the 
text  from  18  onward  belongs  to  the  commentary  and  refers  to  the  quotation  from  Sophron.  t]oiovtoc 
apparently  agrees  with  Trp\o<j>rjTTjc  and  most  probably  a  new  sentence  begins  here  Se  ( tolovtoc  Se  .  .  . 
tt po(f>riTr)c  fjXdev). 

19  rrp]  o(f>rjTrjc  (or  perhaps  vtt]  o^i)t7?c)  seems  likely. 

20  vtto  tov  Aikv[.  A  Likymnios,  probably  identical  with  the  rhetor  and  poet  (PMG  768-73 

with  additions  in  Campbell,  Greek  Lyric  v;  A.  Henrichs,  %PE  57  (1984)  53-7)  is  mentioned  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  scholia  (schol.  in  II.  2.106b).  Janus  Lascaris  in  his  Epigrams  (41.5;  42.15)  and  Musurus  in  Plat.  155 
use  the  word  vrro(pr;Trjc  in  the  sense  of  ‘scholiast’,  rporrpv  in  22  might  be  used  as  a  rhetorical  term.  If 
we  restore  e.g.  .  .  .  vtto  tov  Aikv[i-(,vlov  .  .  .  ]  <jr^VTac  ■  ■  •  \yhre\v  otl  Tpoirov  .  .  .  ,  the 

commentator  could  be  citing  an  explanation  that  rejects  a  view  held  by  Likymnios.  m ro^rr^c  however 
is  hardly  a  word  to  be  expected  in  a  commentary.  Lascaris  obviously  derives  it  from  such  phrases  as 
piovcawv  .  .  ■  vrrotprjTac  (Theocr.  16.29;  for  further  examples  see  Gow  ad  loc.;  cf.  imotp-qTwp  in  the 
anonymous  ‘Encomium  of  Theon’  VII  1015.1,  re-ed.  Page,  Select  Papyri  iii  no.  130,  p.  526).  If  our  text 
is  not  part  of  a  quotation  from  poetry,  tt is  a  much  more  likely  supplement.  Moreover  rjXdev 
(19)  suggests  that  here  a  story  is  told,  so  that  would  suggest  that  the  commentary  refers  to 

a  story  told  by  Likymnios  in  a  poem.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  does  not  exclude  this  but  rather 
points  in  a  different  direction  (perhaps  even  toward  Likymnios  the  poet/ rhetor).  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
assume  that  Likymnios  is  part  of  the  story.  He  is  in  this  case  probably  the  mythological  king  of  Argos. 
A  connection  between  him  and  a  tt po^-pT-pc  is  provided  by  the  story  in  which  he  is  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  about  Heracles  after  the  incident  with  the  poisoned  robe  (Diod.  4.38.3). 

20  If  \<:>  is  correctly  read,  this  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  dative.  We  need  at  least  two  words: 
(1)  the  article  or  a  noun  with  the  participle  in  -cpdevrac  and  (2)  the  dative  in  -w.  Not  much  space  is 
available.  There  is  hardly  any  other  option  than  ailrjoi  (sc.  rev  Trpocp-qTrj).  If  the  particle  connecting 
rjXdev  and  ehrev  came  in  the  same  line,  only  a  very  short  supplement  is  possible,  as  perhaps  tovc 
6’o.vt\tp  ktA.  Presumably  ira[  would  then  be  the  beginning  of  a  noun  agreeing  with  -pOevrac,  the 
accusative  depending  on  ehrev.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  insert  the  particle  in  22  (/cal  ehrev  on  ktA.)  and 
to  take  ira[  as  a  participle  agreeing  with  and  governing  -pdevrac.  Nevertheless,  space  for  a  plau¬ 
sible  supplement  in  20  is  rather  small. 

22  ]v  on  is  most  promisingly  separated,  restoring  a  verb  on  which  the  on  clause  can  depend, 
e.g.  eiTrejv  on.  Alternatively,  a  completely  different  construction  would  result  with  SijAojvon. 

t porrov :  might  refer  to  the  way  in  which  Heracles  and  his  friends  must  act  (see  on  20). 

H.-G.  GUNTHER 


4952.  Commentary  on  Archilochus’  Trimeters 

123771(a)  9.2  x  8.2  cm  Third  century 

Plate  IX 

Two  fragments  from  the  middle  part  of  two  columns,  written  across  the  fibres, 
at  the  end  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  fragments  are  apparently  continguous,  to  be  po¬ 
sitioned  side  by  side:  fr.  1,  containing  12  lines  and  the  end  of  a  prose  text,  and  fr. 
2,  containing  the  title  of  the  work,  after  a  narrow  aypa<f>ov.  A  physically  separate, 
third  piece,  containing  an  upper  portion  of  the  colophon,  slots  into  place  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  latter  fragment,  without  any  gap,  and  so  may  be  considered 
part  of  fr.  2.  This  seeems  to  be  confirmed  by  continuity  of  lines  of  writing  on  the 
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front — a  register  of  names  in  a  respectable  cursive  documentary  hand  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century — although  it  is  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  a  line  or  more  has  intervened 
in  between  the  detached  upper  left  part  (containing  line  i)  and  the  lower  portion 
(beginning  with  line  2).  Orientation  of  fibres  on  both  sides  and  continuity  of  lines 
of  writing  on  the  front  suggest  that  fr.  2  should  be  positioned  so  that  the  last  two 
lines  of  writing  of  the  colophon  are  slightly  lower  than  the  last  line  in  fr.  1 .  If  this  is 
correct,  and  the  colophon  was  centred  vertically  as  it  is  horizontally,  then  the  text 
in  fr.  1  (line  12  written  only  half-way)  ended  in  the  middle  of  its  columnar  space. 

The  format  of  the  final  column  of  the  prose  text  (width  c.6.5  cm,  in  lines  of 
c. 30  letters)  may  be  reconstructed  from  fr.  1,  which  preserves  beginnings  (fr.  1.3-5) 
and  ends  (fr.  1.11)  of  different  lines  (and  allowing  that  fr.  1.6  and  possibly  7  may 
have  stood  in  ekthesis  by  one  or  more  letters  into  the  left  margin).  The  handwriting 
of  this  column  is  a  diminutive  informal,  somewhat  irregular  version  of  the  ‘For¬ 
mal  Mixed’  or  Severe  Style,  with  a  slant  to  the  right,  showing  the  usual  contrast 
between  heights  and  widths  of  letters  and  shading  of  strokes,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
connection  between  letters  and  some  fluidity  (m  in  particular  is  oddly  fashioned  as 
though  e  ligatured  to  1,  e.g.  in  fr.  1.4;  2  in  fr.  1.9  is  flamboyantly  large).  Fr.  2,  con¬ 
taining  the  colophon  of  the  work,  shows  what  is  arguably  the  same  hand,  although 
written  larger  and  more  carefully,  with  the  letters  well-spaced  and  without  connec¬ 
tion.  The  handwriting,  especially  in  the  aspect  illustrated  by  the  final  column  of 
the  commentary  (fr.  1),  may  be  compared  with  XXII  2341  =  Roberts,  GLH  19c, 
Legal  Proceedings  dated  to  208  (not  202,  as  in  Roberts),  except  that  in  4952  the 
writing  of  the  commentary  is  smaller  and  that  of  the  colophon  is  larger.  For  the 
handwriting  of  the  colophon,  compare  further  that  of  the  sillybos  of  the  Dithyrambs 
of  Bacchylides  (VIII 1091,  P15  Caroli). 

The  same  scribe  made  two  supralinear  corrections  (fr.  1.9  and  11,  the  latter  not 
very  elegantly,  combined  with  a  correction  by  cancellation  of  a  letter  in  the  line  of 
writing).  Apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  elision  of  a  final  vowel  in  fr.  1.7,  although  in 
5  blank  space  serves  the  same  function.  Otherwise  there  are  no  signs  of  punctua¬ 
tion  or  other  lectional  signs.  There  is  a  quotation  of  the  poet  in  fr.  1.6  ( Squ,oipfi?c , 
identifiable  as  a  quotation  from  its  Ionic  dialect  form),  perhaps  continuing  in  7 
(identifiable  by  the  marked  elision?).  This  may  in  fact  constitute  a  quoted  lemma 
(or  internal-lemma),  which  is  then  provided  with  explanation  by  the  commentator. 
Whether  or  not  the  text  followed  formatting  conventions  familiar  from  other  papy¬ 
rus  commentaries  on  the  poets  (such  as  lemmata  in  ekthesis  followed  by  blank  space) 
is  unknown  due  to  the  loss  of  the  left  margin  in  the  lower  portion  of  fr.  1 . 

This  is  the  first  commentary  on  Archilochus  to  come  to  light  on  papyrus. 
Apart  from  preserving  a  new  expression  of  Archilochus,  just  enough  survives  of 
the  commentary  proper  to  show  that  it  consisted  partly  of  paraphrase  of  the  poet’s 
text,  partly  of  autobiographical  comment  on  the  poet’s  family  relations,  and  partly 
of  ethical  and/ or  rhetorical  evaluation  of  his  poetic  language. 


We  are  grateful  to  Professors  G.  Bastianini,  F.  Montanari,  and  A.  Porro  for 

discussion  of  the  text. 

k 

Fr.  1 

.1  .H 

Jack.T 

]  UC  K  [ 

cofievov  _  [ 

co/yevov  4  f 

OVK(inOK\  !  | 

OVK  aiTOK^  i  ! 

5  riaAA  em/ef  ]  [  ]  [  5 

rt  aAA’  ]  _  [  J  | 

hip,oiptrjC  [ 

]eia§’co[  lSe/ca  [  |  pv\ 

]«aS’  «>[.]?«*“.[ . ]./??[ 

]eraj iq  ovcdevT^  l ,  ^voy[ 

]era/u  ovcdevj[  ]  yievoy[ 

\rj'e'au\ .  ] ,  jirjTpiatc^evrjva '  _  [ 

t \rj  ea.y[r]ofi  p,7]rpl  ate  ^evrjva _  _  [ 

10  ].[....].  Toceicoyey paTr\T\cuoiafi  _  [ 

10  |  [  1  roc  etc  d  yeypcnrlAcu  6  ia/xjS[ 

|  _  'y'apxiXoyovxo.paKTTjpa 

]  _  oy  ApxiXoxou  xapaKrijpa 

]  crroAAotc 

]C  TToXXoiC . 

Fr.  2 

]oCTO/x[ 

]0CT0ft[ 

T.  .  [ 

ran’  [rou 

v-PxOox ,  [ 

ApxiXoxo[v 

rpi/xerp  _  _  [ 

TpipLerptoy 

5  vi r(  )  5 

vn(opLvr]pLa) 

Fr.  1 

1  ]  _  oblique  stroke  descending  to  right,  as  leg  of  K,  A,  X  2  ]  _ ,  tiny  dot  at  raid-level,  as 

of  mid-stroke  of  e  or  raised  tail  of  z  [,  slight  indistiguishable  traces  on  matted  fibres  3  c, 

apparently  bottom  and  top  falling  forward  _  [,  centred  trace  at  baseline  4  ]  _  _  [,  slight  trace  at 
mid-level,  followed  by  higher  trace  capped  by  an  arc-like  hat  vaguely  suggesting  6  or  e  5  before 
beginning  of  line,  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  traces  suggesting  the  beginning  and  end  of  horizontal 
of  t  tl,  or  tt,  but  the  overhang  of  the  horizontal  at  left  and  equal  length  of  the  uprights  recom¬ 
mends  the  former  ]  [,  upright  descending  just  beneath  the  line  ],..[>  horizontal  at  mid-level 
as  of  h,  connecting  to  arc  left  to  right  suggesting  c,  followed  by  an  indistinguishable  trace  at  mid-level 
6  /  ,  first  the  tiny  round  centre  of  the  wide  z  that  appears  in  9,  with  a  bit  of  its  lower  horizontal, 
then  traces  of  two  uprights  separated  by  a  hole,  the  first  slightly  lower  than  the  second,  taken  together 
compatible  with  sides  of  go,  although  the  second  not  impossibly  the  left  tip  of  A  1  unusually  curved 
like  the  back  of  e  [,  right-hand  part  of  A,  A,  A  7  ]e,  mid-stroke  ligatured  to  1  at,  left 

side  at  top  of  middle  8,  apex  of  triangular  letter  [,  upright  suiting  1,  but  k,  h,  not  ruled  out  (not 
tt ,  t)  ]  py[,  bottom  of  upright,  descending  tail  with  tight  bowl  detatched  on  split  fibre  to  upper 
right,  upright  with  oblique  descending  from  top  8  ,  faint  traces  originally  at  the  top-level  of 

the  line  of  writing  on  a  dangling  fibre  now  pushed  higher  above  the  line  ]  pev,  bottom  of  upright 
descending  below  the  line,  upright  with  arced  middle  connecting  suggesting  u,  bottom  of  round  letter 
as  of  e,  o  g  ]yj ,  two  uprights  connected  by  oblique  rising  from  left  to  right  ]  ,  faint  short 
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oblique,  tail  of  descender  below  the  line  as  of  p,  Y  supralincar  e  in  same  hand  as  main  text  . ,  [, 
two  descenders  below  the  line,  the  first  with  a  horizontal  crossbar  on  top  as  of  t,  the  second  perhaps 
i,  but  p  not  excluded  10  ]  [  ]■>  toPs  °f  tw0  uprights  connected  by  arc  as  of  w.  ]  ,  prima 

facie  N,  y  also  possible  [,  foot  of  upright  curving  left  at  bottom,  with  specks  of  ink  across  baseline, 
compatible  with  B,  not  A  11  ]  V,  descender  below  the  line,  short  oblique  connecting  to  short 

upright  (as  N,  but  angular  o  not  excluded),  upright  with  short  oblique  connecting  at  top  followed  by 
equally  short  upright,  n  suggested,  perhaps  cancelled  with  a  horizontal  stroke  (y  written  over  this  let¬ 
ter  by  the  same(?)  hand,  but  different  form  of  v)  12  c,  oval  letter,  open  at  right,  with  curved  top 

wider  than  angular  bottom  strongly  recommending  c 

Fr.  2 

1  f*[,  upright  with  oblique  descending  from  top  which  curves  up  slightly  at  bottom,  suggesting 
u  and  ruling  out  n  2  [,  horizontal  stroke  at  baseline  curving  up  at  right  into  side  of  wide 

round  letter,  then  two  uprights,  the  second  higher  than  the  first  and  with  a  oblique  connecting  at 
bottom  as  of  n  with  raised  right-hand  part  3  ,  [,  upper  arm  of  x  ligaturing  with  a  tight  round 

letter  as  of  o  4  .  .  >  two  horizontal  strokes  curving  inward  pumpkin-like,  as  of  co,  then  two 

uprights,  the  second  higher  than  the  first  as  n  with  raised  right-hand  part  5  vn,  the  first  smaller 
and  superimposed  on  the  second  so  that  the  arms  and  part  of  the  upright  emerge  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  crossbar  of  it  (although  the  descender  of  y  sinking  into  the  middle  of  tt  is  no  longer  visible) 

.  .  not  (naming?  revealing?)  .  .  .  but  (blaming?)  ...  “a  double-share”  .  .  .  for/to/against  his 
mother,  as  to  how  foreign  ...  for  which  the  iambic  (poem?)  had  been  written  .  .  .  the  character  (or: 
Style)  of  Archilochus  .  .  .  for  many.’  (end  of  commentary) 

‘by  ]oStom[  (author’s  name) 

Commentary 
on  Archilochus’ 

Iambic  Trimeters’ 

Fr.  1:  Final  column  of  commentary  (not  written  to  the  bottom). 

3  c opevov.  To  be  articulated  -copevov  or  -copev  ov  or  copev  ov. 

4-5  ovk  .  .  .  aXX’  .  .  .  suggests  an  opposition  in  which  two  expressions  (or  ways  of  speaking)  of 
Archilochus  (or  of  his  and  another  poet’s)  were  compared  as  analogous  or  parallel,  perhaps  suggest¬ 
ing  a  line  of  continuity,  opposition,  or  influence:  thus  ovk  anoK-  .  .  .  aAA’  eVi/c-  .... 

4  a ttok[  ]  [.  aTroK[aXov]fj,e[i’-  ‘naming’  (e.g.  apersonal  enemy)  or  a7ro/c[aAu7T]ro[p,er-  ‘dis¬ 
closing’,  ‘revealing’  (e.g.  potentially  damaging  private  affairs)  could  be  considered,  assuming  a  parallel 
construction  with  aAA’  imK-  in  5. 

5  iniK\a\X\p\yp.e\y~,  describing  the  poet  as  engaging  in  the  language  of  complaint  or  blame, 
for  which  early  iambus  was  noted,  would  be  apt  here. 

6  ]£.  :  perhaps  -£a  or  -|e  i.e.  the  aorist,  although  A  and  e  are  both  a  little  too  short  for  the 
space,  which  suggests  a  wide  letter  with  horizontal  sides  like  co  (less  likely  h),  thus  perhaps  e]|a>,  which 
could  take  the  genitive  SLpoipirjc  (‘apart  from  a  double-share’)  and  could  even  have  been  part  of  the 
lemma  quoted  from  Archilochus  (cf.  e£a>6ev  in  Archil,  fr.  194.1  W.2;  elsewhere  in  iambics  e.g.  Soph. 

OT IO9O  f(’)  KO.KOH’  OlKclv). 

Sifioipi-rjc:  a  ‘double-share’;  cf.  Xen.  Ag.  5.1.4;  An.  vn  2.36.2;  6.1.6;  Hel.  vi  1.6.8;  Lac.  15.4.3).  In 
Aeschylus  we  find  the  adjective  form  Sipoipoc  ( Suppl .  1070;  Th.  850);  cf.  Antiph.  Com.  fr.  81.5  K-A. 
Hesych.  S  543  Latte  has  the  entry  poipa  ( SeiciaSa ■  Tpv  polpav.  oi  8e  Sipoiplav),  and  Suda  (8  1126 
Adler):  e'en  8e  tic  Kal  CTpcmami)  apxp,  cue  Aoyayoc,  8ta  to  nap ’  aXXovc  crparuoTac  8vo  polpac 
Xap.j3a.veiv.  oi  8e  Sipoipiav  Kal  rjptXo)(lav  to  avTo  pact.,  either  or  both  of  which  entries  could  be  due 
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to  the  presence  of  glosses  on  Archilochus’  use  of  this  word  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  lexicographical/ 
commentary  tradition,  now  instantiated  by  4952.  In  the  Menander  play  III  409  i  28,  the  context 
is  military  and  regards  compensation  for  soldiery  (see  Gomme-Sandbach,  Menander:  A  Commentary 
(1973)  424).  Such  a  reference  would  clearly  have  a  place  in  Archilochus’  poetry,  perhaps  in  the  context 
of  complaints  by  the  poet  that  another  person  or  persons  (lampooned  in  his  iambic  verses)  got  a  larger 
share  (e.g.  of  pay,  booty,  drink,  women)  than  he  himself  did. 

7  ]eiaSJ:  the  mark  of  elision  may  imply  that  this  is  part  of  the  preceding  lemma  or  a  new  or 
internal  one.  A  number  of  completions  are  possible  poetic  expressions  (yev]eia8’?  weARaS'1?). 

9- 10  cue  tjevrjva  [.  Among  possible  articulations,  cue  UVI)  would  cohere  nicely  with  /rr/rpi  (‘to 
his  mother  as  to  how  foreign  she  was’),  a  point  that  might  have  been  being  elucidated  in  commentary 
on  the  basis  of  the  poetic  text.  Other  possibilities  include  eai>[7-]oi3  prjrpl,  cue  ievrjv  a yr[,  which  would 
remove  UVV  from  the  preceding  syntactic,  construction  and  reference  to  his  mother.  But  the  former  is 
favoured  by  the  tradition  that  Archilochus  himself  had  said  that  his  mother  was  a  slave  named  Enipo 
(Aelian.  VH  x  13,  4  on  the  authority  of  Critias  88  B  4.4  D.-K.  =  Archil.  T  32  Campbell,  Greek  Iambic 
Poetry),  which  suggests  derivation  from  a  poem  with  an  autobiographical  frame,  and  which  would  fit 
well  with  fr.  1.10  ‘for  which  the  iambic  poem(?)  had  been  written’. 

10  ]  ,  prima  facie  N,  thus  a  word  in  -yroc;  but  y  is  also  possible:  ojuroc? 

10- ii  Possible  completions  include  etc  o  yeypanrai  o  Lap.f3[oc,  e.g.  8rjXd>v  or  ippalvwv ]  tov 
'A pxiXoxov  xapaKTTjpa:  ‘for  which  the  iambic  poem  had  been  written,  thus  demonstrating  the  style/ 
character  of  Archilochus’  (-j8[  is  already  one  letter  past  the  end  of  the  line  relative  to  the  following 
line;  but  the  scribe  need  not  have  been  strict  about  ending  the  lines  at  precisely  the  same  point).  But 
we  could  also  have  o  ia/j,/S[t|>cdc  e.g.  noirjrrjc  or  crtyoc,  or  e.g.  d  lap/3[cov  |  notrjTrjc  (cf.  Theocr.  Epigr. 
21. 1— 2  =  AP  7.664  ApyiXoxov  .  .  .  tov  row  lapfiiov). 

11  Clearly  oy  corrected  from  on,  with  v  cancelled,  possibly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  main  text, 
although  the  supralinear  v  is  in  the  V-shape  familiar  from  documentary  and  informal  hands  of  the 
third  century,  but  different  from  elsewhere  in  the  main  text. 

XapaKTTjpa  is  difficult  to  pin  down  in  sense,  since  with  it  the  commentator  could  be  referring 
to  (i)  the  personality  of  the  poet,  (ii)  the  character  of  the  speaker  in  the  poem,  or  (iii)  the  style  of  the 
poetry  (i.e.  in  a  rhetorical  sense).  Attestations  for  each  of  these  three  abound,  although  in  literary 
criticism  in  commentaries  and  scholia  (as  opposed  to,  say,  philosophical  writing)  it  is  sense  (iii)  that  is 
the  most  frequently  encountered:  e.g.  Dion.  Hal.,  Lys.  10,  13;  15,  22;  20,  1;  Dem.  g,  3;  Pomp.  6,  8,  11; 
schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  455  pupeiT at  tov  Evpml8ov  xapaKTrjpa  ra>  Aoyai;  schol.  Aristid.  Tett.  226,12  Iva 
nXaTwvos  pippor/rai  xapaKTrjpa  .  .  .  ;  schol.  Eur.  Or.  640,8  eviot  aBerovct  tovtov  Kal  tov  e£r)c  cTtyon 
ovk  eyovci  yap  tov  Evpmihetov  xapaKTrjpa',  schol.  II.  xn  428  a  1  ippaivet  'OprjpiKov  xapaKTrjpa.  An¬ 
cient  authors  were  much  preoccupied  with  analysis  and  judgement  on  A.’s  literary  expressiveness  and 
style  (T  33-50  Campbell,  op.  cit).  If  this  was  the  sense  here,  the  commentary  was  not  simply  of  an 
elementary  nature,  but  engaged  in  rhetorical  analysis,  which  may  have  further  figured  e.g.  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  authenticity,  dating  of  poems,  and  development  of  poetic  expression. 

12  ]c:  Totjc?  In  which  case:  <hc  Sokcw  toi\c  noXXoic,  or  some  similar  expression. 

Fr.  2:  Colophon  (after  aypapov? ). 

1  ]octoju[.  On  a  detached  but  cognate  piece  of  papyrus,  which  can  be  ranged  vertically  up¬ 
wards  by  as  much  as  several  lines,  but  apparently  fixed  in  this  range  horizontally.  If  the  writing  was 
centred  like  the  lines  below,  only  2-4  letters  can  have  followed  in  the  line  after  ]  ocro  _  [,  before  blank 
surface  resumes  on  the  main  part  of  fr.  2.  As  a  result,  there  would  not  be  room  for  a  personal  name, 
patronymic,  or  ethnic  later  in  the  line,  although  this  could  have  occupied  an  intervening  line.  Norm¬ 
ally  we  expect  the  name  of  the  author  in  the  genitive,  dependent  on  the  title  vnopvrjpa  (fr.  2.5).  Thus, 
we  most  probably  have  here  the  name  of  the  author/commentator,  e.g.  Xpvc]ocTop[ov?  (less  likely 
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Xpvc]ocroX[u<ov,  for  compatibility  of  the  final  trace).  Dio  of  Prussa,  although  chronologically  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  dating  of  the  papyrus,  and  consistent  with  the  rhetorical  interest  apparent  in  fr.  i,  is  not 
attested  as  having  composed  this  type  of  work.  An  intriguing  possibility  (equally  unattested  for  a  com¬ 
mentary),  suggested  by  Professor  A.  Porro,  is  a  Latin  name:  rT\ocr6p.[ov  or  n]ocrop,\lov  (variants: 
nocTOVjxoc  and  II6cTvp.oc,  cf.  II  283. x 8,  P.  Lond.  I  109  B  36;  P.  Ryl.  II  182.8-9).  But  the  likelihood 
of  a  Roman  scholar,  even  a  freedman  grammarian,  writing  commentary  on  A.  in  or  translated  into 
Greek  is  not  overwhelming.  Neither  Aristarchus,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Archilochus  (Clem. 
Strom.  1.21.117),  nor  any  of  the  ancient  authorities  known  to  have  written  treatises  on  him,  includ¬ 
ing  Aristotle  (Hesych.  Miles.  Vit.  Aristot.  P.  16  Rose;  Philod.  De poem,  iv  col.  112),  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(Athen.  10.451c),  or  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (fr.  367  Slater)  can  be  made  to  fit  the  traces  here. 

2  twv.  The  genitive  (dependent  directly  on  vnopvppa,  less  commonly  with  vrtip)  is  standard  for 
the  work  commented  on  in  titles  of  hypomnemata,  but  the  article  is  less  common.  See  next  note,  with 
examples.  Here  it  functions  to  form  a  substantive  with  T piper  pepv  in  4.  But  the  article  is  frequently 
omitted  in  titles  generally. 

[ tov  (A.  Porro):  Symmetry  of  format  elsewhere  suggests  it  (or  another  word  of  about  this 
length)  stood  here.  If  correct,  t  here  did  not  descend  as  far  as  in  the  preceding  tu>v,  or  its  tail  would 
have  been  similarly  visible  above  the  name  of  Archilochus  in  the  preserved  space  above  in  the  line 
below.  It  is  not  normally  found  with  name  of  authors  in  titles  of  hypomnernata  (just  as  the  article  with 
vTr6p.vrpj.a  would  not  be  expected  in  a  title),  and  its  exact  significance  seems  doubtful  here :  cf.  P.  Amh. 
II  I2.I7~20  Apicrapyov  \  'HpoSorov  |  a  |  imopv7]pa',XXIV  2392. 1-4  Zhov[ij]ciou  erro  \  |  AXKpavoc  | 
|UtA[d)]r  S’  |  VTr(6p,vTyA a);  XXXI  2536.39—41  0eco[voc]  tov  [AplrepiBajpov  \  FhvSapov  [  flvOioviKUiv 
vnopvrjpa. 

4  T piper  pwv:  further  confirms  the  organization  of  the  Roman-period  edition  of  Archilochus 
as  into  different  books  by  metre,  after  the  publication  of  LXIX  4708  (see  introd.  there).  Whether  such 
an  organization  goes  back  to  Hellenistic  times  or  was  known  to  Alexandrian  scholars  remains  un¬ 
known.  Herodian.  ap.  Eustath.  Comm,  in  II.  v  31  (518.24)  and  Harpocrat.  232.810  Dindorf  s.v.  rravXiv - 
ckiov  imply  knowledge  of  a  book  of  trimeters  of  Archilochus  (not  necessarily  by  this  title).  So  also 
Theocr.  Epigr.  21. 1—2  (AP  7.664)  Apx'iXoxov  .  .  .  tov  twv  iap.fi wv.  As  form  of  citation,  already  Herodot. 
1. 12  (Archil,  fr.  7)  iv  lapficp  rpiperpa)',  cf.  Athen.  11.483d  Apx'tXoxoe  iv  iXeyeioic  (similarly  Orion  Etym. 
col.  55.22  Sturz,  and  Et.  Gen.  s.v.  irripprjcic );  see  W.  Cronert,  Archilochi  Elegiae  (Gottingen  1911)  on  the 
classification  of  Archilochus’  poems  by  metre  in  ancient  editions.  This  scheme  of  organization  ought 
further  to  imply  a  separate  edition  (and  commentary)  for  the  tetrameters,  as  we  now  know  there 
existed  for  the  elegiacs;  whether  there  was  yet  another  book  for  the  polymetric  poems  is  less  clear. 

5  vir{6p,vr]p.a).  The  title  of  the  work  (per  se)  viropvrfpa  is  given  in  what  must  by  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  have  already  become  the  conventional  form  of  its  monogram  abbreviation,  y  written  smaller 
over  and  into  tt,  both  occupying  a  single  large  letter-space.  For  this  form,  see  e.g.  XXIV  2392,  XXV 
2433.2,  Aristophaneia  sillybos  P15  Caroli  (all  second  century);  P,  Amh.  II  18,  189,  275  (1 — n  ad).  Mono¬ 
grams  such  as  this  in  book  titles  must  have  come  into  existence  in  the  same  time  period  (post-first: 
century  bc:  they  are  absent  from  the  Herculaneum  papyri)  and  same  graphic  environment  as  the 
monogram  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  authorititave  Alexandrian  and  early  Imperial  scholars  and 
editors  that  appear  in  the  marginal  scholia  of  our  papyrus  editions:  for  those  of  a  slightly  later  period, 
see  V  Gardthausen,  Das  alte  Monogramm  (Leipzig  1924). 

D.  OBBINK 


VI.  DOCUMENTARY  TEXTS 

4953.  Petition  to  Strategus  regarding  Extortion 

73/7o(a)  7.5  x  16.5  cm  After  September/October  48 

A  petition  to  the  strategus  Tiberius  Claudius  Pasion  from  Dius  son  of  Peteuris, 
a  weaver,  complaining  about  the  extortion  by  Ammonius,  a  former  tax  collector, 
of  40  drachmas  in  each  of  two  consecutive  years,  Year  6  =  45/ 6  and  Year  7  =  46/ 7. 
4953  must  have  been  submitted  after  September/October  48,  when  Dor[ion?], 
Pasion’s  predecessor  as  strategus,  was  still  in  office:  see  J.  Whitehorne,  Strategi  and 
Royal  Scribes  of  Roman  Egypt 2  (2006)  91.  It  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  texts  of  this  type 
(II  284,  393  descr.  =  SB  XIV  11902;  sim.  285,  394  =  4954  below),  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  the  earliest  since  they  are  all  undated. 

That  four  of  these  texts  are  addressed  to  the  same  strategus  is  likely  to  be  an 
accident  of  preservation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  type  of  extortion 
was  confined  to  a  few  years  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  liome  or  that  Pasion  was  successful 
in  stamping  it  out.  Indeed  the  fact  that  each  of  the  weavers  lived  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city  and  they  complained  about  different  tax  collectors  (Apollophanes  in 
284  and  285;  Damis  in  SB  11902)  shows  how  pervasive  this  type  of  extortion  must 
have  been.  4953  differs  from  the  parallels  in  that  the  amount  involved  is  much 
larger,  and  only  here  does  the  petitioner  offer  the  extortion  as  an  excuse  for  being 
in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  his  weaver’s  tax  for  Year  7  (10-11). 

There  is  no  kollesis.  The  back  is  blank. 

Tifieplwi  KXav8ico[i  17a]ctqmi  CTpafrjyaj) 

Trapa  Alov  tov  Tlerevpioc  rtbv  cltt’O- 
£vpyyxeov  rroXecoc  yepSlcov  Xav- 
pac  IIoLpLevLKrjc.  Staceiclbp 
5  m to  Aypnovlov  y[ev]op.evov 

TrpaKTopoc  run  s'  (ere  1)  Tijfieplov  KXav8(iov) 

Kaicapoc  Cefiacrov  TepyaviKov 

AvroKparopoc  apy(ypiov)  (S paxp.de)  /x  /cat  twl 

t,  (eVet)  Kara  pepoc  aXXac  a p[y](vpiovj]  (Spa^ptac)  pi, 

10  e£  ov  ip^XKOjxai  Sia  to  Slclclc- 

pta  to  tov  £  (eVoue)  yetpom|tr.  Sto 
a^Lcpi  S«xAa/3[e]fv  oc  ear  cot  So- 
£r]i.  (vac.)  evTVxfi). 
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I  crpL  4  1.  Sieceic drjv  6,  9,  11  j  8,  9  apy~$  10— II  1.  Siaceicpa 

11  1.  xet-poivaiwv  12  1.  d^tco,  cue  13  eVT$ 

‘To  Tiberius  Claudius  Pasion,  strategus,  from  Dius  son  of  Peteuris,  of  those  from  the  city  of  the 
Oxyrhynchi,  of  the  weavers  of  the  quarter  of  Poimcnike.  Ammonius,  the  e.x-praktor,  extorted  from 
me  in  Year  6  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  Imperator  40  drachmas  of  silver, 
and  in  Year  7,  another  40  drachmas  of  silver,  bit  by  bit.  As  a  consequence,  because  of  the  extortion, 
I  am  in  arrears  for  the  trade  tax  for  Year  7.  I  therefore  request  that  you  deal  with  (this)  as  you  may 
see  fit.  Farewell.’ 

1  Although  it  cannot  be  dated  precisely,  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  attestation  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Pasion  as  strategus,  since  the  text  is  likely  to  have  been  written  after  the  end  of  Year  7  =  46/ 7 
(line  9);  cf.  SB  XIV  11902.  His  predecessor  as  strategus,  Dor  [ion?],  is  attested  in  office  in  September/ 
October  48  (II  255  =  W.  Chr.  201)  while  the  earliest  secure  date  for  Pasion  himself  remains  29  March 
49  (I  37  i):  see  Whitehorne,  Strategi  and  Royal  Scribes 2  91.  The  other  texts,  being  undated,  are  of  little 
help:  284  complains  of  extortion  in  Year  8,  and  so  is  Year  g  =  48/ 9  at  the  earliest;  285  refers  to  Years 
1  (sic)  and  9,  and  so  is  Year  10  =  49/ 50  at  the  earliest;  SB  XIV  11902  refers  to  the  past  Year  9,  and  so 
is  also  Year  10  at  the  earliest. 

4  Siacelcdrji,  1.  Sieceicdrjv.  Cf.  10-11  Siacicp,a.  Siace'uu/ Siaceicya  are  the  standard  terms  for 
extortion  by  officials;  cf.  Subatianus  Aquila’s  edict,  VIII 1100  (206) passim. 

8-9  (Spaypac)  fj,.  80  drachmas  over  two  years  is  a  considerable  amount,  given  that  the  weaver’s 
tax  was  typically  c.36  drachmas  a  year;  see  II  288  introd.  The  amounts  in  the  parallels  are  much  less: 
16  drachmas  over  a  year  in  II  284,  a  linen  tunic  worth  8  drachmas  plus  16  drachmas  over  a  six-month 
period  in  II  285,  and  16  drachmas  in  Year  8  followed  by  24  drachmas  in  Year  9  in  II  393  descr.  =  SB 
XIV  1 1902. 

9  Kara  pepo c.  Translated  erroneously  at  284  10  as  ‘among  other  people’.  In  the  context  of 
a  private  account,  J.  R.  Rea  at  LXIV  4436  i  3  n.  suggests  ‘by  instalments’,  which  implies  regular 
payments  of  a  fixed  amount.  This  is  what  happened  in  285,  where  12  drachmas  were  extorted  at  2 
drachmas  ‘month  by  month’,  /card  prjv a,  over  the  six-month  period.  But  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  here.  On  analogy  with  tear’  avSpa,  ‘man  by  man,  person  by  person’,  Kara  pepoc  is  rather  ‘bit  by 
bit,  part  by  part,  severally’. 

J.  WHITEPIORNE 


4954.  Petition  regarding  Extortion 

Gamb.  UL  Add.  Ms.  4069  8.2  x  21  cm  c.49 

This  papyrus  was  first  published  in  the  form  of  a  short  description  as  II  394 : 
‘Conclusion  of  a  similar  petition  [to  393  =  SB  XIV  11902]  complaining  of  the 
extortion  of  24  drachmae  and  a  Ipcdriov  worth  16  drachmae’  (P.  Oxy.  II  p.  314). 
A  full  edition  is  given  here  since  the  text  belongs  to  the  same  dossier  as  4953.  We 
find  a  similar  combination  of  extorted  money  and  clothing  (a  linen  tunic)  in  II  285. 

The  back  is  presumed  to  be  blank.  The  text  was  transcribed  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  is  published  courtesy  of  the  Syndics  of  Cambridge  University  Library. 


T]epp,avu<ov  AvroKparopoc 

Kara  pcepoc  a pyiyp'iov)  (Spaypcdc)  Akocl 

reccapec  a(f>apTracac 

pbov  Ipdriov  a£iov  dpyiypiov)  (Spaced tv)  ig 
5  Ioct’  eivat  dpy(vpiov)  (8pcr\ju,ac)  p.  Si[o  a- 
£1001  hiaXafieiv  /car’  av- 
rov  (he  lav  col  hoKrji. 

3  1.  reccapac  3,  4,  5  apy  5—6  1.  d£iu> 

‘.  .  .  Germanicus  Imperator  twenty-four  drachmas  of  silver,  bit  by  bit  (?),  having  seized  from 
me  a  cloak  worth  16  drachmas,  so  that  it  is  (in  total)  40  drachmas  of  silver.  I  therefore  request  that  you 
proceed  against  him  as  you  may  see  fit.’ 

2-3  (§ paypac)  etKocL  reccapec  was  no  doubt  governed  by  a  verb  such  as  Sieceae  in  the  lost  part 
of  the  line;  cf.  II  285  12-13. 

3  atpapTrdcac.  Cf.  285  10  apr/pnacev. 

N.  GONIS 

4955.  Military  Roster 

32  4B.go/E(i-3)a  10.9  x  24.6  cm  Late  first  /  early  second  century 

Plate  X 

One  large  and  one  smaller  fragment  that  can  be  joined  together.  The  left  half 
of  the  smaller  fragment,  as  well  as  some  other  bits,  are  lost.  The  papyrus  preserves 
a  left  margin  of  c. 2.3  cm  and  a  bottom  margin  of  3.5  cm;  top  and  right  margins 
lost.  A  sheet-joint  is  visible  1.8  cm  away  from  the  left  edge  of  the  papyrus;  the 
back  is  blank.  The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres,  in  a  so-called  rustic  capital.  Such 
scripts  are  attested  in  several  other  Latin  papyri  dating  from  the  first  and  second 
centuries  ad  (see  below).  In  the  left  margin,  there  are  remains  of  a  few  letters  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  cursive  script,  presumably  by  a  different  hand,  which  are  clearly  the  ends 
of  Roman  cognomina.  This  suggests  that  we  have  a  tomos  synkollesimos  of  military 
reports  or  similar  documents.  There  are  no  lectional  signs  or  punctuation.  The 
symbol  used  for  centuria  is  attested,  in  various  shapes,  in  other  Latin  papyri;  see  e.g. 
ChLA  X  411.42  (156),  IV  275.12  =  735  12  (205),  IV  270.12  (iii),  XLII  1213  fr.  b.10, 
and  fr.  c. 5  (225-250).  On  Latin  texts  found  in  Oxyrhynchus,  see  J.  D.  Thomas  in 
Oxyrhynchus :  A  City  and  its  Texts  231—43. 

Column  ii  is  a  list,  in  Latin,  of  the  names  of  seventeen  soldiers  preceded  by 
the  centuries  to  which  they  belong  (the  names  of  five  of  these  are  preserved).  The 
names  are  preceded  by  assignments  to  duty,  which  correspond  to  topographical 
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locations,  all  but  one  probably  civic  or  urban  facilities:  castello, portico,  amphothia\tur\ 
(presumably  amphitheatro  was  intended;  see  ii  20  n ),fistulis  (water-pipes),  alabastrona 
(quarry).  In  the  smaller,  upper  fragment,  the  irregular  line  spacing  suggests  that 
some  more  topographical  entries  stood  in  the  missing  left  part  of  the  sheet.  The 
names  add  up  to  seventeen,  corresponding  to  the  total  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet.  Thus  no  names  are  missing  at  the  top,  although  presumably  there  was 
originally  some  sort  of  heading,  now  lost.  All  nomina  and  cognomina  appearing  in  this 
papyrus  are  found  either  in  H.  Solin,  O.  Salomies,  Repertorium  nominum  gentilium  et 
cognominum  Latinorum  (1994),  or  in  I.  Kajanto,  The  Latin  Cognomina  (1965).  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  Gaii  Iulii  (ii  10,  12,  27,  and  perhaps  15),  as  well  as  a  Marcus  Antonius 
(ii  2),  points  to  the  earlier  first  century.  The  four  Titi  Flauii  (ii  6,  22,  24,  25),  however, 
can  hardly  predate  69,  when  Vespasian  became  emperor.  The  names  do  not  show 
any  influence  from  later  dynasties;  notably  there  are  no  Ulpii  or  Aelii,  which  would 
point  to  the  period  98-138.  In  E  Gen.  lat.  1  (=  GPL  106  =  ChLA  I  7  =  S.  Daris, 
Documenti  per  la  storia  dell’esercito  romano  in  Egitto  no.  10  =  RMR  nos.  9,  10,  37,  58, 
68),  a  military  register  of  81-90,  one  finds  names  also  attested  here,  such  as  Titus 
Flauius  Valens  (?)  and  Gaius  Iulius  Longus.  In  VII 1022  (=  RMR  87),  a  Latin  enrol¬ 
ment  list  of  recruits  dating  from  103,  Gaii  Iulii  appear  twice  (but  no  Flauii).  A  date 
in  the  late  first  or  early  second  century  therefore  seems  probable.  It  would  suit  the 
dating  of  the  script,  which  is  a  less  formal  example  of  ChLA  XXV  785  (=  PSI  XI 
1183;  45-54).  Other  possible  parallels  are  P.  Here.  817  (=  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II. 1  4; 
31  bc  -  ad  79),  ChLA  I  7  (=  P.  Gen.  lat.  1;  81/90),  X  456  +  XI  468  (95),  XU  1191 
(i/ii),  P.  Mich.  VII  430a  (-  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II.  1  10;  before  1 15),  ChLA  X  422 
(=  BGU  VII 1689  =  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II.  1  9;  122-145).  The  names  do  not  give  any 
clue  as  to  whether  this  was  an  auxiliary  cohort  or  a  legion. 

This  looks  like  a  guard  roster,  parallels  of  which  can  be  found  in  R.  O.  Fink, 
Roman  Military  Records  on  Papyrus  nos.  12-19;  see  esp.  15  introd.  The  soldiers  have 
been  placed  at  strategic  locations,  either  in  pairs  or  singly.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  town  or  region  in  question.  The  mention  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
alabaster  quarries  makes  it  unlikely  that  we  are  dealing  with  Oxyrhynchus;  on  the 
theatre  of  Oxyrhynchus,  see  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Tombs  of  the  Courtiers  and  Oxyrhynkhos 
(1925)  14-16  (repr.  in  Oxyrhynchus :  A  City  and  its  Texts  52-4);  A.  Lukaszewicz,  Les  Edi¬ 
fices  publics  dans  les  villes  de  I’Egypte  romaine  (1986)  60,  170-71;  D.  M.  Bailey  in  Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus:  A  City  and  its  Texts  70-90.  Antinoopolis  might  provide  a  better  fit  with  some  of 
the  topographical  features  mentioned;  A.  Bernand,  Les  Portes  du  desert  (1984)  29-46, 
quotes  the  description  of  the  site  of  Antinoopolis  made  by  E.  Jomard  in  La  Descrip¬ 
tion  de  I’Egypte ;  Bailey,  loc.  cit.  70-71,  listing  a  colonnade  (33),  an  amphitheatre  (34), 
baths  (41)  that  could  justify  the  presence  of  water-pipes,  and  quarries  (44).  However, 
the  onomastics  and  the  palaeography  militate  against  a  date  after  130  (see  above) 
and  the  ‘amphitheatre’  at  Antinoopolis  is  in  fact  a  theatre  (Descr.  de  I’Egypte  iv  pi.  53). 
The  only  place  in  Egypt  at  which  an  amphitheatre  is  reasonably  securely  attested 
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is  Alexandria,  close  to  Nicopolis;  see  J.  McKenzie,  The  Architecture  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt  (2007)  400  n.  49;  D.  M.  Bailey,  ‘Classical  Architecture  in  Roman  Egypt’,  in  M. 
Henig  (ed.),  Architecture  and  Architectural  Sculpture  in  the  Roman  Empire  (1990)  121—37,  at 
123.  In  that  case,  these  soldiers  would  probably  be  legionaries.  This,  however,  does 
not  fit  very  well  with  the  mention  of  an  alabaster  quarry;  the  nearest  to  Alexandria 
appear  to  be  in  the  Fayum  and  south-east  of  Cairo  (see  ii  26  n.).  Whatever  the  case, 
the  papyrus  could  have  found  its  way  to  Oxyrhynchus  among  the  papers  carried 
there  by  a  veteran  after  his  discharge;  or  it  could  have  simply  been  discarded  by 
a  soldier  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  Oxyrhynchus. 

Col.  i 

]  _  _  _  ens 

]t.  "... 

3 

5  ]  us 

1" 

]  manus 

Col.  ii 

( m .  2) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

5  (topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(topographical  entry) 

10  (century) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(century) 
castello 

is  c(enturia)  Faiani  Crispi 

c(enturia)  Clodi  Capitoni 
portico 


\i  (fVoconius  Satu[rninus 
]  M  Antonius  Cl  _\ 

3 

]  M  Tullius  [ 

3 

]  T  Flauius  [ 

3 

]  M Dellius  Quint,[ 

3 

]  C  Iulius  Firmu[s 

3 

]  C Iulius  Crispi 
]  QVettius  Pude[ 

C  [ . ]  us  5c[ 

CAnnaeiusB  [ 
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c(enturia)  Faiani  Crispi 

P  Vettius  D[ 

c.(enturia)  Septim[i\ 

M  Acillius  T[ 

amphothia\tur\ 
c(enturia)  Iuli  Saturnini 

L  Antoniu[s 

c(enturia)  Septimi 

T Flauius  Va[ 

fistulis 

c(enturia)  Faiani 

7  Flauius  Maio\r 

c(enturia)  Clodi  Capitoni 

T Flauius  Sceuo[la 

alabastrona 
c(enturia)  Ti  Iuli 

C  Iulius  Lon[g- 

sum(ma)  XVII  ededit  P  Ac  _  [ 

casteW 

(...) 

Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus 

(...) 

Marcus  Antonius  Cl(.  .  .) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

Marcus  Tullius  (.  .  .) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

Titus  Flauius  (.  .  .) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

Marcus  Dellius  Quint(.  .  .) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

Gaius  Iulius  Firmus 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

Gaius  Iulius  Crisp(us?) 

(Century) 

Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns?) 

At  the  reservoir: 

Century  of  Faianus  Crispus 

C(.  .  ,)us  Sc(.  .  .) 

Century  of  Clodius  Capito 

Gaius  Annaeius  B(.  .  .) 

At  the  colonnade : 

Century  of  Faianus  Crispus 

Publius  Vettius  D(.  .  .) 

Century  of  Septimius 

Marcus  Acillius  T(.  .  .) 

At  the  amphitheatre  (?): 

Century  of  Iulius  Saturninus 

Lucius  Antonius  (.  .  .) 

Century  of  Septimius 

Titus  Flauius  Va(.  .  .) 

At  the  water-pipes : 

Century  of  Faianus 

Titus  Flauius  Maior 

Century  of  Clodius  Capito 

Titus  Flauius  Scaeuola 

At  the  quarry: 

Century  of  Tiberius  Iulius 

Gaius  Iulius  Long(.  .  .) 

Total  of  17  (men).  Publius  Ac{.  .  .)  presented  (the  list) 


Col.  i 

1  ]  ms.  Perhaps  Valeris ,  Pudens  (see  ii  13)  or  Qlemens  (ii  2). 

7  \rnanus.  Perhaps  Ger\ manus  or  Fir\manus. 

Col.  ii 

1  Presumably  the  genitive  ending  of  the  name  of  the  century  at  the  left. 

8  M  Dellius  Quint[.  The  rather  unusual  gentilicium  Dellius  is  listed  in  W.  Schulze,  fur  Gesckichte 
lateirdscher  Eigennamen  (1904,  repr.  1991)  423. 

12  Crisp[.  Presumably  Crisp[us  or  Crisp[inus. 

13  Pudefi.  Presumably  Pude[ns. 

14  The  occurrence  of  fistulis  in  23  suggests  that  castello  here  refers  to  a  reservoir  (a  common 
meaning;  cf.  Frontinus,  Aq.  106),  rather  than  a  fort  or  military  installation,  which  would  in  any  case  be 
less  likely  to  need  a  detail  of  a  pair  of  soldiers  on  guard. 

15  C  [ . ]  us  Sc[.  C  [ Iul\ius  seems  too  short  to  fill  the  gap.  5V[  is  possible,  though  less  likely. 

16  and  25  Clodi  Capitoni.  One  would  expect  Capitonis.  Final  -s  is  more  stable  than  final  -m;  see 
J.  N.  Adams,  02,53  (2003)  538.  This  genitive  was  apparently  attracted  by  the  2nd  decl.  genitive  Ctodi. 

17  portico.  For  the  shift  to  the  (locatival)  ablative  singular,  seej.  N.  Adams,  JRS  85  (1995)  no, 
with  parallels  from  Vindolanda.  The  word  porticus  usually  belongs  to  the  4th  declension.  For  parallels 
to  the  shift  to  the  2nd  declension,  see  PSI IX  1026  B  1  (=  CPL  117  =  ChLA  XXV  784;  Caesarea  Pal., 
150)  in po[r]tico.  CIL  VI  15048.6  portico  suo.  On  colonnades  in  cities  of  Roman  Egypt,  see  Lukaszewicz, 
Les  Edifices  publics  180-81,  and  LXIV  4441  passim. 

20  amphothia\[turJ.  This  looks  like  a  clumsy  rendering  of  amphitheatro ,  although  the  Greek  word 
appiOearpov  is  not  attested  in  papyri.  The  vowel  change  amphi- /  ampho-  is  hard  to  explain,  and  there 
are  no  parallels  either  in  Gignac,  Grammar  or  in  Mayser,  Grammatik;  there  may  be  an  analogy  with 
e.g.  dp,<f>brepoi.  For  -thia-  instead  of  - thea see  Audollent,  Dejix.  tab.  250b.  16  desub  ampitiatri  corona.  The 
scribe  may  have  realized  that  his  ending  in  -tur  was  improper,  and  crossed  it  out;  apparently,  he  did 
not  write  tro  for  tur. 

21  c(entmia)  Iuli  Saturnini.  A  recruit  named  Gaius  Iulius  Saturninus  is  attested  in  VII  1022  19 
(103),  probably  not  the  same  person.  The  different  elements  of  the  name  are  all  too  common  to  allow 
an  identification. 

22  T Flauius  Vq[.  A  Titus  Flauius  Vale[  is  attested  in  P  Gen.  lat.  1  =  RMR  10.17  an<i  9'34- 

23  fistulis.  The  water-pipes  could  control  the  supply  either  of  the  baths  or  of  a  public  foun¬ 
tain. 

24  c(enturia)  Faiani.  For  the  unusual  gentilicium  Faianius,  see  Schulze,  fur  Gesckichte  lateinischer 
Eigennamen  185. 

26  alabastrona.  This  must  derive  from  the  Greek  accusative  of  aXafiacrpaiv,  as  in  SB  1 4639.3-4 
(209)  KciTaSiKacdcvra  ds  a\a^acTpd)\va.  The  word  is  not  attested  in  any  papyrus  from  Oxyrhynchus, 
nor  is  the  Latin  form  found  either  in  ThlL  or  in  OCD.  In  Plin.  Nat.  5.61,  Alabastron  transcribes  Greek 
gen.  pi.,  whereas  in  37.109,  Alabastrum  is  acc.  n.  sing.  For  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  accusa¬ 
tive  without  preposition  in  a  similar  context,  see  J.  N.  Adams,  Bilingualism  and  the  Latin  Language  (2003) 
723-4;  id.,  CQ, 53  (2003)  551-2.  The  precise  location  of  this  quarry  is  uncertain.  PSI  VII  822.4-5  (h), 
a  document  of  unknown  provenance,  mentions  Antinoopolis  as  well  as  quarry-workers:  evpov  [  ro[y|c 
aAafiacrpiove'iTac.  Alabaster  quarries  in  Het-nub,  close  to  Antinoopolis,  are  mentioned  by  K.  Fitzler, 
Steinbruche  und  Bergwerke  im  ptolemdischen  und  romischen  Agypten  (1910)  108,  although  there  is  no  ancient 
record  for  them;  he  also  registers  some  in  the  neighbouring  Hermopolite  nomc  (121),  where  Alabas¬ 
tron  polis  was  located.  See  also  R.  Klemm  and  D.  D.  Klemm,  Steine  und  Steinbruche  im  alten  Agypten 
(T993)-  The  known  alabaster  quarries  closest  to  Alexandria  appear  to  be  those  at  Wadi  Gerrawi  near 
Cairo  (Klemm-Klemm  53,  fig.  1,  200)  and  in  the  Fayum  (Fitzler  no,  and  the  quarry  mentioned  in  SB 
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I  4639,  above).  For  a  soldier  of  in  Cyrenaica  assigned  to  duty  in  a  limestone  quarry  see  P.  Gen.  lat. 
i  =  RMR  q.d-e  4. 

27  C  lulius  Jj>n\g — .  Presumably  Lon\gus,  although  Lon\ginus  is  also  possible.  There  are  two  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  name  Gaius  Iulius  Longus  in  P.  Gen.  lat.  1  =  RMR  9.11-12. 

28  sum(ma)  XVII  ededit  P  Ac  _  [.The  total  number  of  men  listed  in  the  document  is  indeed  seven¬ 
teen.  See  also  P.  Brook.  24.25  (Thebais,  c.215)  summa  qui  decesserunt,  mil(ites)  XXX,  T.  Vindol.  II  i54-25 
summa  eor[um]  XXXI.  For  a  parallel  to  ededit  (instead  of  the  regular  edidit),  see  CIL  VI  31850.8.  Rather 
than  resolving  sum(mam)  and  regarding  it  as  the  direct  object  of  ededit,  we  should  understand  a  break 
in  the  sense  after  the  numeral;  the  name  of  the  person  submitting  the  report  is  paralleled  e.g.  in 
T.  Vindol.  Ill  574.  The  verb  edo  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Latin  military  documents,  but  see  OLD 
s.v.  10. 

P.  SCHUBERT 


4956-4957.  Two  Census  Declarations 

These  two  declarations  are  sufficiently  similar,  both  extremely  narrow  like 
SB  XXII  15465  and  15466  (11  and  7  cm  wide,  respectively),  to  raise  the  question 
whether  they  might  have  been  part  of  a  tomos  synkollesimos  together.  But  they  con¬ 
cern  different  villages,  Peenno  and  Sesphtha,  in  different  toparchies;  it  is  perhaps 
just  chance  that  they  also  have  in  common  that  neither  declarant  has  a  legal  father; 
the  more  complete  (4957)  lacks  an  address  to  any  official,  and  it  is  altogether  not 
obvious  why  they  would  have  been  filed  together.  Moreover,  the  second  seems  to 
preserve  part  of  the  original  edges.  Together,  however,  they  add  substantially  to  the 
small  group  of  three  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  previously  known  from  the  census 
of  145/6,  for  which  see  R.  S.  Bagnall,  B.  W.  Frier,  The  Demography  of  Roman  Egypt 
(1994)  232-3;  no  additional  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  for  that  census  have  been 
published  in  the  interim  (see  the  addenda  in  the  digital  reprint,  2006).  They  follow, 
as  far  as  preserved,  the  normal  Oxyrhynchite  formulary  of  the  period  for  the  /car  ’ 
OIKLO.V  aTroypaprj,  for  which  see  M.  Hombert,  C.  Preaux,  Recherches  sur  le  recensement 
dans  I’Egypte  Romaine  (P.  L.-Bat.  5:  1952)  79,  91,  in,  and  119-21. 


4956.  Census  Declaration 

75/22(a)  4.8  x17.8  cm  146/7 

Plate  XI 

The  three  fragments  do  not  connect,  but  no  more  than  a  line  or  two  is  missing 
between  the  second  and  third  fragments,  depending  on  the  degree  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion.  The  amount  lost  between  the  first  and  second  depends  on  how  many  (if  any) 
persons  were  declared. 

The  hand  is  largely  bilinear  and  detached,  with  some  serifs,  resembling 
a  bookhand  (cf.  Roberts,  Greek  Literary  Hands  nos.  11,  13-14). 
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Fr.  1 

rrapa  Tv€(j)ep[d)Toc 
Xprjpear'fovca  [/xyr(poc)  Cev- 
7raird)T0C  Avt[  c. 5 
pbGTCL  KVplo\v  tov  avrrjc 
5  avSpoc  IJavex[d>Tov 

Appuvaoc  ap,<p[oTepa)v 
a,7ro  ITee(vvcu).  a7To[ypacj>op,ai 
Kara  ra  KeA[evc9ev- 
ra  vi to  OvaAcp'i[ov 

10  npoKXov  to[v  rjyefovevcavroc) 

rrpoc  rrjv  tov  8[lcA06vtoc 
9  ( erovc )  Avtu. >vi[vov 
Kaicapoc  tov  fvpiov 
kclt’  oIk( iav)  avoyplaiprjv 
15  to  V7rapx(ov)  ( rrpoTepov )  Wfva- 

jxoyvioc  T\  c. 5 
tov  xTevap,o[vvioc 
perjTpoc  7V[  C. 5 

ev  Tjj  a(vTfj)  HeCyvaj)  _  p,e- 
20  poc  OLK.(ia c)  Kal  Ka[p.apac 

koI  auA (fjc)  Kal  efepcov 
Xpr]CTT]plcx)v  [/coi- 
VOJVlfdlv)  TT pOC  [  C. 5 

Acuy[. 


Frr.  2—3 


I  c.  8  Kal  opivvoo] 
[AvTOKpaTopa  Kai-] 
cap]  a  T\ltov  AlAlov 
ASpi,av6v  A[vtojvlvov 
5  CefiacTOV  Evfefirj 

vypovc)  Kal  in’  \aArjdelac 
[cTnScSajKcvai] 

[t T)V  TrpOK€LpLC-\ 
vrjy  a7r[oypa(/)7)r 
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10  Kal  pcrjje  em[£evov 
fjbr]T€  'Pa>[xa[LOV 
ixrjre  AXe^[av8pea 
/ir]8’  aX(Xov)  [fir]8eva 
o](./c[eiv  pnr/Se 

Fr.  i 

2  1.  xpr)p,aTi^ovcr)c  7  He6  12  9)  14  ot"  1 5  vnapxa  1 9  u  Pie 

20  01"  22  auA  23  vaivi* 

Frr.  2+3 

6  uy‘  13  aA 

‘From  Tnepheros  officially  described  as  daughter  of  mother  [Senjpapos  daughter  of  Ant — , 
with  as  guardian  her  husband  Panechotes  son  of  Harmiysis,  both  from  Peeno.  I  register  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  former  prefect  Valerius  Proculus,  for  the  house-by-house  registration  of  the  past 
9th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar  the  lord,  the  — th  part  belonging  to  me,  formerly  of  Psenamounis  son 
of  T — ,  grandson  of  Psenamounis,  mother  Tn — ,  in  the  same  Peeno,  of  a  house  and  storeroom  and 
courtyard  and  other  appurtenances,  owned  jointly  with  . .  .  [break]  and  I  swear  by  Imperator  Caesar 
Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius  that  I  have  submitted  the  aforesaid  declaration 
properly  and  truthfully  and  that  neither  foreigner  nor  Roman  nor  Alexandrian  nor  anyone  else  is 
living  (in  it)  nor  .  . 

Fr.  1 

2-3  [Cev\-naTTWToc.  The  name  had  previously  occurred  in  SB  XXII 15441,  a  Theban  mummy 
label  of  the  third/fourth  century:  Cevnaira){c).  (It  is  of  course  possible  that  Civ-,  common  in  the 
Oxyrhynchite  nome,  appeared  instead  of  Civ-)  Flavcbc  is  better  attested  (see  the  few  instances  in  Pre- 
isigke,  Namenbuch,  and  Foraboschi,  Onomasticon,  where  the  reference  to  P.  Erl.  109.32  is  to  be  deleted), 
but  not  apparently  from  the  Oxyrhynchite.  No  Demotic  version  seems  to  be  listed  in  Luddeckens, 
Demotisch.es  Namenbuch. 

2  xp//j.cm'£ovca,  1.  -ovcrjc.  The  idiom  xpiJp.a.Tt£ouca  prjrpoc  is  a  distinctively  Oxy¬ 

rhynchite  way  of  saying  what  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  is  expressed  with  the  word  andri op,  i.e.,  with  no 
legal  father;  see  M.  Malouta,  Pap.  Congr.  XXIV (2007)  615 ff. 

3  Perhaps  Avt[ojvIov  or  J4vr[dT0c. 

4  Perhaps  abbreviated  avT. 

7  Peenno  was  in  the  Middle  toparchy;  its  attestations  belong  to  the  first  three  centuries  of 
our  era  (Pruneti,  I  centn  abiiati  delFOssirinchite  141).  The  last  word  in  the  line  was  perhaps  abbreviated 
arroyp^. 

9-10  On  L.  Valerius  Proculus,  see  G.  Bastianini,  £PE  17  (1975)  289-go  and  38  (1980)  82;  W. 
Habcrmann,  yPE  117  (1997)  180-82.  He  is  clearly  described  as  former  prefect  in  SB  XXII 15466  and 
in  4957,  dated  to  20  and  22  February  147,  respectively  ;  these  are  the  earliest  secure  evidence  for  his 
having  left  office.  One  may  thus  safely  resolve  the  abbreviations  as  riyep.ov(evcavToc)  in  P.  Corn.  17 
=  SB  XX  14304.6  and  P.  Bad.  IV  75R9,  of  10  and  11  March,  as  Habermann  has  shown.  It  is  likely 
that  the  aorist  participle  is  to  be  restored  here  also,  though  cf.  I  171  desc.  =  SB  XXII  i5353-5>  also 
of  Year  10  (146/7),  which  refers  to  him  as  tov  fyep-ovoc,  The  later  date  in  BGU  II  378  docs  not  refer 
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to  Proculus,  as  Habermann  has  demonstrated.  Proculus’  successor,  M.  Petronius  Honoratus,  is  not 
attested  until  summer. 

15  p,oi  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

18  Probably  oc]  (perhaps  abbreviated),  as  in  the  name  of  the  declarant;  the  former 

owner  of  the  part  of  a  house  was  thus  probably  a  relative. 

19  It  is  possible  that  no  portion  was  specified,  given  the  limited  space  available. 

20  Ka[p.apac.  i<a[rayelov  is  another,  though  statistically  less  likely,  possibility.  Kapapa  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  vaulted  room;  see  Husson,  OIKIA  123-8.  Whether  it  is  distinguished  from  the  house  here 
because  it  was  a  basement  and  thought  of  separately  (Husson  124  cites  P,  Lips.  I  3,  oIkc a  .  .  .  vcf>  1 )v 
Kapapa)  or  because  it  was  a  separate  storeroom,  the  meaning  it  commonly  takes  on,  is  hard  to  say. 

23—4  A-noX]  |Ao)v[? 

Frr.  2-3 

14  'Phis  extended  version  of  the  oath  formula  is  also  found  in  SB  XXII  15465.14-15,  com¬ 
pleted  with  I)(o  Tcov  TTpoKupAvon’,  and  in  15466.35 i- 7>  where  it  is  completed  more  fully  with  y.ryV 
aitoypd((f>zcdai)  cboj  tu>v  irpo  Keif  1  ( evu>v)  ovopArfov)  ei  (1.  if)  evoyioc)  eirjv  ra>  opKip. 

4957.  Census  Declaration 

75/22(0)  8.5  X  18.5  cm  22  February  147 

The  hand  of  the  body  of  the  declaration  is  an  irregular  cursive,  followed  by 
a  signature  by  a  slow  writer  in  an  ungainly  hand. 

7 rapa  /leoyjVJdroc  y prjpLa-rlaxvT^oc ) 
p-\j]]T{poc)  Tavovcfsioc  arro  C[ec]c<f>da 
rfjc  Kara)  TOTrapyeiae.  a.7Toy(pa<f)op,cu ) 
ra  Kara  KeXevovcdevT a 
5  vtto  OvaXeplov  /7p[6]/cAou 

tov  fjyepcovevcavToe  7rp[o]c 
rf/v  tov  SieXdovTOc  d  (erotic) 

Av tcovlvov  Kalcapoc  tov 
Kvplov  ko.t’  of/re[iar  cl\t Toy(pacj)fjv) 

10  C7]pcaivco^_  _  ]]  epcavTOV  avaypa- 
(f>opievov  err l  rrjc  avTrjc  Cic- 
c (f>9a  iv  rote  errt  Kcu/u7yc  ava- 
Xapcpcavopievoic  avrov  ipie 
Aeovrav  tov  Trp[oye]ypapi[j,evp[v] 

15  areyvov  acrpiov  (vac.)  (ctcXv)  yu. [?] . 

rrp(ocyiv€TCu)  npevedae  vibe  p,r)T(pbc)  ApTtfUTOC 
[vac)  (ctcuv)  1/3.  (vac.) 

TTp(ocyiveTCu)  ITaverfieuc  aSeXcj) be  yovecov 
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to )v  avrcov  (vac.)  (ercor)  a. 

20  y(vvaiKec)‘  ’Aprepuc  Tlaver^evc  p,rjT{poc)  Clvtt{ivct(  ) 
yvvrj  p.ov  areyvoc  acrjpioc  (ir tov)  A/3, 

Tavovc/nc  Ovycnrjp  apbcjiorepwv  (ircov)  ta. 
kcli  opLvvoj  AvroKparopa 
Kalcapa  Tlrov  AZAiov  ASpiavov 
25  Avtoovlvov  Cefiacrov  Evcef3rjv 

aArjdrj  eivai  ra  Trpoyeypap.p.e- 
va.  ( erovc )  i  AvTOKpa[ropoc ]  Kalcapoc 
Titov  AlAlov  A8\pia]vov  Avrcovivov 
Cef3acr[ov  Evce/3ov]c  Meyelp  Krj. 

30  (m.  2)  AeovT[ac  6  7rpoye]ypap,e- 

voc  eTnS[e8a)Ka  Kal  opcco- 
pL£Xa  top  \0pK0v. 

I  xp7j/j,arLcavr  2  pc[vY  2,11-12  1.  Cec<j>9a  3  1.  ro-rrapyCc  3,9  arroy } 

4  1.  kclto.  ra  KtXfiVcflcvTtj.  p  9  1-  ettKiav  10  €  of  epi,avTov  written  over  original  p,ai : 

13  1.  -XapfiavopLevoic  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  27  L  16,  18  p  16  fo?T  1.  Aprep-iSoc 

20  y  1.  riaveT^evTOC  p.rjTcivnp.v"  25  1.  EvaEfirj  30  1.  7 rpoyeypap,p,e-  31 2 * 4  1-  -H-0Ka 

‘From  Leontas  officially  described  as  son  of  mother  Tanouphis,  from  Sesphtha  of  the  Lower 
toparchy.  I  register  according  to  the  orders  of  the  former  prefect  Valerius  Proculus  for  the  house- 
by-house  registration  of  the  past  9th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar  the  lord,  declaring  myself,  registered 
in  the  same  Sesphtha  in  the  property  registered  in  the  village,  myself  Leontas  the  aforementioned, 
without  a  trade,  without  scars,  4o[+?]  years  old.  Additionally,  Pmysthas  my  son  by  mother  Artemis,  12 
years  old.  Additionally,  Panetbeus  his  brother  from  the  same  parents,  1  year  old. 

‘Women:  Artemis  daughter  of  Panetbeus  and  Sinpmyst( ),  my  wife,  without  a  trade,  without 
scars,  32  years  old.  Tanouphis,  daughter  of  both  (of  us),  n  years  old.  And  I  swear  by  Imperator  Cae¬ 
sar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius  that  the  aforewritten  facts  are  true.  Year  10  of 
Imperator  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Mecheir  28. 

(2nd  hand)  ‘I,  Leontas,  the  aforementioned,  have  submitted  and  sworn  the  oath.’ 

1  For  xpvy an'cavT(oc),  see  4956  fr.  1.2-3  n-  The  aorist  is  surprising;  when  it  appears  in  such 
phrases,  it  usually  stresses  a  change  of  legal  designation  intervening  since  a  point  in  the  past  or  at 
least  (as  in  II  271,  where  it  refers  specifically  to  being  IUpc-qc  tt)c  eTnyovrjc)  the  fact  that  a  particular 
status  was  held  at  the  time  of  a  past  transaction.  Although  the  sigma  and  alpha  are  damaged,  reading 
£0  is  not  possible. 

2  I  have  not  found  another  instance  of  Cicada  with  doubled  sigma,  although  forms  omitting 
sigma  altogether  are  known  and  theta  is  sometimes  dropped.  For  gemination  of  sigma  generally  see 

Gignac,  Grammar  i  159.  The  village  is  attested  over  virtually  the  entire  Graeco-Roman  period  (Pruneti, 
/  centri  abitati  174). 

4  The  inversion  of  Kara  and  ra  is  striking;  despite  damage  to  the  surface,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  read  the  remains  otherwise.  This  formula  was  new  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  in  this  census 
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(Plombert-Prcaux,  Recherches  i  x  i),  and  the  scribe  was  evidently  not  yet  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  form 
KeXevovcdevra,  cf.  Gignac,  Grammar  i  215. 

5  For  Valerius  Proculus,  see  4956  Fr.  1.9-20  n. 

12-13  I  do  not  know  of  a  parallel  for  this  phrase  in  the  census  declarations,  but  Hombert— 
Preaux,  Recherches  in,  note  that  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  give  more  information  about  the  origin  of 
ownership  of  property  than  those  from  other  nomes.  For  avaAap.fiav<x>  in  the  sense  of  ‘porter  dans  les 
roles’,  see  P  Thmouis  I  69.20  n.,  citing  Preisigke,  WB I  94  s.v.  (12). 

16  At  the  start  (also  in  18),  a  rho  surmounted  with  a  curve  concave  downward,  suggesting  np( ). 
For  the  use  of  -npNyiverai)  to  indicate  an  additional  person  in  a  declaration  I  can  cite  no  direct  par¬ 
allel,  but  cf.  the  Oxyrhynchite  gerousia  declaration  PSI  XII  i24oa.9  and  b.7,  where  it  stands  after  the 
name  but  before  the  characteristic  areyvoc  aoj/roc. 

The  name  TlpcvcB ac,  otherwise  unattested,  is  simply  the  well-known  name  Mvcdac  prefixed 
with  the  masculine,  definite  article.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Arsinoite  rather  than  the  Oxyrhynchite, 
but  as  Dr  Gonis  points  out,  Sesphtha  was  not  very  far  from  the  Arsinoite.  The  grandmother’s  name 
in  line  20  is  evidently  formed  by  prefixing  ‘the  daughter  of’  in  its  characteristic  Oxyrhynchite  form  to 
this  name,  although  with  tau  instead  of  theta  at  the  end. 

18  The  younger  son  has  been  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

19  The  indication  of  the  age  of  the  younger  son  has  been  corrected,  but  how  is  not  clear. 
There  is  a  clear  alpha  written  above  the  horizontal  of  the  year  sign.  This  is  followed  by  a  mass  of 
downward  strokes,  some  apparently  sinusoidal  but  one  vertical.  The  ages  otherwise  never  have  mark¬ 
ings  after  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  scribe  at  first  mistook  an  original  eta,  or  age  8,  for  an  alpha 
followed  by  a  sinusoidal  curve.  That  would  not,  however,  explain  why  he  did  not  (upon  realising  his 
error)  alter  the  first  part  of  the  letter  to  look  more  like  an  eta. 

19-20  The  paragraphos  is  written  just  on  top  of  y(vvaiK€c)  and  barely  distinguishable  from  its 
horizontal  abbreviation  stroke. 

20  yvvaiKec  as  heading  for  the  section  of  women  is  found  in  (e.g.)  SB  XXII  15465  (14.5-Ox-i); 
the  sequence  of  male  and  female  household  members  in  separate  sections  is  typical  of  the  Oxyrhyn¬ 
chite  nome.  For  Artemis’  mother’s  name,  not  previously  attested,  see  16  n.  The  sigma  seems  to  have 
been  written  over  the  upper  right  part  of  the  upsilon  as  an  afterthought. 

30-32  The  verbs  of  oath  and  submission  are  given  in  reverse  order  in  SB  XXII  15466.42-3. 
The  deformation  of  the  second  verb  is  striking,  but  it  is  paralleled  in  a  number  of  texts;  see  Gignac, 
Grammar  ii  304,  with  examples  of  6p,d>p,€xa  and  ci/xo/xeya.  The  papyrus  is  broken  off  at  the  bottom, 
but  it  is  possible  that  nothing  is  lost. 

R.  S.  BAGNALL 


4958.  Application  to  Acting  Strategus 

74/27(a)  7.5  x  25.5  cm  21  February  148 

Plate  XII 

An  application  to  Ischyrion,  royal  scribe  and  acting  strategus,  from  Onno- 
phris  son  of  Sambas,  a  tenant  farmer  seeking  to  continue  cultivating  a  holding  of 
royal  land. 

The  lease  of  the  land  had  originally  been  granted  to  Sambas,  Onnophris’s 
deceased  father,  and  Onnophris  had  apparently  expected  to  take  over  the  lease  on 
the  same  terms  on  his  demise;  in  fact  he  had  already  sown  the  land  (19-20).  But  an 
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overbid  for  the  right  to  cultivate  the  land  had  been  put  in  by  Sarapion,  freedman 
of  Petosorapis  (9),  by  offering  an  additional  payment  (18,  22,  25:  for  the  possible 
resolution  of  the  abbreviation,  see  18  n.). 

Onnophris,  as  ‘the  former  tenant  who  has  already  sown  the  land’  (18-20), 
now  claims  the  right  to  continue  as  lessee  for  the  present  Year  11  =  147/8.  He  un¬ 
dertakes,  ‘according  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  nome’  (21),  to  match  Sarapion’s 
additional  payment,  on  condition  that  it  is  removed  from  him  after  that  year  (23-5), 
that  the  right  of  farming  the  land  in  future  will  remain  with  him  on  the  original 
terms  which  he  had  paid  for  the  preceding  Year  10,  and  that  an  appropriate  deduc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  for  any  land  left  unflooded  or  artificially  irrigated  in  the  following 
Year  12. 

The  inclusion  of  these  standard  clauses  in  lines  26-32  shows  that  Onnophris 
intended  to  continue  farming  the  land  himself.  This  may  not  have  been  the  case 
with  Sarapion.  Initial  applications  to  lease  public  lands,  e.g.  P.  Sarapion  4.5  = 
P.  Strasb.  I  78  (Herm.,  127)  and  P.  Flor.  Ill  383  (Ant.,  232),  appear  to  show  that  the 
payment  of  the  additional  amount  might  entitle  the  successful  overbidder  to  sublet 
to  a  third  party  rather  than  work  the  land  himself.  So  this  may  have  been  what  at¬ 
tracted  Sarapion’s  opportunistic  overbid  in  the  present  case. 

For  some  discussion  of  related  texts,  see  Th.  Kruse,  Der  Konigliche  Schreiber  und 
die  Gauverwaltung  (2002)  578-81,  but  the  only  parallel  to  4958,  and  then  not  a  close 
one,  appears  to  be  SB  I  5672  (Herm.,  156/7;  not  discussed  by  Kruse).  This  too  is 
a  petition  to  the  strategus  concerning  a  lease  of  public  land;  there  is  reference  to 
the  offer  of  an  additional  payment,  and  the  complainants  also  describe  themselves 
as  npoyeovpyoi,  but  the  text  is  too  broken  to  be  of  much  help. 

There  is  no  kollesis.  The  back  is  blank. 

IcxvpiwvL  fi(actAtKU>)  yp(appaTet)  8ta8ey(op.er a>) 

Kal  to,  Kara  tt/v  crpa(r^ytav) 
vapct  ’ Ovvdxf>pioc  Capfiaroc 
tov  '0vvd>cf>p[LO c  p.'prpoc 
5  Corjptoc  avo  K[cb]prjc  Tav[a]e- 

COC.  7T pOCTT€7TTU) K€  p,Ol  Ca- 
panlcov  aneX evdepoc  IleTO- 
copdmoc  an’  ’O^vpvyxoov  no- 
Xecoc  vnepfia Xd>v  tco  evec- 
10  tcotl  La  (erei)  to  avaypacfiope- 

vov  ole  tov  p,€T7]XXaxoTa 
pov  varepa  Capfiav  ’Ovvco- 

<f>pLOC  TOV  ’ 0wcb(f>pLOC 

nepl  Ce<f>(X)  ok  tov  Empo- 


15  vovc  KXrjpov  fiaciXtKrjc 

yrjc  ( apovp  )_  d,  TrpoceveyKcb[v 
npoc  povov  to  ivecroc  i[a]  (eVoc) 
e  _(  )  ov.  oyoo  ovv  npoyeoopyoc 
wv  Kal  npootpvXaprjKibc 
20  TTjV  yrjv,  avaSeyo/xai  Ka¬ 

ra  to  tov  vopov  edoc 
to  vpoKelpevov  e  _  (  )  ev, 

em  TO)  peTOL  TO  €V€CTOC  La  (fiTOc) 

TrepLatpedrjceTaL  an  ipov 
25  to  TrpoKelpevov  e.(  )  e[v 

Kal  pevei  poi  rj  yea>pyla 
ini  povoic  tolc  to  8ieXd(ov) 
l  ( eVoc )  TeXecdeta  TeXicpaci. 
iav  Si  rtc  an [o  to]v  €icl\o]vt[oc 
30  (erouc)  ajSpoyoc  o)'  inrjVTXrjpo- 

vrj  yivrjTaL,  napaSex@VC€~ 
rat  poi.  ( Itovc )  ta  AvTOKparopoc 
Kalcapoc  T[Ito]v  AIXlov 
AS[p\Lavov  AvTwvelvov 
35  CefiacTOV  Evcefiovc, 

MeyAp  k$-  "OvvoocfipLC 
Capfi&TOC  emSeSaiKa. 

1  fifapfiiaSeXO  2  crpL  10,  28,  32  L  16  17,  23,  30  f  27  SieA 

34  1,  Avtiovlvov 

‘To  Ischyrion,  royal  scribe  acting  also  in  the  post  of  the  strategia,  from  Onnophris  son  of  Sambas 
the  son  of  Onnophris,  whose  mother  is  Soeris,  from  the  village  of  Tanais.  It  has  come  to  my  notice 
that  Sarapion,  freedman  of  Petosorapis  from  the  city  of  the  Oxyrhynchi,  has  made  an  overbid  for  the 
present  Year  11  for  the  landholding  registered  to  my  deceased  father  Sambas  son  of  Onnophris  the 
son  of  Onnophris  in  the  vicinity  of  Sepho,  from  the  kirns  of  Epimenes,  n  14  aroura(s)  of  royal  land, 
having  offered  a  single  ...  for  the  present  Year  n  only.  So  as  I  am  the  former  tenant  farmer  and  have 
sown  the  land  beforehand,  according  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  nome  I  undertake  (sc.  to  pay)  the 
aforementioned  single  .  .  .  ,  on  the  terms  that  the  aforementioned  single  .  .  .  will  be  removed  from 
me  after  the  present  Year  11,  and  the  right  of  farming  will  remain  with  me  on  the  terms  of  only  the 
payments  paid  for  the  past  Year  10,  and  if  from  the  coming  Year  12  any  land  should  become  either 
unflooded  or  artificially  irrigated  a  deduction  will  be  made  for  me. 

‘Year  11  of  Imperator  Caesar  Titus  Aclius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Mecheir  26. 
I,  Onnophris  son  of  Sambas,  have  submitted  (this).’ 

1-2  This  is  the  first  attestation  of  Ischyrion  as  acting  strategus  of  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome.  He 
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is  otherwise  known  as  royal  scribe  only  from  I  171  dcscr,  =  II  p.  208  =  SB  XXII  I5353:  J-  Whitehorne, 
Strategi  and  Royal  Scribes  of  Roman  Egypt 2  162. 

5-6  k[oj]ij.7]c  Tay[d]ecuc.  Tanais  was  located  in  the  Middle  Toparchy,  Sepho  in  the  adjacent 
Thmoisepho  Toparchy:  P.  Pruncti,  I centri  abitati  dell’Ossvrinchite  s.  w.  and  map, 

14-15  Emfjcevovc  KXrjpov.  The  kleros  of  Epimcnes  is  otherwise  known  from  PSI  X  1118.7;  see 
Pruned,  Aegyptus  55  (1975)  176. 

16  (apovp  )_  d.  The  unread  figure  might  be  e  or  1.  One  might  even  consider  reading  L  (Va), 
which  would  correspond  to  to  avaypapop-evov  in  10-11.  However,  it  would  make  no  commercial  sense 
for  Sarapion  to  offer  such  a  large  additional  payment  as  5  artabas  (see  below,  18  n.)  for  the  right  to 
lease  only  3A  aroura. 

18,  22,  25  e  (  )  ev.  The  initial  epsilon  is  definite,  with  its  tip  continuing  upwards  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  stroke  cut  through  by  a  horizontal  dash  above,  similar  to  that  which  marks  the  numeral  in  16.  Its 
resolution  remains  uncertain. 

J.  L.  Rowlandson,  who  had  not  seen  the  papyrus,  pointed  out  that  the  standard  term  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  offered  as  an  overbid  in  offers  to  lease  or  purchase  public  lands  or  property  is  emfe^a; 
see  P.  Ryl.  II  97.5  n.  for  discussion  of  the  term,  and  cf.  Ill  500  (130,  lease  of  public  land),  IV  721  and 
835  (13/14,  sale  of  crown  land),  P.  Flor.  Ill  368  (Herm.,  96).  E  Amh.  II  85  (Herm.,  78),  which  is  an 
application  to  the  exegetes  to  lease  land  held  in  trust  for  orphans,  stipulates  a  period  of  10  days  allowed 
for  the  offer  of  an  eV/tfe^a.  The  word  would  give  the  required  sense  for  the  context  and  fit  with  the 
preceding  neuter  singular  to  tt poKe'igcevov  in  22  and  25.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  one  could  refer 
to  ‘a  single  additional  payment’  without  specifying  an  amount.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  take  the 
abbreviation  mark  as  e(Tridep.a)  or  €Tr{ide^a). 

K.  A.  Worp  has  suggested  that  the  abbreviation  may  be  the  name  of  a  dry  measure,  the  amount 
of  which  constituted  the  overbid.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  only  likely  candidate  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  here  seems  to  be  ( rrevT)(apTa^iov );  the  word  is  not  attested,  but  cf.  XIV  1760  8-9  (n),  where 
we  find  the  adjective  irevTapTafhalov,  used  of  a  sack  of  this  size.  Compare  also  the  common  term 
rpuapTapLov.  For  its  abbreviation  cf.  XII  1445  3,  11  (ii)  or  P.  Graux  II  14.8  (pi.  vii),  where  the  term 
TTevTapTajUla,  ‘5  art.  percentage’,  is  written  as  e  followed  by  the  symbol  for  artaba.  An  argument  in 
favour  may  be  that  5  artabas  are  also  offered  as  the  Itt idtpea  in  III  500.  The  public  land  applied  for 
there  was  20  !4  arouras,  suggesting  that  5  artabas  as  a  lump  sum  may  have  been  a  standard  amount 
for  such  an  overbid,  tj)  Zv  might  accordingly  be  understood  as  ‘one  (or  ‘a  single’)  5  art.  measure 
full.’  We  should  not  therefore  be  looking  here  for  a  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  land  area  of 
5  (or  10)  !4  arouras  in  16. 

19  Trpo€UXapLr)Kwc.  *Trpol;v\ap,av  is  an  addendum  lexicis. 

28  TeXicp-acL.  Cf.  VII  1031  22. 

J.  WHITEHORNE 


4959.  Letter  of  Ammonius  to  his  Parents 

43  5B.66/F(i-2)a  13.5  x  20.5  cm  Second  century 

Ammonius,  who  is  or  has  been  a  gymnasiarch,  wrote  this  letter  to  Demetria 
and  Dius,  whom  he  calls  his  mother  and  father  (very  probably  but  not  certainly  his 
parents),  concerning  his  brother  Theon.  Theon  had  written  to  them  that  he  had 
caught  a  chill  but  had  recovered.  Demetria  and  Dius,  however,  were  apparently  still 
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worried  about  Theon’s  health,  and  Ammonius  tries  to  reassure  them.  He  swears  to 
the  gods  that  Theon  has  fully  recovered,  and  no  residue  of  his  illness  has  remained. 

The  letter  shows  a  very  good  command  of  Greek.  There  are  no  errors,  save 
for  a  common  phonetic  spelling  (4,  14).  Iota  adscript  is  used  whenever  required. 
The  sophisticated  language  borders  on  the  literary  and  has  some  prominent  ath¬ 
eistic  elements.  On  atticism  in  Greek  private  letters  and  letters  written  by  educated 
individuals,  see  S.  Witkowski,  Aegyptus  13  (1933)  529_4b  and  W.  Dollstiidt,  Gnechische 
Papyrusprivatbriefe  ingebildeter  Sprache  aus  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten  nach  Christus  (1934)- 

The  two  opening  lines  are  spaced  out  more  generously  than  the  rest  of 
the  text.  The  scribe  sometimes  leaves  a  space  between  sentences  as  if  to  signify 
a  change  in  context.  In  his  effort  to  make  the  layout  as  regular  as  possible,  the 
scribe  uses  angular  filler  signs  at  the  ends  of  some  lines  (4,  14,  17,  19).  In  this  he  is 
fairly  consistent,  though  there  are  a  couple  of  lines  that  are  shorter  than  others  and 
have  no  filler  signs  (especially  12).  The  filler  sign  is  of  standard  format,  found  often 
in  literary  papyri,  similar,  for  example,  to  those  in  GMAW2  67,  but  with  the  lower 
stroke  more  elongated.  The  size  of  some  letters  is  occasionally  exaggerated  (even 
in  the  middle  of  words). 

The  main  text  is  written  in  a  distinctive  script  that  can  be  parallelled  in  early 
examples  of  the  ‘chancery’  style;  for  the  main  discussion  of  this  style,  see  G.  Ca- 
vallo,  Aegyptus  45  (1965)  216-49.  Cf.  in  particular  P.  Brem.  5-6,  two  formal  letters  of 
recommendation  addressed  to  Apollonius,  strategus  of  the  Heptanomia  in  1 17—19 
(P.  Brem.  5,  pi.  in  ed.  pry  P.  Brem.  6  is  pi.  1  in  Cavallo’s  article);  P.  Giss.  Univ.  Bibl. 
Ill  20,  an  official  letter  of  c.113-17  (see  J.  D.  Thomas,  The  Epistrategos  in  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  Egypt:  The  Roman  Epistrategos  (1982)  187;  pi.  1  in  ed.  pr).  P.  Rain.  Gent.  70,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  late  second  third  or  early  third  century  (J.  Chapa,  Letters  of  Condolence 
in  Greek  Papyri  (1998)  87,  pi.  5),  is  also  somewhat  similar.  These  parallels  are  different 
translations  of  the  same  principle.  They  are  all  influenced  by  the  chancery  script, 
but  are  less  pretentious  versions  of  the  flamboyant  official  documents  (see,  for 
example,  plates  m-iv  in  Cavallo’s  article).  A  date  for  our  letter  in  the  early  second 
century  seems  acceptable. 

The  document  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by 
a  second  hand,  which  is  cursive  and  of  variable  size.  Extensive  parts  of  the  text- 
have  been  crossed  out,  and  an  alternative  version  has  been  added  over  each  of  the 
crossed-out  lines.  At  the  end  of  the  main  text,  four  additional  lines  were  penned 
by  the  second  hand.  On  the  back,  below  the  address,  which  was  written  by  the  first 
hand,  the  second  hand  added  a  docket  stating  the  name  and  capacity  of  the  sender. 

A  big  X,  starting  from  all  four  corners  of  the  sheet,  cancels  the  whole  of  the 
text.  This  is  not  an  unusual  feature  in  documents  that  have  to  do  with  loans,  but  it 
is  very  rare  among  letters  (cf.  XLII  3057,  where  such  a  letter  is  possibly  mentioned, 
but  the  editor  thinks  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  Kexiacyevrjv  refers  to  some 
kind  of  sign  rather  than  that  the  letter  was  crossed  out).  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  who 
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made  the  corrections,  or  even  why,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  speculate  on  who 
drew  the  X,  for,  though  it  is  possible,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  the 
same  person  who  did  both. 

To  return  to  the  corrections,  a  possible  scenario  would  be  that  Ammonius, 
being  or  having  been  a  gymnasiarch,  was  a  man  of  above-average  literacy,  but  not 
necessarily  skilled  in  calligraphy.  He  hired  a  scribe,  and  dictated  to  him  the  letter, 
which  the  scribe  finished  and  added  the  address.  After  that,  Ammonius  must  have 
looked  through  the  letter  and  perhaps  thought  that  it  was  not  convincing  enough. 
Thus  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  the  corrections  in  his  own  hand.  It  would 
be  plausible  to  assume  that,  after  he  had  made  the  corrections,  he  gave  it  back  to 
the  scribe  to  rewrite  it,  and  either  of  them  could  have  crossed  it  out.  However,  the 
letter  seems  to  have  been  folded  as  if  about  to  be  sent  (there  are  regular  vertical 
fold  marks),  and  also  contains  a  docket  under  the  address,  stating  the  name  of  the 
sender.  Maybe  Ammonius  wrote  the  docket,  giving  back  the  letter  to  the  scribe, 
for  filing  purposes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  letter  was  sent,  despite  its  state,  as 
Ammonius  seemed  to  think  it  was  urgent.  Besides,  the  main  text  in  3057  starts 
with  cKopicdprjv  rr/v  Keyiacpcvrjv  imcToX'qv ,  which,  if  it  means  ‘I  received  the 
crossed-out  letter’,  and  not  ‘the  one  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross’  (see  P.  J.  Parsons 
in  R.  Pintaudi  (ed.),  Miscellanea  Papyrologica  (1980)  289;  G.  R.  Stanton,  ^ 'PE 53  (1983) 
50  ff.),  suggests  that,  even  if  not  a  usual  practice,  it  was  conceivable  that  such  letters 
were  sent. 

Appcovioc  ArjprjTplai  rrjt  pr)T[p]l 
Kal  dicta  ran  rrarpl  yal peiv. 
i^rjphceL  pev  Kal  ra  Oetovoc  tov  aSe\<f>ov  ypdppaTa 
Si’  oov  vpeiv  idrjXov  oti  ipvypwt  Xrjpdelc  £k 
fiadovc  Kal  IkXvcci  tov  cwpaTOC  [[/cat]  iv  dycovlai  ttoi- 
rjcac  Travrac  rjp.dc  ov  rrp.  Tvyovcrp,  Sia  rove  9e~ 
ovc  avTrjc  a>pac  aveXafiev  Kal  reXeov  dvcKTTjca- 
to,  cocre  Kal  Xovcacdai  amf/c  eKclvrjc  rrjc  rjpc- 
pac  Kal  pLTjSev  eVi  ayran  tov  cvp.pd.vToc  entcard- 

(m.  2)  Tva  [[ . .  1 ,  A]] Ao  tt . am  cxOtoO  toTc 

Xetppa  ctvai.  oti  pev  ovv  dXrjOecTaTa  raura 
ypjauiiaciv  ebe  apa  xapiCoysvoc  vpeTv  [e]ttect£iAs  xayco  yeypatpa 
\\vpcLV  CTTiCTcXXopcvJ  tovc  deovc  Travrac  ctto- 
oTrcoc  8’  av 

pvvpai.  pyaj  8e  [  J  Trap'  aXXoy  't[l]voc  rrydopevoi  tcov 
]...[.  . .]..«. .  A 

cuodoTcov  ' p-ij '  t a  aXrjdrj  Xeyeiv  dy[a]yKaiov  rjyrjcd- 
T1 

a  pcOa  fidacavTcc  avTo  tovto  SfjXov  vpclv  ttol- 
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15  rjcai.  [[Sc J  oircp  pr/Sev  eKTapa[x9]vTe>  (X)C  KaXXi- 

cra  eyovTOc  tov  dSeXpov  0ea>[voc ]  Kai  ra  covr/dr) 
irdvra  ttoiovvtoc .J  npocayopevci  vpac  rj  9v- 
yaTr/p  vpwv  Kal  o  aSeXpoc  pov  o  Cairac.  HtoXc- 
paiov  Kal  Avnoyov  tovc  dSeXcjyovc  ap’  rjpcov 
20  dcrra^ecdc.  ( m .  2)  sppcpcOoa  upac  euyopai, 

[TjipicoTaTot,  Trav[o]iKpc(a  euTuyoOvTac 

K . ETTOpVUpai  OTI  KaAWC.  TTCKVU 

eyei  (6)  aSeApoc  0e cov  Kai  ta  cuvf)0r]  iTpac- 
CEl. 

Back,  downwards,  along  the  lines: 

25  .  a . a 

( m .  2)  Tra(pa)  Apiioovl(ou) 

yu|iv(aciapx  ) 

1  S-tjprjrpial  4,  14  vpeiv]  1.  vpiv  4,  14,  17,19  V  at  line  end  9  1.  eyKara- 

10a  iva:  1  corr.  from  e?  na  1.  vpuv  12  iva  17  vp,ac  18  iipwv 


‘From  Ammonius  to  Demetria,  his  mother,  and  Dius,  his  father,  greetings.  1  he  letter  of  my 
brother  Theon  should  have  been  enough,  in  which  he  informed  you  that,  having  got  a  chill  deep 
within  and  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  which  made  us  all  worry  greatly,  he  immediately  recov¬ 
ered,  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  was  in  perfect  form  again,  so  that  he  even  bathed  on  that  very  same  day, 
and  no  residue  of  his  illness  still  remains.  I  swear  to  all  the  gods  that  these  things  that  I- am  sending 
you  are  very  true.  In  order  that . .  .you  would .  . .  that  he  sent  his  letter  to  you  just  to  please you ,  I  have  also  written. 
However,  in  order  that  you  (do  not)  hear  about  this  from  one  of  those  people  who  have  the  habit  of 
not  telling  the  truth,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  let  you  know  of  this  before  they  did.  .  .  .  Therefcrerdo 


Your  daughter  and  my  brother  Sotas  send  you  their  greetings.  Give  my  best  to  Ptolemaeus  and  An- 
tiochus,  my  brothers.  1  wish  you  good  health,  my  most  honoured  (parents),  and  good  fortune  to  the  entire  household 
.  .  .  I  swear  that  my  bother  Theon  is  very  well  and  doing  his  usual  activities .  ' 

Back:  (illegible  remains  of  the  address  followed  by)  (/torn  Ammonius,  ( ix-?)gymnasiarch. ’ 


1  Appwveoc.  Ammonius  is  called  a  (former?)  gymnasiarch  in  the  docket.  There  are  numerous 
gymnasiarchs  of  this  name,  in  Oxyrhynchus  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  hard  to  propose  an  identification. 

3  e^rjpKc  1.  The  use  of  this  verb  is  one  of  the  examples  of  accurate  choice  of  wording  and  fine 
grammar  in  this  letter.  The  cyrjpa  Attikov  is  not  always  used  already  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri,  and 
subsequently  it  is  used  less  and  less  until  it  disappears  completely  (Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.3  28,  §151).  The 
plural  is  used  mostly  with  neuters  indicating  pei'sons,  while  the  singular  is  found  with  non-personal 
subjects,  as  well  as  abstracts  and  pronouns  (Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentli- 
chen  Griechisch  no,  §133). 

The  imperfect  here  is  potential  and  expresses  something  unreal,  which  is  common  in  Attic 
Greek;  see  Kuhner-Gerth,  Grammatik  ii.i  204,  §391.5,  but  they  only  refer  to  impersonal  verbs  or 
the  like.  A  close  parallel  is  Basil.  Epist.  325.1  e^pKei  ko.1  to  ypdppa  rpc  ccpvor-qroc  cov  nacav  rpj.iv 
iUpyo-cacdai  chfppocvvqv. 
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4  pvypdxi.  This  word  in  the  papyri  usually  refers  to  a  special  place  in  a  pottery,  where  pots  are 
left  to  cool  off  after  they  have  been  fired  (see  e.g.  L  3595—7).  Here,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  of 
a  ‘cold’  or  ‘ague’.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  example  of  this  meaning  in  the  papyri,  P.  Oxy.  Hels. 
4.6  (i/ii),  a  private  letter  ending  oil  yap  1 )Svvrj9riv  i-rrl  rod  \  rrapovroc  ypdpai  ovSevi  Sta  to  arro  vocov 
avaXa pfiaveiv  Kal  pvypov  |  ( ueyaXov  Kal  poyic  rjSvvrjd-pv  Kai  raO|ra  ypapa t  j3acayil,[o]peyoc  (its 
inventory  number,  43  56.71/0(42  -43)8,  indicates  that  the  papyrus  was  found  during  the  same  sea¬ 
son  of  excavations  as  4959,  and  arranged  in  the  same  box,  but  that  the  two  papyri  were  not  found 
together). 

In  the  medical  writers,  the  term  1 pvypoc  implies  a  medical  condition,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  what  exactly  that  is;  it  can  refer  to  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  a  cause  of  a  disease,  or  the  disease 
itself.  Gal.  11.519  seems  to  use  this  term  for  a  condition  opposite  to  fever:  riva  pev  to  depporepov 
iKrerpdpd at  cwpara  .  .  .  ,  nva  8e  i-rrl  to  pvxporepov,  die  iv  rote  icaXovpevoic  r/8-q  cwfjBwc  vno 
iravTwv  avdpwTTwv  ifivypolc.  On  the  other  hand,  Orib.  Syn.  1.19.8,  takes  it  as  a  cause  of  fever  and 
refers  to  role  arro  pvypov  -nvperrovciv.  The  word  also  appears  in  Sch.  Nic.  Ther.  43aJ  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  the  sniffles:  ecu  8e  Kal  rroa  Svvapevr/  pvypov  aneXacai,  ei  tic  TpUfiac 
rplc  TTpoceveyKT]  r-r)  pivi.  Act.  2.3,  as  well  as  others,  connects  1 fivypoi  with  hip  diseases  (n poc  lcXtd 8a 
Kal  rrdvrac  rove  -nepl  ra  vevpd)8-p  popia  pvypovc),  and  Bsc.  5-ti.2,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
‘shiver’:  to.  rd>v  B-pplaiv  8-qypara,  oca  rpopovc  /cat  pvypovc  e-mtfsepei.  Paul.  Aegin.  Id  pit.  1.IOO.3,  as¬ 
sociates  tpvypol  with  diseases  of  the  chest:  orav  8e  rt  rrcpl  tov  dwpaKa  piXX ?j  yiyvecdai  .  .  .  aXy-ppara 
ylyvecOai  .  .  .  pvypol  crrjOovc  Kal  ftpayiovcov. 

4- 5  ck  fidBovc.  In  medical  writings  ck  fiadovc  often  has  the  sense  of  ‘within  the  body’  or  ‘from 
deep  within’:  Aet.  5.7,  defines  fever  as  Beppor-rjc  rrapa  pvciv  Kap8iac  Kal  dprrjpuhv  .  .  .  avacjxepopevrj 
re  ck  fiaBovc  Kal  Spipela.  Sever.  He  pi  twv  kloXikcov  pappaKcov  p.  34  Dietz,  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  dysentery,  writes :  i)  8e  atria  avr-r)  ovk  eiwBev  rr/v  fiXdfi-qv  Kivel,  aAA’  werrep  ck  fiadovc  avaKvrrrei. 

5  e/cAycet.  Burling,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  in  Galen  (1993),  explains  ckXvclc  as  ‘feebleness, 
faintness’.  In  Galen,  the  word  refers  either  to  a  general  condition  (4.437,  Kal  yap  ovv  Kal  air  6  rovro 
TO  VTTTtOV  KaraKelcBai  eppetov  icnv  UXicewc)  or  to  specific  parts  of  the  body  (7.602,  iv  ckXvccci 
KapSiaKaic  re  /cat  cr  o  pay  1  Kale).  In  the  Corpus  Hippocraticum  the  word  often  occurs  with  cwpa, 
as  it  does  in  4959.  The  word  is  used  in  Hesychius  and  the  Suda  in  the  context  of  mental  feebleness. 

f/caf|].  Palaeography,  sense,  and  style  suggest  that  this  may  be  the  only  correction  made  by  the 
first  hand,  whereas  all  the  others  (10a,  n,  12,  15-17)  are  due  to  the  second  hand. 

5- 6  ev  aycovtat  -rroi-i )cac  rravrac  -ppdc  ov  rrji  rvyovcpi.  This  postponement  of  the  negative 
expression  /  litotes  is  common  enough,  but  here  it  has  been  displaced  even  more  than  would  be 
expected.  In  J.  D.  Denniston,  Greek  Prose  Style  (1952)  50  ff.,  in  the  discussion  of  hyperbaton,  this  case 
would  fall  in  the  category  of  ‘deliberate  separation  of  logically  cohering  words’.  In  this  way,  dywviai 
features  as  the  main  point  of  the  sentence,  while  rrji  rvyovc-pi  is  emphasized  by  the  postponement  of 
its  attributive  position.  For  a  similar  construction,  cf.  P.  Ryl.  II  136.11-12  (34)  vBpiv  poi  cvv\ecrrjcaTan 
(1.  -aro)  ov  rrjv  Tvyovcav. 

6- 7  Sta  roil c  deovc.  Not  found  elsewhere.  According  to  Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.2  426,  Sia  with  the 
accusative,  apart  from  its  instrumental  and  causal  uses,  can  also  have  the  sense  ‘in  the  name  of’;  as  an 
example,  he  cites  UPZ  I  62.6  81a  re  r[ov]  Capa ttiv. 

7  aveXafiev.  Although  this  verb  is  often  attested  in  the  papyri,  there  are  not  many  passages  in 
which  it  has  a  medical  sense,  ‘to  recover’,  as  it  does  here:  P.  Zen.  Pestm.  51.3  (257  BC),  PSI IV  333.3 
(256  bc),  P.  Bad.  II  17.12  (i  bc),  P  Oxy.  Hels.  46.17  (i/ii),  XLVI 3313  7  (ii).  In  classical  Greek  it  can  have 
a  medical  meaning,  but  always  in  the  construction  avaXapj3a.veiv  iavrov.  What  distinguishes  later 
examples  is  the  omission  of  the  accusative.  Examples  illustrating  this  meaning  are  usually  followed  by 
an  adverbial  modifier :  in  Philo  De  congressu  39,  Legum  allegoriarum  11  60,  De  praemiis  et poenis  21 ,  and  Dsc. 
5.6.16,  avaXapfiaveiv  is  followed  by  the  expression  in  vocov,  and  in  Plu.  Pyrrh.  12.6,  by  ii  apporcrlac. 
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reXeov.  reXetoc  and  tIA eoc  are  both  attested  in  the  papyri,  and  the  adverbial  use  of  the  neuter 
appears  in  either  form.  See  Riihner-Gerth,  Grammatik  i.i  137  -8. 

7-8  avcKTTjcaTo.  This  verb  usually  means  ‘to  re-acquire,  ‘to  take  back’,  or  ‘to  restore’.  In  this 
use  it  is  mostly  transitive.  In  the  papyri  it  occurs  rather  rarely,  and  refers  to  land  or  the  working  of 
land,  or  sums  of  money  changing  hands.  There  are  however  two  cases  that  are  similar  to  the  present 
one,  denoting  recovery  from  some  sort  of  evil,  though  neither  refers  specifically  to  an  illness :  UPZ 
I  110.127  (164  Be)  rotic  avdpwrrovc  ck  .  .  .  Karacfidopac  .  .  .  avaicrcopivovc;  and  P.  Fay.  106  =  W.  Chr. 
395.18—19  (c.140)  ipavrov  avaKTr/cacOai  arro  tcov  Kaparwv.  In  the  latter  passage,  which  comes  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  doctor,  KapaTcov  refers  to  debts  rather  than  physical  exertion.  The  text  also  con¬ 
tains  the  word  iir/cBcvpca,  which  works  in  the  same  motif. 

In  literature,  the  closer  parallels  to  the  present  one  come  from  theological  writers,  who  tend  to 
use  the  verb  transitively.  A  good  example  is  offered  by  Jo.  Chrys.  In  Epist.  ad  Rom.  13.6  (PG  60.516), 
who  uses  the  two  verbs  we  have  here  in  the  same  context:  nd >c  6  Aav iS  rrecwv,  iavrov  avacr-pcaro; 
rrd>c  o  IJerpoc  apvrjcapcvoc,  iavrov  aveXafie;  The  Suda  (a  2243)  explains  the  one  from  the  other: 
dveKTT)cdprjv  avwpdcocapTjv,  aveX afioprjv. 

8  A ovcacBai.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  part  of  the  curing  process  (some  medical  writers 
suggest  bathing  and  then  anointing  oneself  with  oil  or  wine  as  a  cure  for  t ivy  poc;  e.g.  Hippiatrica 
Parisina  1082).  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Theon’s  state  of  health  was  so 
good  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  bath  (or  simply  that  he  would  do  so:  when  a  doctor’s  advice  can 
have  the  form  ‘in  November,  pi/  XovzcBai  to  cvvoXov  (Aet.  12.69),  it  would  be  a  brave  thing  to  do  just 
after  recovering  from  an  illness).  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  assurance  that  Theon 
has  fully  recovered  (16),  he  is  reported  to  be  carrying  out  all  his  usual  activities.  Presumably  bathing 
was  one  of  them. 

9-10  ivKaraXcippa.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  ‘remnant’,  ‘residue’  or  ‘trace’  (LSJ 
s.v.  1).  It  has  previously  occurred  only  once  in  papyri,  P.  Petr.  II  4  (n).2  (255  or  254  bc  [HGV]),  where 
it  seems  to  refer  to  a  ‘sediment’  or  ‘silting  up’  (LSJ  s.v.  4;  W.  Schubart,  Einjahrtausend  am  Ml  (1912)  18, 
renders  ivKaraXcippa  yeyovev  as  ‘ist  ein  Rest  unvollendet  geblieben’).  In  a  medical  context  the  word 
usually  refers  to  residual  traces  of  a  disease  (e.g.  Aet.  6.8  el  S’  iyKaraXeippa  eirj  rijc  Siadicecoc  i-rrl  rov 
Xcvkov  iXXifiopov  iX9i;  Paul.  Aegin.  Epit.  6.36  cttitttikoIc  <j>appaKoic  e’/cSairavav  to  iyKaraXeippa). 
The  example  that  best  illustrates  the  particular  use  of  the  word  in  a  medical  context  is  in  Paul.  Aegin. 
Epit.  3.77.4  iy KaraXeipparoc  rrjc  vocov  peivavroc. 

10  dX-pdecraTa.  The  superlative  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  papyrus. 

10a  tva  [[  1  A]]  Ao  7t . ane.  The  text  written  by  the  original  scribe  is  ‘Anyway,  what  we 

are  writing  to  you  is  the  absolute  truth;  I  swear  by  all  the  gods’.  Of  this,  only  vpetv  emcreXXopev  is 
deleted,  but  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  the  inserted  text  is  meant  to  replace  the  whole  of  the 
original  text  from  on  to  i-rropvvpa i,  since  this  makes  better  sense.  However,  since  only  two  words  were 
deleted  it  is  conceivable  that  the  corrector  meant  to  leave  in  the  phrase  on  pev  oSv  dX-pdecrara  ravra 
(sc.  icTi)  rove  Oeovc  rravrac  i-rropvvpai. 

The  readings  of  the  suprascript  material  must  follow  the  same  pattern  of  absolute  assertion 
of  truthfulness :  after  tva  we  expect  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  or  indeed  the  optative,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter’s  atticistic  attributes  (Mandilaras,  The  Verb  272).  That  may  be  the  word  ending  in  -re. 
If  the  following  words  avrov  role  [yp]appaciy  belong  to  this  clause,  and  they  refer  to  the  brother’s 
letter,  then  the  -re  verb  should  (i)  refer  to  the  parents,  (ii)  govern  a  dative,  and  (iii)  describe  their  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  letter.  Since  Ammonius  thought  it  necessary  to  write  again,  that  reaction  must  have  been 
incredulity.  Therefore  the  missing  word  should  mean  ‘believe’  or  ‘(not)  disbelieve’.  If  the  former,  then 
the  obvious  verb  would  bc  -mcrevc-prel -aire;  if  the  latter,  there  must  have  been  a  prj  after  iva,  and  the 
traces  belong  to  a  form  of  either  v-norrrevw  or  xmovoew.  But  none  of  these  verbs  can  be  read  in  the 
traces.  In  any  case  Iv  a  must  be  followed  by  a  conjunction. 
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io-na  rote  yp\qp.fiaciv  could  be  the  object  of  the  (unread)  verb.  Otherwise  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  instrumental  dative,  i.e.,  ‘so  that  you  may  believe  /  not  disbelieve  him  by  his  letters  .... 

na  wc  apa  Xapi£ofievoc.  The  assumption  is  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  clause  dependent  on 
a  verb  of  suspecting  or  behoving  in  the  inserted  line  above.  An  alternative  would  be  to  take  wc  to  mean 
‘since’  (causal),  but  then  yapt^Ojuevoc  would  have  to  be  understood  differently:  so  that  you  should 
believe/not  disbelieve  his  letter,  since  he  sent  you  a  letter  out  of  kindness,  I  too  have  written  .... 

12  iva.  The  word  is  cancelled  by  the  second  hand,  who  wrote  ottwc  over  the  line.  In  Classical 
Greek  the  two  particles  express  different  nuances,  which  in  later  Greek  are  more  or  less  ignored.  Iva 
introduces  an  abstract  final  expression,  whereas  ottwc  expresses  a  psychological  preoccupation.  Clas¬ 
sical  authors  often  use  a  combination  of  the  two,  in  the  form  ovX  iva  .  .  .  aXX’  ottwc  (av),  to  exclude 
a  presumed  intention  and  confirm  the  authenticity  of  another.  In  Attic  Greek,  ottwc  replaces  Iva  only 
when  the  clause  expresses  subjectivity,  uncertainty,  particular  circumstances,  etc. ;  see  S,  Amigues,  Les 
Subordonnks  finales  par  ottwc  en  attique  classique  (1977)  I03- 

The  correction  appears  even  more  impressive  if  one  considers  that  in  later  Greek  iva  is  used 
increasingly  at  the  expense  of  ottwc,  since  it  is  overall  more  straightforward  and  easy  to  use  (Amigues, 
Subordonnks  finales  105-6).  Nevertheless,  the  writer  of  the  letter  knew  about  it  and  how  to  use  it,  unless 
he  only  made  the  correction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  inserted  a  iva  clause  a  few  lines  above 
and  did  not  want  to  repeat  the  word. 

Such  corrections  are  found  in  two  other  texts:  E  Petr.  II 13  (i8a).i3  (257—249  bc  [HGV]),  wheie 
the  correction  was  made,  as  in  4959,  as  part  of  a  general  revision  of  the  text;  and  in  E  Got.  12.4  (iii/ 
iv).  The  opposite  occurs  in  P.  Cair.  Zen.  II 59256  =  SB  III  6993  (252/251  bc)  ycyph<t>a  oSv  co 1  IL°Va,c]l 
Tva  elSrjic,  and  P.  Cair.  Zen.  Ill  59375  (c.258-256  bc),  with  ottwc  av  replaced  by  Iva. 

r[t]i'6c,  written  over  the  line  by  the  first  hand,  is  an  addition  rather  than  a  correction,  since 
aXXov  is  not  crossed  out.  Another  similar  addition  is  pfi  in  13. 

nydopLevoi.  The  expression  -novdavopiai  -rrapa  nvoc  does  not  have  many  occurrences  in  the  pa¬ 
pyri,  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agent  is  usually  not  mentioned  than  that  it  is  expressed 
by  a  different  construction  (the  alternative  being  the  verb  followed  by  genitive).  It  seems  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  the  usual  construction  of  the  agent  after  forms  of  the  verb  based  on  the  aorist  stem  (ttv6-)  is 
almost  always  napa  nvoc,  whereas  the  construction  following  verbs  based  on  the  present  stem  (ttvv6-) 
is  almost  always  the  genitive. 

13  elwdorwv.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  this  should  be  ‘so  that  you  do  [not?  worry?]  by  getting 
news  from  some  other  person  of  the  kind  who  tend  not  to  speak  the  truth,  I  have  thought  it  ....  If 
indeed  there  was  a  ‘not’  (/nr/),  it  could  well  be  what  is  missing  after  the  iva  §e  of  the  original  text.  We 
also  need  a  verb  Iva  Se  or  ottwc  S’  av;  this  might  have  been  added  by  the  second  hand,  and  we  would 
expect  it  (possibly  with  /nr/,  if  it  was  not  written  in  12)  somewhere  in  the  unread  traces  over  line  13. 

15  iKTapa[xO]rjre.  This  compound  has  occurred  only  in  one  other  papyrus,  P.  Gen.  I  1.12  (213), 
a  letter  of  a  senior  Roman  functionary. 

17  TTpocayopevei.  The  use  of  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  in  verbs  followed  by  more  than 
one  subject  is  not  uncommon  in  the  papyri;  see  Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.3  30-33. 

18  o'  Cwrac.  The  putative  omicron  is  written  above  cw.  However,  the  article  is  not  expected, 
unless  Sotas  was  mentioned  in  the  corrections  over  line  13,  which  have  not  been  read.  This  would 
explain  why  the  article  was  added  later. 

21  TTav[o]iK7/clq.  This  is  the  Attic  equivalent  to  rra voik'i,  according  to  the  Atticist  Moeris  (I. 
Bckker,  Harpocration  et  Moeris  (1833)  207).  Dollstadt,  Griechische  Papyrusprivatbriefe  15,  describes  the  latter 
as  belonging  to  literary  as  well  as  everyday  koivt/,  and  adds  a  further  form,  Travouclq.  (or  -Irj),  which  he 
classifies  as  Ionic  and  poetic.  Indeed  navoiKia  is  only  attested  in  Ptolemaic  papyri,  unless  one  includes 
P.  Flor.  II  273.25  (260)  TTavoiKi/iq,  whereas  Travou<(e)i,  though  common  enough,  does  not  occur  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  period  (in  BGU  II  450.27  (ii/iii),  Travou<(iq)  should  probably  be  resolved  differently). 
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TravoiKT/ciq  (or  -ecla)  has  fewer  attestations  than  navoiKi,  ranging  in  date  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
century.  All  of  them  occur  in  documents  that  show  good  command  of  Greek,  but  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  none  of  them  has  obvious  atticistic  affinities. 

Trav[o]iKr/c'iq  ev rvyoovrac.  The  two  words  often  occur  together  at  the  close  of  private  letters 
of  the  Roman  period:  see  XLII  3084  7,  E  Bcrl.  Zill.  n.23-4,  P.  Flor.  II  273.24-5,  P.  Giss.  Univ.  Ill 
32.30,  P.  land.  II  8.14—15,  P.  Princ.  II  68.15—16,  69.7-8,  III  185.15,  P.  Ryl.  II  434.12,  PSI  XIII  1335.30, 
SB  V  7629.9,  etc. 

22  This  must  be  a  repetition  of  the  oath  in  line  11,  and  the  beginning  of  this  line  would  read 
something  along  the  lines  of  kc d  deovc  eTropiwpiai,  which  suits  the  space  and  the  sense. 

M.  MALOUTA 
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48  5B.32/E(i-3)b  14  x  16.5  cm  Second  century 

This  letter  concerns  a  victory  in  a  law  court,  which  resulted  in  the  cudgelling 
of  a  man  called  Petseis,  and  which  would  have  been  a  cause  for  celebrations.  The 
sender,  whose  identity  is  uncertain,  reports  on  those  proceedings,  and  gives  the  date 
of  the  hearing  and  a  summary  of  the  outcome.  The  recipients  are  a  croXicrrjc  and 
a  7 rXrjdoc  of  uncertain  composition;  the  context  points  to  some  priestly  guild.  The 
legal  procedures  referred  to  in  lines  6-8  are  difficult  to  understand  and  interpret 
fully. 

The  text  is  evenly  spaced,  apart  from  the  first  two  lines  (2-3),  which  are  closer 
together,  and  the  closing  greeting,  which  is  spaced  down  after  one  line  left  blank. 
In  the  one  remaining  line  of  the  prescript  the  words  are  divided  by  large  spaces. 
There  is  some  spacing  between  words  and  sentences  in  the  main  text,  but  not  done 
consistently. 

The  hand  recalls  examples  of  the  chancery  script,  on  which  see  4959  introd. 
The  letters  are  formed  separately.  They  are  written  with  a  wide-tipped  pen  and 
leftward  slant.  A  date  in  the  second  century  would  suit. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  address  on  the  back  is  in  the  same  hand  as  that 
responsible  for  the  main  text;  the  pen  looks  different,  and  the  script  is  generally 
narrower  and  slants  to  the  right. 

The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres.  The  sheet  exhibits  regular  vertical  as  well 
as  horizontal  fold-marks,  including  a  deep  horizontal  fold.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  letter  must  have  first  been  rolled  and  squashed  flat  in  the  expected  fashion, 
from  right  to  left  (see  LIX  3989  introd.),  but  at  some  later  point,  it  must  have  been 
opened  and  then  folded  again  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  folding. 


to)  [{vac.)  v^Xr/deL  {vac.)  xaipeiv. 

Trpo  /i.[ev]  iravTOC  eiixo/neda  vp.de 
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vyiallveiv] .  yeivwcKeiv  vfj.dc  9e- 

AojU,e[v  6V| t  rfi  CKrrj  BirjKoy- 

Koi  cvciKrjcafiev  Kai 
i^vXoicoTrrjdrj  LIctccic  cttl- 

KTfpVCCOflCVOV  “/XT/  CTO-CKX  _ 

aAAJ  ev/j,eve  role  KCKpifievoic” . 

Sio  ypd(f>op,ev  vp.etv  otuvc 
io  evtpx'pcde  Kal  evcfrpalvecOc 
Kal  c\r€(j)avrf<j)OpLav  a^erc 
cun]  Travel  t to  TrXrjOei  Kai 
C.6— 7  |v  Kal  rraiheov. 

(vac.) 

ipp]d)c9ai  y(fiac)  ei>x(ofxc9a).  ©d>9  s'. 

Back,  downwards  along  the  fibres: 

15  ( m .  2?)  JcroAtcr^t  Kal  rep  TrXrj[9e  1 

2  vpac:  v  corr.  from  c?  3  1.  yiv cockciv  5  1.  eviKrjcapev  8  1.  eppevc 

9  1.  vjj.iv  12  TravTi. :  v  corr.  from  a ?  14  Yevx 

‘.  .  .  the  gathering,  greetings.  First  of  all  wc  wish  you  health.  We  want  you  to  know,  that  on  the 
sixth  our  case  was  heard  through,  and  we  won.  Petseis  was  flogged,  while  a  herald  cried  do  not  cause 
trouble,  but  abide  by  the  judgement  (of  the  court)”.  I  herefore  we  write  to  you,  so  that  you  can  rejoice 
and  be  merry  and  conduct  a  wreath-wearing  (festival),  together  with  the  whole  gathering,  both  of  .  .  . 
and  of  children.  We(?)  pray  for  your  health.  Thoth  6.’ 

Back:  ‘.  .  .  the  [. .  .  ?]stolistes  and  the  gathering  [...?].’ 

1  tw  [rr]Xfi6ei.  Gf.  12,  15.  In  12-13  the  noun  is  defined  by  genitives,  -w]v  Kal  iralScov;  in  the 
address  it  is  preceded  by  joroAicriji  (or  a  compound),  which  shows  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
an  individual  as  well  as  the  group.  We  should  allow  for  two  lines  lost  at  the  top;  there  will  have  stood 
a  proper  name  or  names  in  the  nominative,  a  name  in  the  dative,  and  ( — jcroXicrrp  icai. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  example  of  rrXrjdoc  as  addressee  in  papyrus  letters.  The 
‘collective  address’  is  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  opening  formula  in  more  precise  terms,  as  e.g.  m 
P.  Amh.  II  40.1-3  (ii  bg)  ’HmoScopoc  ran  Xecwvei  Kal  rote  lepcvci  rov  Cokp orraiov  ^ai'peiv,  and  in 
the  closing  formula  in  terms  such  as  ippwcdal  ce  evyopai  navoiKei.  Otherwise,  as  in  LV  3809  12-13 
derra^ov  rove  cvppaOrfrdc  vavrac,  the  internal  coherence  of  the  TrXrjdoc  is  accurately  specified. 

The  word  TrXrjdoc  can  have  several  connotations.  In  a  few  cases  it  can  mean  ‘crowd’,  ‘mob’  in 
general  (e.g.  BGU  VI  1214.24).  More  often  it  refers  to  a  group  of  things  or  animals:  nXrjOoc  Trpofidrwv 
(P.  Cair.  Zen.  Ill  59394.3-4),  /3i/3A icov  (P.  Fam.  Tebt.  15.89),  oIkuov  (P  Hib.  II  ig7  i  4),  apyvpiov  (P.  Tebt. 
Ill  772.6),  etc.  The  cases  of  human  TrXrjdy  usually  refer  to  priests:  TrXrjdoc  lepewv  (CPR  XV  17.9; 
P.  Bacch.  24.8;  P  Lond.  VII  2188  iii  56;  P  Mert.  II  73.3;  P.  Tebt.  II  310.4),  but  also  there  are  -rrXrfrj 
crparuorcov  (CPR  VII  25.5),  yepSioov  (P.  Mich.  II  124  ii  19),  dvSpujv  draKTOjv  (L  3581  18),  KaKovpywv 
(LVIII  3926  5—6),  veavlcKwv  (P.  Panop.  27.20). 

All  passages  in  which  a  -nXrjdoc  iepewv  occurs  suggest  that  more  than  a  mere  crowd  is  meant. 
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The  expression  denotes  an  organized  corporation,  which  has  legal  status  in  itself  (cf.  esp.  P.  Tebt.  II 
310,  where  Thaubastis  surrenders  some  temple  land  to  the  corporation  of  priests,  and  E  Lond.  VII 
2188,  where  the  priests  of  Pathyris  sue  for  redress  as  a  corporation).  It  is  doubtful  whether  -rrXridoc 
should  be  seen  as  a  technical  legal  term;  it  would  be  more  convincing  to  conclude  that  the  word  does 
not  have  such  connotations  in  itself,  but  is  used  to  describe  a  group  which  has  internal  coherence. 
This  argument  may  be  supported  by  P.  Bacch.  24.8  Sea  to  rove  lep(e)k  drro  v-Xydovc  etc  oXiyovc 
Karr]VTrj[K€vaL,  which  uses  the  same  word  but  in  its  commoner  meaning. 

2  vp.de.  a  is  a  correction  from  c.  The  error  probably  occurred  because  the  scribe  was  more  used 
to  writing  to  a  single  recipient,  that  is,  ce. 

4—5  8ir)Koycdri[p]e[v].  G.  B.  Welles,  Royal  Correspondence  in  the  Hellenistic  Period:  A  Study  in  Greek 
Inscriptions  (1934)  235,  notes  the  use  of  the  verb  for  listening  to  envoys  and  judicial  hearings,  and  com¬ 
ments  that  ‘in  both  connections,  the  verb  belongs  to  the  koine,  but  the  uses  are  only  a  slight  extension 
of  the  Attic  meaning  “to  hear  through’”,  The  same  verb  is  used  of  ajuclicial  hearing  in  NT  Acts  23.35 
(the  arraignment  of  Paul  at  Caesarea),  and  commonly  in  papyri,  e.g.  P.  Yale  I  42.31  d  ydp  fiaciXevc 

avTOC  Kadypevoc  hiaKOvet. 

6  iivXoKorrridrj.  The  verb  occurs  in  several  Ptolemaic  documents  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  cut  wood’, 
and  refers  to  a  particular  agricultural  activity;  see  M.  Schnebel,  Die  Landwirtschaft  irn  hellenistischen 
Agypten  (1925)  22.  Later  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  have  changed  radically,  and  kotttw 
reverts  to  the  definition  ‘to  smite,  strike’  rather  than  ‘to  cut’.  The  meaning  ‘to  cudgel’  or  ‘to  cudgel  to 
death’  appears  in  papyri  of  the  Roman  period,  mostly  in  reference  to  illegal  use  of  violence,  for  which 
retribution  is  sought  (see  the  evidence  collected  by  B.  Kelly,  The  Repression  of  Violence  in  the  Roman  Prin- 
cipate  (diss.  Oxford  2002)  316-29,  but  note  that  it  excludes  military  violence).  However,  in  IV  706  =  M. 
Chr.  81.12-13  (73?;  sec  BL  IX  181),  a  report  of  proceedings  before  a  prefect,  we  find  idv  ce  pepp-pTcu 
.  .  .  £v^OKOTry@yvai  C€  KcXevcco. 

The  practice  of  beating  people  with  sticks  or  rods  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  custom,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  military  context.  Castigatio  was  performed  in  the  form  of  flogging,  employed  with  no 
distinction  of  rank  or  position  (cf.  Frontinus  Strategemata  4.1;  C.  E.  Brand,  Roman  Military  Law  (1968) 
103-5),  and  to°k  several  forms  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transgression,  as  well  as  the  official 
carrying  out  the  punishment.  The  most  brutal  form  of  cudgelling,  and  one  resulting  in  death,  was 
Justuarium,  a  punishment  for  soldiers  proven  not  to  have  been  doing  their  duty.  This  is  explained  in 
modern  literature  as  the  beating  of  the  condemned  soldier  with  clubs,  fustes,  by  his  fellow  soldiers  (for 
an  overview  of  military  punishments  see  P.  Southern,  The  Roman  Army  (2007)  146-8).  Plb.  6.37,  how¬ 
ever,  describes  the  procedure  of  | vXoKoma  as  the  accused  soldier  being  touched  by  an  official’s  club, 
as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  and  then  being  stoned  to  death  by  his  comrades.  A  similar  punishment 
was  whipping  with  rods,  virgae,  performed  on  criminals  before  their  execution,  and  considered  a  great 
disgrace  (Brand,  Roman  Military  Law  80).  Roman  soldiers  were  also  cudgelled  by  the  centurion,  who 
used  a  vine  staff,  vitu.  It  seems  that  this  was  a  more  ‘everyday’  kind  of  punishment,  for  less  serious 
crimes  and  without  implications  of  disgrace  (Brand,  ibid.). 

The  principal  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Greek  literature,  mainly  in  Polybius  (6.37.1,  2,  38.1, 
3),  identify  tjvXoKo-rria  with  Justuarium..  The  word  also  appears  in  Epictetus  (3.7.32,  4.4.38)  applied  to 
the  beating  of  donkeys.  Philo  In  Flaccum  10  gives  first  an  example  of  official  violence  and  then  de¬ 
scribes  the  practice  behind  it.  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  relates 
IjvXoKO-nla  to  ijvXoic  naloj,  citing  D.  H.  Ant.  Rom.  9.50.7  £vX<uc  rraiopevoi  8ie<j>6dprjcav. 

There  is  little  evidence  for  official  use  of  force  against  private  citizens  (IV  706;  P.  Flor.  I  6r;  SB 
V  7523,  on  which  see  below).  R.  S.  Bagnall,  BASP 26  (1989)  213,  argues  that  these  are  cases  of  threats, 
and  they  are  recorded  but  never  actually  carried  out.  Flowever,  he  adds  that  even  though  physical 
abuse  of  free  citizens  was  forbidden  by  official  edicts,  official  violence  even  against  free  persons  did 
exist  and  was  to  be  feared.  In  the  present  case  it  is  unlikely  that  Petseis  is  a  slave :  there  is  evidence  that 
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the  transgressions  of  slaves  do  not  become  legal  cases,  since  their  masters  have  the  right  to  discipline 
them  themselves  (ibid.  207).  It  is  likely  that  Petseis  falls  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes:  if  he 
is  not  a  slave,  he  is  obviously  not  a  Roman  citizen  either.  As  an  Egyptian,  or  ‘Greek’,  he  could  be 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 

Little  is  known  about  penalties  inflicted  on  people  by  the  courts  of  Roman  Egypt.  It  seems  that 
for  slaves  and  men  of  low  status,  the  penalty  for  very  serious  crimes  would  be  hard  labour  in  an  army 
camp,  mine  or  quarry.  Also  prisons  are  mentioned  as  well  as  guard  duty  there  (N.  Lewis,  Life  in  Egypt 
under  Roman  Rule  (1985)  194).  There  are  a  few  references  to  beatings  ordered  for  the  violation  of  court 
orders  (ibid.),  and  based  on  the  contents  of  the  emKrjpvijic,  one  can  assume  that  the  document  in 
question  is  such  a  case.  R.  Taubensc.hlag,  Opera  minora  ii  (1959)  737ML  gives  several  examples  of  court- 
ordered  floggings,  and  differentiates  between  corporal  sentences  as  Erpressungsmittel  or  Strafe.  One 
interesting  case  is  SB  V  7523  (153),  where  a  Roman  citizen  is  being  cudgelled  on  orders  of  a  strategus 
(on  this  papyrus  see  H.  Horstkotte,  2TE  111  (:99®)  256~8). 

Tlereelc.  A  Greek  transliteration  of  a  Demotic  name,  likely  to  mean  ‘the  one  whom  the  goddess 
Shay  has  given’  (suggested  by  Professor  W.  J.  Tait).  This  form  is  unparalleled  in  the  papyri,  although 
one  can  find  variations  of  it  such  as  Ilercecic,  TlerceSc.  The  common  /7ercei>c,  though  similar  in 
Greek,  involves  Osiris  rather  than  Shay.  For  such  names  see  E.  Liiddeckens,  Demotisches  Namenbuch 
(1992)  iv  280, 308,  344  (cf.  v  298) ;  J.  Quaegebeur,  Le  Dieu  egyptien  Shaidans  la  religion  et  I’onomastique  (1975). 

6-7  imK'ij fw cco o v .  There  are  several  possible  ways  of  articulating  the  letters  within  this 
sentence.  In  this  edition  it  has  been  interpreted  as  an  impersonal  passive  compound  in  the  genitive 
absolute,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  following  sentence.  Though  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this 
construction,  two  other  ways  of  interpreting  it  should  also  be  mentioned:  ini  kVPv ccopivov  {nvoc), 
i.e.,  in  the  presence  (of  someone)  who  announced,  in  which  case  the  next  sentence  would  be  the 
object;  intKr]pvccop.ev  “ov  pty  cracta .  .  ,  ”.  The  grammar  of  ini  Kypvccop.evov  is  not  impossible,  and 
ultimately  it  does  not  make  much  difference  concerning  the  sense.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  one  word,  given  that  in  the  surviving  documents  forms  of  Kypvecetv  almost 
always  appear  as  compounds.  The  second  alternative  is  even  less  likely.  It  does  not  make  good  sense, 
and  would  create  unnecessary  and  clumsy  asyndeta,  to  have  a  first  person  subject  for  any  form  of 
inner] pvcceiv,  and  certainly  not  in  the  present  tense. 

7  cracta.  .  .  The  second  of  the  unread  letters  is  a  round  one.  If  there  is  another  letter  after 
it  (there  is  some  scattered  ink),  this  would  disallow  the  most  obvious  guess,  craeiale  (craciaieiv, 
craciacrjc,  or  cracmccu  are  all  palaeographically  impossible).  Based  on  palaeography,  one  might  also 
suggcst’cractacor,  but  pi)  with  the  2nd-person  singular  aorist  imperative  would  be  unexpected.  There 
is  only  one  isolated  and  uncertain  example  in  the  papyri,  P.  Lond.  VI  1915.36  (c.330-40)  p,rj  ovv  a/r[e]- 
A Vc[o]v  (Mandilaras,  The  Verb  300,  questions  the  reading,  but  according  to  the  editor  the  final  v  seems 
secure ;  see  BL  VII  93). 

8  evpteve  rote  KeKpiptevoic.  The  easiest  conclusion  drawn  from  this  phrase  is  that  Petseis  has 
transgressed  against  a  previous  court  decision;  he  is  being  punished  now,  to  learn  that  he  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  ruling  of  the  court  the  first  time  round.  Similar  phrases  occur  in  P.  Mert.  Ill  104.18,  of 
the  early  Roman  period,  ovk  ep.fi.ivei  rofc  KeKpijy{evotc)',  I  38  =  M.  Chr.  58.16  (49/50)  707  pov\op.evov 
ivpteivai  role  KeKptptevoic;  SB  VI  9252.9  (118)  01 tcoc  neWovrat  rote  KeKptfiivotc.  It  is  plausible  to  as¬ 
sume  that  in  all  these  cases  the  process  is  more  or  less  the  same,  though  none  of  them  contains  any 
indication  of  physical  violence  applied  or  threatened  as  a  means  of  coercion. 

10  eveoXyc6e  Kal  ex>Ppaivec6e.  evfoalvecde  occurs  most  often  in  the  phrase  ippwcdal  ce  evXop.at 
koI  eiippalvecdai,  as  for  example  in  P.  Mich.  VIII  465.46.  Here  no  form  of  pwvvvpi  could  match  the 
traces,  but  a  form  of  evwXeic9ai  suits  both  the  traces  and  the  sense:  this  verb  is  associated  with  feast¬ 
ing  and  dining,  which  is  very  appropriate  to  the  setting  of  a  crePavrjpopla  (evppatvopai  does  not  seem 
to  have  this  particular  sense). 


10--11  evcuXrjc9e  .  .  .  euppalvecde  .  .  .  aijere.  A  curious  parataxis  of  three  verbs,  which  seem  to 
be  in  the  present  subjunctive,  present  indicative,  and  future  indicative  (or  aorist  imperative)  respec¬ 
tively.  The  sentence  is  intended  to  be  a  secondary  pure  final  clause  introduced  by  ontu c.  The  normal 
construction  of  this  kind  of  clause  after  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  is  with  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 
The  problem  is  the  second  verb,  since  ottojc  is  not  normally  construed  with  the  present  indicative.  I. 
Blass,  A.  Debrunner,  F.  Rehkopf,  Orammatik  des  neutestamentlichm  Griechisch  (1979)  298-9,  consider  iva 
with  present  indicative  to  be  a  scribal  mistake,  but  do  not  mention  the  possibility  of  a  similar  con¬ 
struction  with  ottojc.  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  385-9,  argues  that  forms  of  the  indicative  frequently  substi¬ 
tute  those  of  the  subjunctive,  and  partly  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  phonological  identification 
of  several  endings  (-etci-yc,  -et/-y,  etc..).  He  gives  many  examples  in  clauses  introduced  by  ear,  el , 
and  iva,  but  he  too  does  not  mention  ottojc.  One  example  however  can  be  found  in  Mayser,  Orammatik 
ii.i  231,  from  PSI IV  382.17,  which  has  ottwc  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  present  indicative,  ona>(c)  Se 
ipya£,op,eda;  but  ipyat,op.eda  could  be  a  phonetic  version  of  epya^wpeda. 

An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  evppatvecde  is  imperative.  According  to  LI.  Ljungvik,  Beitrage 
zur  Syntax  der  spatgriechischen  Volkssprache  (1932)  49-50,  there  are  examples  in  the  papyri  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  taking  the  place  of  the  subjunctive,  in  clauses  introduced  by  tva,  ip’  one,  and  ottojc. 

As  for  the  third  verb,  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  197,  argues  that  the  future  indicative  can  sometimes 
replace  the  subjunctive  in  pure  final  clauses,  but  limits  the  statement  by  saying  that  this  only  occurs 
with  cue  and  iva,  and  that  ottojc  with  future  indicative  occurs  only  in  classical  Greek.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  fragmentary  example  in  E  Col.  IV  93.9  (mid  in  bg  [HGV]),  ottojc  p.01  unapget,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  is  a  final  clause.  In  Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Grammatik  298-9,  ottojc  with  such  a  construction 
in  pure  final  clauses  is  considered  normal. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  possibility  that  the  third  verb  is  not  part  of  the  same  sentence.  If 
the  restored  Kal  that  connects  it  with  the  previous  line  were  not  there,  one  could  punctuate  after 
evppatvecde  and  restore  ryv;  however,  this  would  imply  that  it  was  a  particular  crepavypopla  being 
referred  to.  It  is  also  risky  to  take  a  strong  position  on  whether  the  asyndeton  created  by  this  hypothesis 
is  possible  or  not;  though  there  are  no  asyndeta  elsewhere  in  the  text,  the  sample  is  too  small  to  allow 
judgement  on  the  author’s  style.  But  even  if  /cat  were  accepted,  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  a  new 
sentence  started  at  this  point,  though  admittedly  it  would  be  a  very  inelegant  structure. 

The  overall  impression  that  the  document  gives  about  the  literacy  of  its  author  is  a  very  good 
one.  Therefore,  the  confusion  of  tenses  and  moods  in  this  sentence  cannot  be  simply  dismissed  as 
a  grammatical  mistake. 

11  c\repavr]popiav.  The  word  or  cognates  have  occurred  in  VII  1021  15  (54)  §10  navrec 
opelXoptev  crepavrjpopovvrac  Kal  fiovdvrovvrac  Ocoic  Tract  etSevat  Xaptr a;  P.  Giss.  27  =  W.  Chr.  17.9 
(c.  1 15  [HGV])  /cat  crepavrjpoplav  lifoi  Kal  rote  9eotc  rdc  opetXop,evac  cnovSac  anoScb ;  LV  3781  14 
(117)  €VXOfjt\_evot\  ovv  Tract  deoic  alonnov  avrov  rrjv  8iap.ovr]V  rpceiv  pvXaX9rjvat  crepavr]popr]cop.{ev) 
ip’  r]fj.(ipac)  i;  BGU  II  646  =  W.  Chr.  490.23-4(193)  navSyptel  \S\vo\y\rac  /cat  evXop.evov c  vnip  re  rod 
StyveKovc  AvroKparovc  /c[at  ro]v  cvvnavroc  o’Ikov  crepa[vr]f]oprjcai  r]p.epac  nevreKatSe[Ka.  Gf.  also 
Dittenberger,  OGI I  6.22  (311  bg)  ryv  Se  Bvelav  *a[t]  rov  aywva  Kal  ryv  erepavypoplav,  56.40  (239/8 
bg)  rjfxepac  nivre  ptera  crepavrjpoplac  Kal  dvctcov  /cat  cnovSwv  Kat  rdiv  aXXcov  rwv  npocr/Kovrcov. 

In  most  examples  crepavqpopla  is  connected  with  some  major  political  event,  and  all  the 
documents  cited  above  are  official  announcements:  1021  is  a  notification  of  the  accession  of  Nero; 
P.  Giss.  27  is  a  private  letter  in  which  Aphrodisius  proposes  to  celebrate  a  victory  of  the  strategus 
Apollonius  (probably  against  the  forces  of  the  Jewish  revolt);  3781  is  an  announcement  ol  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Hadrian;  W.  Chr.  490  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  rule  of  Pertinax;  OGI  I  6  mentions 
crepavr]popla  as  part  of  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Alexander;  OGI  I  56,  the  Canopus  Decree,  is 
a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  ill  and  Berenice.  Moreover,  or  perhaps  con¬ 
sequently,  in  all  these  texts  crepai’rjpopla  has  clear  religious  connotations.  I  his  becomes  even  clearer 
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by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  accompanied  by  a  mention  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  or  something  similar. 
Also  in  some  of  these  cases  the  number  of  days  that  the  ‘wreath-wearing’  will  last  is  specified.  In  re¬ 
ligious  festivals  wreaths  were  worn  by  the  people  taking  part,  by  the  sacrificial  animals,  and  were  also 
used  to  adorn  temples  on  important  occasions  (S.  Price,  Rituals  and  Power  (1984)  108—12). 

The  fact  that  a  cTe<t>avr,<f>opla  usually  is  part  of  a  major  event,  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  flogging  of  IJerceic  was  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  way  comparable  to 
the  accession  or  the  birthday  of  an  emperor.  The  most  likely  interpretation  would  be  that  the  rrXrjdoc 
was  preparing  a  great  celebration  involving  a  crepavrjpopia,  and  tlercelc  was  for  some  reason  an 
obstacle.  Now  that  he  has  been  punished  for  it,  the  priests  can  go  on  performing  their  duties.  A  re¬ 
moter  possibility  would  be  that  the  expression  crepavrjpoplav  d^ere  is  meant  figuratively;  cf.  PSI  XII 
I247.8ff.  lav  Kop.Ltwp.ai  vp-wv  ypdppara,  eopr-qv  ayw.  This  argument,  however,  is  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  particular  crepavrjcjiopLa  is  described  further:  cvv ]  navn  rw  TtXrjdei  Kai  |  [  c.6  7  ]v  Kai 
valSwv.  This  would  be  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  a  metaphorical  expression. 

13  c. 6-7  ]v  Kai  TraiSwv.  The  context  seems  to  be  very  much  connected  with  priests  and  temples 
(cf.  the  address  on  the  back),  so  that  [Upew]v  would  seem  appropriate.  Besides,  a  -rrXrjdoc  Upiwv  is 
the  most  usual  form  of  a  TrXrjdoc  in  the  papyri.  In  any  case,  the  word  to  restore  depends  on  what  one 
takes  those  ‘children’  to  be.  A  tracing,  however,  does  not  easily  confirm  the  supplement,  unless  all  the 
letters  in  this  word  were  horizontally  elongated  and  spaced  out  (which  is  not  impossible,  but  does  not 
seem  justified,  especially  since  all  but  oj  are  very  narrow  letters).  [av8pcO>  would  seem  more  likely, 
albeit  still  too  short  for  the  break.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  a  priestly  TrXrjdoc  is 
still  to  be  assumed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  actual  word  was,  since  croXicrwv  or  any  other  specific 
priestly  rank  is  too  long. 

The  ‘children’  are  part  of  the  TrXrjdoc.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  children  or  slaves.  If 
the  former,  they  could  be  sons  and  daughters  of  the  priests  (assuming  that  the  -rrXrjdoc  did  consist  of 
priests),  living  in  the  temples;  they  could  be  pupils  at  the  temple  school;  or  they  could  themselves  be 
priests.  D.  J.  Thompson  in  M.  Beard,  J.  North,  Pagan  Priests  (1990)  ioi,  notes  that  the  sons  who  inher¬ 
ited  the  priesthood  from  their  fathers  were  often  very  young. 

Such  ‘children’  may  be  mentioned  in  BGU  1 176  =  W.  Chr.  83.9  d-rrocndcdaL  rove  rraiSac  d-n-o  rwv 
Upewv.  The  meaning  of  the  word  naiSac  is  disputed:  sons  of  priests  (Krebs,  Wessely)  or  slaves  (Otto, 
Wilcken)  ?  Wilcken’s  argument  is  that  if  they  were  sons  of  priests,  the  expression  would  be  rove  rraiSac 
d-rro  rwv  7 rarepwv  or  rove  vlovc  dr to  rwv  Upewv.  However,  even  if  ultimately  Otto  and  Wilcken  could 
be  right,  the  particular  argument  does  not  sound  convincing  ( tepwv ,  proposed  in  place  of  icpewv  by 
K.  F.  W.  Schmidt,  BL  III  9,  should  be  ignored;  Wilcken  states  that  he  has  re-examined  the  original).  It 
seems  probable  that  the  reference  is  made  to  an  association  of  priests.  Within  those  associations,  the 
age  of  becoming  a  member  is  not  specified.  Some  became  members  together  with  their  sons,  and  it 
seems  that  this  was  common  practice;  there  are  several  terms  in  Demotic  which  describe  those  young 
people  or  novices  who  were  part  of  the  association  (F.  de  Cenival,  Les  Associations  religieuses  en  Egypte 
d’apres  les  documents  dknotiques  (1972)  15°)-  What  is  more  interesting  in  this  case,  is  that  appaicntly  thci  c 
were  formations  within  the  association  consisting  of  some  sort  of  chief  and  the  young  members,  and 
there  even  exists  an  expression  for  this ,p/tsnmnh2-w,  ‘the  chief  (some  sort  of  chief;  the  exact  meaning 
of  ts  is  unclear)  and  the  young  ones/novices’ ;  see  de  Cenival,  Les  Associations  173. 

14  Thoth  6  =  September  2/ 3. 

15  ]crpXicrrjL.  In  the  papyri  there  are  attestations  of  croXicrai ,  -npwrocroXicrai ,  SevrepocToXicraL, 
ijhocroXicrai, ' UpocroXicral,  or  UpdcroXoL.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  each  of  the  other  words 
could  be  the  one  in  this  document.  For  the  rank  of  croXicrfjc  see  W.  Otto,  Pnester  und  Tempel  bn  hel~ 
lenislischen  Agypten  (1905)  83-4  andj.  A.  S.  Evans,  PCS 17  (1961)  188-g. 
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4961.  Authenticated  Copy  of  a  Petition  to  the  Prefect 

23  3B.i2/A(i)+(2)  19.5  x  42  cm  14  November  223 

Despite  the  large  size  of  this  papyrus,  it  is  certain  from  the  restorations  in 
a  2—3  (cf-  B  35 — 7)  that  even  in  the  best  preserved  lines  rather  less  than  half  the  width 
is  preserved,  and  considerably  less  than  this  in  many  of  the  other  lines.  What  we 
have  is  a  partially  preserved  authenticated  copy  or  rather  two  copies  of  a  petition  to 
the  prefect  with  his  subscriptio.  It  is  comparable  in  format  to  the  text  that  I  published 
as  LXV  4481,  with  a  discussion  in  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  document  and 
a  list  of  parallels.  Since  then  one  further  text  of  this  type  has  appeared:  P.  Horak 
13,  published  with  an  important  introduction  by  Guido  Bastianini.  See  also  Tor 
Hauken,  Petition  and  Response  (1998)  98-105.  The  ‘outer’  text  (b)  occupies  lines  35ff. ; 
above  this,  written  in  the  same  hand  but  in  noticeably  smaller  writing,  is  the  ‘inner’ 
text  (a).  There  is  a  gap  of  2.5  cm  between  a  and  b.  The  inner  text  would  have  been 
tightly  rolled  (shown  clearly  by  the  formation  of  the  worm-holes),  and  sealed  and 
signed  on  the  back  by  the  witnesses.  Three  of  the  signatures  still  survive,  though 
none  of  the  seals.  These  signatures  start  at  the  top  of  the  outer  document  and  run 
downwards  at  1800  to  the  direction  of  the  text  on  the  front.  Both  sides  of  the  papy¬ 
rus  are  written  transversa  charta.  There  is  a  kollesis  22.5  cm  from  the  upper  edge.  On 
‘double  documents’  in  general,  see  now,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  in  4481  introd.,  the  important  discussion  by  Dominic  Rathbone  in  Essays  and 
Texts  in  Honor  of  J.  David  Thomas  (2001)  102-5. 

The  general  structure  of  the  document  is  clear.  It  begins  with  the  statement 
regarding  certification  (a  2-3,  B35-7);  the  petition  itself  occupies  almost  the  whole 
of  what  follows  (a  3-33,  b  37-82);  at  the  end  is  a  copy  of  the  prefect’s  subscriptio 
(a 33-4,  B83-5).  This  format  is  almost  the  same  as  that  found  in  BGU  II  525  +  III 
970  =  M.  Chr.  242  (177)  and  XVII  2131  (207);  and  very  close  to  that  in  LXV  4481 
(179)  and  BGU  XI  2061  (207),  which  differ  in  that  the  certification  clause  comes 
once  only,  between  the  two  copies.  4961,  however,  has  three  unexpected  features. 
In  the  first  place,  above  the  first  line  of  the  document  proper,  in  what  would  have 
been  close  to  the  centre  of  the  original  papyrus,  is  the  numeral  16;  see  further  1  n. 
Secondly,  the  documents  just  mentioned  all  have  the  prefect’s  subscriptio  written  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  petition.  In  4961  the  hand  changes  for  the  subscriptio ,  as  is 
most  clear  in  b  84-5.  In  a  the  change  of  hand  can  be  seen  earlier  than  this,  in  the 
statement  concerning  Agathus  Daemon  (a  33),  and  presumably  will  have  changed 
at  this  point  in  b.  So  little  survives  of  this  second  hand  in  both  copies,  and  it  is  so 
abraded  in  b,  that  one  hesitates  to  insist  that  it  is  the  same  in  both  copies,  though 
this  is  what  we  should  expect.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  a  subscriptio  should  have 
been  copied  later,  after  the  petition  and  its  subscriptio  had  been  publicly  displayed. 
This  is  almost  certainly  what  happened  in  XLVII  3364  (see  Tyche  18  (2003)  204-5) 
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and  no  doubt  in  other  cases.  We  could  suppose  that  two  copies  of  the  petition  weie 
prepared  in  advance  and  that  once  the  subscriptio  had  been  posted,  there  was  added 
to  each  of  them  (by  Agathus  Daemon?)  a  copy  ol  this  subscriptio. 

The  third  peculiar  feature  in  4961  is  that  on  the  back  there  appear  to  be 
several  lines  of  writing,  along  the  fibres  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses’  signatures,  one  set  of  lines  underneath  the  signatures,  another  set  several 
centimetres  below  them.  These  are  in  fact  offsets  from  the  inner  text  on  the  front, 
which  was  clearly  rolled  and  sealed  while  the  ink  was  still  wet. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  amount  lost  in  the  larger  lacunas  is  compli¬ 
cated.  In  A3,  where  the  restoration  ought  to  be  certain  (i.e.,  we  expect  avTiypapov 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  imperial  titles),  we  have  195  letters,  but  in  no 
other  line  of  a  can  we  be  confident  of  the  restoration,  b  is  more  useful.  The  restora¬ 
tions  should  be  certain  in  B36,  giving  123  letters  to  the  line,  B37,  giving  124  letters, 
B42  (cf.  A  6-7),  giving  134  letters,  and  B47  (cf.  A 9-10),  giving  only  no  letters.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  count  the  letters  in  the  part  that  survives  before  the  break  in  the  papyrus 
in  those  lines  where  the  break  comes  earliest,  which  amounts  to  about  one-third  ol 
the  original  line,  we  find  that  the  first  ten  lines  of  b  (ignoring  b  35;  see  below)  have 
about  44  letters;  this  number  reduces  over  the  same  area  to  about  36  letters  over 
the  next  ten  lines  and  to  about  34  letters  over  the  remainder.  1  his  suggests  that  at 
first  the  scribe  was  writing  about  120-25  letters  in  each  line  but  by  the  later  part  of 
the  text  this  was  no  more  than  about  105.  The  same  thing  seems  to  have  happened 
in  a:  counting  the  letters  up  to  the  same  point  as  in  b  gives  an  average  of  67  letters 
in  the  first  ten  lines  (ignoring  A2;  see  below),  only  59  in  the  next  ten,  and  no  more 
than  55  in  the  last  ten.  This  would  point  to  a  reduction  in  lines  length  from  about 
190  letters  at  first  to  no  more  170  later.  There  is  a  further  comphcation.  In  lines 
A  2  and  B35  what  would  seem  to  be  the  standard  formula  gives  227  and  133  letters 
respectively,  with  only  2—3  letters  in  ekthesis,  and  this  is  without  the  alias  name  for 
Diogenis.  Restorations  based  on  these  lines,  therefore,  would  suggest  at  least  20  let¬ 
ters  more  in  a  and  10  more  in  B.  I  do  not  see  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  length 
of  line  suggested  by  b  36  and  37  and  by  A  3  (though  cf.  a  2  n.) .  In  b  37  nothing  is  ex¬ 
pected  between  dvriypapov  and  the  imperial  titles,  though  there  may  have  been  a 
vacat  (a  small  vacat  does  indeed  survive),  but  there  is  no  obvious  place  for  such  a  vacat 
in  b  36  (there  is  a  vacat  in  a  9  and  in  what  seems  to  be  the  wrong  place  in  b  46).  From 
all  this  it  will  be  clear  that  the  number  of  letters  suggested  in  the  text  for  the  longer 
lacunas  should  be  treated  as  no  more  than  a  rough  guide. 

Since  so  much  of  the  papyrus  is  missing,  there  is  no  hope  of  producing  con¬ 
nected  sense.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  document  contained  two  copies  of  a  petition 
by  a  certain  Aurelia  Diogenis  to  the  prefect  M.  Aedinius  Iulianus.  After  the  stand¬ 
ard  formula  relating  to  the  copying  of  the  petition,  which  had  been  posted  publicly 
in  Alexandria  (a  2-3,  B35-7),  Diogenis  prefixes  to  her  petition  imperial  constitu¬ 
tions  that  were  no  doubt  intended  to  support  her  case  (A3— 9,  B37— 45).  Appaiently 
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these  constitutions  stated  (1)  that  no  praeiudicium  exists  if  a  petitioner  has  lied,  and 
(2)  that  parents  and  children  are  in  certain  circumstances  permitted  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  if  they  believe  they  have  been  wronged.  On  the  use  of  imperial  decisions  as 
precedents,  see  R.  Katzoff,  SJ?  89  (1972)  273-8.  The  format  of  4961  in  this  respect, 
with  imperial  decisions  quoted  before  the  petition  proper,  is  found  in  several  other 
petitions,  e.g.  SB  X  10537;  the  editor’s  comment  in  the  ed.pr.  ( BASP6  (1969)  17)  that 
this  is  ‘a  rather  unusual  procedure’  is  incorrect — such  a  procedure  was  the  norm 
(cf.  Katzoff,  loc.  cit.).  For  a  petition  preceded  by  a  combination  of  imperial  rescripts 
and  an  edict  (as  in  4961)  see  P.  Flor.  Ill  382.  For  judicial  decisions  issued  by  Severus 
on  his  visit  to  Alexandria  in  199-200,  see  LXVII  4593  introd.  Cf.  alsoJean-Pierre 
Coriat,  Le  Prince  legislateur  (1997)  123-5. 

The  petition  proper  begins  with  a  general  introduction  (a 9-12,  B47-51).  Dio¬ 
genis  then  proceeds  to  recount  her  case  in  great  detail,  much  of  which  we  can  no 
longer  comprehend.  It  is  certain  that  she  is  or  had  been  in  dispute  with  her  father 
over  some  property.  It  seems  that  this  property  originally  came  to  her  as  a  gift  (a  12— 
14,  B51-4),  but  before  something  or  other  took  place  (iv  to  pcera^v  XP°VL9  B55)> 
her  father  had  remarried  and  had  children  by  his  new  wife  (a  15,  B55-6).  Urged 
on  by  Diogenis’  stepmother,  her  father  brought  a  petition  against  his  daughter, 
no  doubt  alleging  that  she  had  not  shown  proper  filial  duty  towards  him  (a  16-18, 
b  57-61).  He  obtained  the  subscriptio  partially  preserved  in  a  19,  B62.  This  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  court  hearing  that  resulted  in  her  father  losing  his  case;  this  at  any 
rate  seems  to  be  the  implication  of  rjTTpOrj  in  a  21.  Whereupon  her  father  brought 
a  further  petition  and  obtained  another  subscriptio,  the  end  of  which  is  preserved 
(a 21-3:  r rjv  Seovcav  7 r/?o[v]ouxr  Tronjcerat).  After  this  the  text  becomes  even  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  as  the  papyrus,  especially  in  b,  is  less  well  preserved.  It  seems 
likely  that  Diogenis’  father  died  (a  24)  and  that  her  stepmother  had  in  some  way 
deprived  Diogenis  of  some  property,  probably  because  of  the  terms  of  the  will  that 
Diogenis’  father  had  made,  which  she  claims  is  illegal  (a  28).  We  then  come  to  the 
concluding  part  of  the  petition  (a 30-32,  b  78-81).  In  his  subscriptio  the  prefect  prob¬ 
ably  said  little  more  than  ‘petition  the  epistrategus’  (see  B84-5  n-)- 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  the  text  that  is  lost,  the  legal  situation  is  far 
from  clear.  On  this  I  am  grateful  for  advice  which  I  have  received  from  Prof.  A.  M. 
Honore ;  I  have  also  benefited  greatly  from  discussing  the  problems  with  Dr  Antti 
Arjava.  There  are  many  things  we  do  not  know:  for  example,  whether  Diogenis 
was  married  or  what  her  age  was,  or  whether  she  had  full  brothers  or  sisters  (she 
certainly  had  at  least  one  half-brother  or  sister  (15)).  If  she  had  a  husband,  she  does 
not  mention  him  (unless  his  name  occurs  in  14  or  30;  neither  seems  very  likely).  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  Roman  law  which  was  being  applied.  By  the  date  of 
4961  the  parties  were  of  course  Roman  citizens,  and  there  is  explicit  mention  of 
o  vo/xoc  tlqv  rP(jop.a[iu)v  (B75).  But  we  are  only  some  ten  years  after  the  Constitutio 
Antoniniana ,  and  Arjava  has  sought  to  demonstrate  in  several  places  that  in  Roman 
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Egypt  people  only  gradually  came  to  use  Roman  law,  which  did  not  become  com¬ 
mon  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  I  hus  in  Women  and  Law  in  Late 
Antiquity  (1996)  49,  he  remarks,  ‘In  principle,  the  papyri  should  now  [i.e.,  after 
212]  refer  to  Roman  institutions.  Sometimes  “the  law  of  the  Romans”  is  explicitly 
mentioned.  In  practice  the  situation  was,  of  course,  much  more  complicated:  the 
documents  can  present  either  local  law,  official  Roman  law,  or  any  popular  inter¬ 
pretations  of  it.’  Cf.  also  JRS  88  (1998)  156;  similarly  Pap.  Congr.  XXI 30,  and  JPE 
126  (1999)  202—4.  Most  recently  Arjava  has  treated  the  ‘Romanization  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Law’  in  J,  G.  Manning,  J.  G.  Keenan,  U.  Yiftach-Firanko  (eds.),  Law  and  Society  in 
Egypt  from  Alexander  to  the  Arab  Conquest  (forthcoming).  However,  two  of  the  persons 
mentioned  were  citizens  of  Alexandria  or  one  of  the  other  Greek  cities  ( acr-rj ,  a  13, 
B56),  who  might  be  thought  to  have  readily  adopted  Roman  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  Diogenis  insists  that  she  is  not  the  child  of  an  ‘unwritten  marriage  (a 26), 
a  concept  that  had  no  meaning  in  Roman  law.  Whether  the  use  of  the  word  npof 
is  an  indication  that  Roman  law  was  being  applied  is  uncertain;  see  25  n. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  papyrus  is  to  be  considered  as  being  based  on 
Roman  law,  or  at  any  rate  on  what  the  petitioner  or  her  lawyers  thought  was 
Roman  law,  several  consequences  follow.  Firstly,  Diogenis  would  have  been  in patria 
potestas  (a  concept  that  non-Romans  not  surprisingly  found  particularly  difficult 
to  understand;  cf.  Arjava’s  article  in  Law  and  Society  cited  above),  unless  she  had 
been  emancipated,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  extant  parts  of  the  text.  If 
she  were  in  potestate,  in  theory  no  legal  case  between  her  and  her  father  could  have 
arisen:  Dig.  5.1.4,  lis  nulla  nobis  esse  potest  cum  eo  quern  in  potestate  habemus,  nisi  ex  castrensi 
peculio.  Despite  this,  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Legal  Codes  that  relate  to 
fathers  seeking  the  assistance  of  provincial  governors  to  exercise  control  over  recal¬ 
citrant  children  (e.g.  Dig.  1.16.9.3,  CJ  8.46.3,  5,  9.1. 14,  CTh  9.13.1);  see  also  BGU 
VII  1578  and  Arjava,  JRS  88,  153  with  n.  37.  Secondly,  if  Diogenis  was  in  potestate, 
she  could  not  own  any  property;  all  her  property  in  law  belonged  to  her  lather. 
This  applied  even  to  maternal  inheritance,  on  which  see  Women  and  Law  98-100, 
JRS  88,  151-2.  We  do  not  know  whether  maternal  inheritance  was  involved  in  the 
present  case,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  argument  for  thinking  that  it  was ;  see  A 12-14 
n.  This  would  make  good  sense,  since  conflict  between  father  and  children  often 
arose  in  connection  with  maternal  inheritance;  see  Women  and  Law  101  ,JRS88, 152. 
Thirdly,  if  Roman  law  is  involved,  Diogenis’  father  would  not  have  been  legally 
entitled  to  disinherit  her,  unless  there  were  exceptional  circumstances:  see  Women 
and  Law  46-7,  JRS  88,  154  (XXXVI  2757,  where  apparently  the  right  of  a  father  to 
disinherit  any  of  his  children  whom  he  wished  is  recognized,  seems  not  to  be  based 
on  Roman  law).  Possible  exceptional  circumstances  were  the  failure  of  a  child  to 
show  proper  respect  and  affection  to  the  parent,  and  this  may  well  be  precisely 
what  Diogenis’  father  alleges  against  her  (cf.  especially  a  18-19  and  note).  If  a  fa¬ 
ther  disinherited  offspring,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  one-quarter  of  their  share 


on  intestacy  to  which  the  children  were  legally  entitled  as  a  minimum,  the  child 
could  raise  a  querela  inofficiosi  testamenti  (see  Dig.  5.2,  CJ  3.28),  by  seeking  to  prove  that 
he/she  had  acted  properly  towards  his/her  father,  cf.  CJ  3.28.28:  liberi  de  inofficioso 
querelam  contra  testamentum  parentum.  mouentes  probationes  debent  praestare,  quod  obsequium 
debitum.  iugiter,  prout  ipsius  naturae  religio  flagitabat,  parentibus  adhibuerunt.  A  court  would 
then  need  to  decide  the  matter  JRS  88, 154).  One  may  add  that  the  difficulties  step¬ 
mothers  could  make  were  well  known  to  Roman  law  (cf.  Women  and  Law  172-4),  e.g. 
CJ  9.22.4,  9.32.3,  9.33.5,  and  especially  Dig.  5.2.4:  non  est  enim  consentiendum parentibus, 
qui  iniuriam  aduersus  liberos  suos  testamento  inducunt:  quod  plemmque  faciunt,  maligne  circa 
sanguinem  suam  inferentes  indicium,  nouercalibus  delenimentis  instigationibusque  corrupti.  This 
seems  to  apply  closely  to  the  circumstances  we  can  deduce  for  4961. 

As  a  parallel  for  a  dispute  between  a  daughter  and  her  father  one  naturally 
thinks  first  and  foremost  of  the  celebrated  petition  of  Dionysia  (II  237).  However, 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  there  being  a  property  dispute,  Dionysia’s  father  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  up  her  marriage.  More  importantly,  the  petition  dates  from  186,  and 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  Egyptian  law  that  is  being  invoked,  not  Roman  law. 
A  better  parallel  is  BGU  VII 1578.  There  a  veteran  complains  to  the  acting  prefect 
about  to.  etc  e/re  /ca[Y]a  ace/har  vi to  rqc  Ovyarpoc  p,ov  .  .  .  [r]oA/r7/0eyra  (8—9). 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  father  states  explicitly  of  his  daughter  imoxeipiac  poi 
ovcr/c  Kara  tov  vopcov  (9),  a  fact  that,  he  says  (14-16),  may  have  annoyed  her  and 
caused  her  behaviour  towards  him.  Another  partial  parallel  is  P.  Turner  34  (216), 
where  a  son  alleges  that  his  ‘father’s  wife’,  presumably  his  stepmother,  has  obtained 
property  resulting  from  an  illegal  will  made  by  his  deceased  father. 

4961  does  not  enlighten  us  very  far  on  the  much  discussed  concept  of  ‘unwrit¬ 
ten  marriage’,  which  has  recently  been  studied  in  detail  by  Uri  Yiftach-Firanko, 
Marriage  and  Marital  Arrangements  (2003)  chap.  5.  Here  again  the  locus  classicus  on  the 
subject  is  the  petition  of  Dionysia,  II  237;  see  also  CPR  I  18  =  M.  Chr.  84  =  SPP 
XX  4  =  Meyer,  Juristische  Papyri  89.  Both  texts  concern,  in  part  at  least,  the  power 
of  fathers  over  their  children,  power  that  seems  to  be  less  when  the  child  is  the 
offspring  of  a  written  marriage.  Similarly  the  implication  of  line  26  of  the  present 
text  is  that  Diogenis  has  certain  rights  that  she  might  not  have  had  if  she  had  been 
the  child  of  an  unwritten  marriage.  See  Yiftach-Firanko,  Marriage  84-91,  who  con¬ 
cludes  (p.  91),  ‘much  yet  remains  mysterious  concerning  the  institution  of  agraphos 
and  engraphos  gamos  and  their  effect  on  the  capacity  of  the  father  over  the  person 
and  property  of  his  children’. 

A  possible  scenario  is  the  following.  Diogenis  had  acquired  property,  which 
included  slaves  (a  27),  probably  given  to  her  by  her  mother.  This  property  in  law 
belonged  to  her  father,  since  she  was  still  in  his  potestas,  but  he  had  agreed  to  register 
it  in  her  name  as  a  gift.  However,  Diogenis’  mother  died  (or  was  divorced),  and  her 
father  married  again  and  had  children  by  his  second  wife,  Diogenis’  stepmother. 
The  stepmother  induced  Diogenis’  father  to  bring  an  action  against  her  on  the 
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grounds  that  she  had  not  shown  him  due  filial  respect.  This  led  to  a  court  case  in 
which  the  father’s  charges  were  dismissed  as  false.  But  he  immediately  made  a  new 
petition  against  her,  again  egged  on  by  the  stepmother,  and  this  time  obtained 
a  subscript io  that  was  favourable  to  him  and  unfavourable  to  Diogenis.  He  then  died, 
leaving  a  will  in  which  Diogenis  was  either  completely  disinherited  or  at  any  rate 
deprived  of  the  property  already  mentioned,  a  will  that  Diogenis  claimed  was  il¬ 
legal.  She  claims  that  she  had  not  behaved  badly  towards  her  father  and  was  being 
plotted  against  by  her  stepmother.  She  therefore  petitioned  the  prefect  asking  him 
to  ignore  the  subscriptio  that  was  favourable  to  her  father  (and  to  her  stepmother),  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  misrepresenting  the  facts  (and  therefore 
could  not  serve  as  a  ‘precedent’  to  be  used  against  her),  and  to  take  action  to  enable 
her  to  recover  her  property  that  had  been  appropriated  by  her  stepmother.  It  must 
be  stressed  that  this  is  only  a  hypothetical  reconstruction. 

In  the  text  that  follows,  readings  that  appear  solely  in  b  are  given  in  boldface. 
The  superscript  figures  in  lines  2-34  are  the  line  numbers  in  b.  A  vertical  bar  (  |  ) 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  papyrus  breaks  off  in  a. 

1  [ 

2  iSerovc  Tp'nov  AvTOXpdropoc  Katcapoc  Mdpxov  AvprjMov  C[e]ovr)pov 

AXe£a[v8pov  Evcefiovc  Ev]tvxovc  Cefiacjov  prjyoc  \[A9vp  t£. 
ip.apTvpa.TO  eavrrjv  AvprjXta  Atoyevlc  rj  xal  o?  ]  ibi£iXir](f>evai 
xal  irpocavTLfZeftXrjxeyqi  Ik  tcvx ?y[c]  cvvxoXX[r)clpa)v  /3t/3AetSta>v 
imSodevTcvv  tot  XapTrpora- 

3  Tcp  rjyepovt  AlSeiv 'up  lov Xtavcb  Kal  TrpoTeOevroov  37 iv  tm  raptxq)  tt) 

ivecTOicrj  rjpepa  ov  Ictlv  dy[rly]pa(j)\ov  [AvroxpaTOop  Kaicap 
Aovkloc  Cemlptoc  Ceovrjpoc  Evcefirjc  IlepTiva £  CefSacTOC  Apaftxoc 
ASia/3r/vix6c]  8 Ilapdexoc  Meytcroc  xal  AvTOxpaTwp  Kaicap 

4  Mdpxoc  AiiprjXioc  Avtcovclvoc  Evcefirjc  Ce/3acTo[c]  EiiSatpovt  _u[_ 

awo  ‘Ep]q[o]y  TroXecoc  TTjc  peydXijc-  el  Kad\[d>c  <f>f] c  C.10  iv  ra>] 
iJfhfiXei8i(p  iifrevcaro  6  avTiSixoc  cov  ov8ev  Trpoxpipa  ecrai  ex  Trj[c 
8o\6eicrjc  a  [  c. 20— 30 

5  < f>0y]  ftfiXetSlcp  iiridodevTi  Maixlw  Aalrto  rev  ?)y[e/xor]ef40ca.VTi  vtto 

CapawiaSoc  Trjc  xal  KvplXXrjc  xal  _  _  [  ]  yiroypa(j)\rjc  ovtcoc 

ixoverje  _  [  c. 65-75  ]  'evrvxlcuc  dXrjdei- 

e  av  d.7roxpvifiapevovc  xal  81a  tovto  xma  dxoXovdelav  cov  rjfttcocav 
avrtypacjxbv  Tvyovrec  «"ot|[  c. 45~ 5°  Y'cctlv  xal  acefilac 
ivxXrjfiart  rove  toiovto[vc]  elvat  ivoxovc *  xal  ex  del  [on 
StaT]ayp,aro[c  tcov 

7  avTcbv  debov  Ceovppov  xal  Avtcovclvov  -nporedevTOC  iv  Tjj  \Xapb\irpoTaTrj 
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AXe£av438pela  erot>|c  rj  <Pappovdi  14  errl  pepovc  ovrepe •  TroXXrj  pev 
role  r/peTepotc  v6[p]o i[c  060—70 

vopcov  iicvvxexcopr]x6TU)v  rratclv  xal  yoveyciv  av  dbtxelc 6at  vopl^coctv 
tcov  xa9rjx[  c. 9  ]  pu|[  c. 45-55  ]45Katote  trepl  rexvcov  xal  yovecov 
fiovX[e]vecdai  xal  8eov[  c-35-45 

pot  xeXevovct  xal  to.  elrjc  (vac.)  Mdpxcc  Al8iy[tal\  46Iov Xtavu)  itrdpxq) 

Alyimrov  (7 rapa)  AvprjXtac  AtoyevlSoc  t\t)c  Kai[  060 . -70  ] 

47 pac  arr’  ’Ogvpvyx^v  rroXecoc.  at  Qelai  avroxparopixal 
8tard^etc  8tayopevovct  rove  ifievca pevovc  iv  ra[tc]  evrevgect  [  010  ] 

yovc  tclc  48dXrj9e lac  prj\8iv  Trpoxpipa  yevecd ai  ex  rrjc  8o9elcr)c 
avrolc  v[Troypa<l>rjc  C. 55-65 

49vovc  8bxaicoc  ypapeiv  tclc  8iadrjxac  xal  i^ivai  7ra(t)ct  xal  yovevci 

|  c. 9  ]_  vopd^T)  TO)V  xadrjXO  \[  r.30-35  ]50dai  rac  8iadrjxac- 

arrep  Trace  Trpocxvv .  _  vra  irpoera^a  lcxvpi^op,ev\ 7/  c.15— 20 

eip,i  col  to)  ep.(p  8ecTT0Trj  8eop,evr]  arro  cov  [Trjc]  ix  tovt[cov  ^o]jl7j0ctac 
tvxclv.  koto  yap  rove  eVt  a.vco6\ev  xP^vovc  .  ,  Jca  iir  [  c-55~ 

60  ]  j2t ov  AcxXrjTTiaSov  arro  rrjc  av- 

Trjc  TToXecoc  p,7]Tpoc  Aeoyevldoc  ATToXXajy[lov ]  dcTrjc  /car[a  8]rjp,ocLOV 
Xprjp.arLcp.6v  [  08  ]  VVX  I  [  ^10-15  ]  j38ia  tov  xaraXoyelov 

xareypai/ie  p.01  /card  ydptr  dva^alperov  iv[  C.40  45 
Meyicrov  tov  Cttoxccoc  Mp.i]Tp6c  Tcevocelpioc  dir 6  xa>p,rjc  Kepxedvpecoc 
exac\r\  ]c  [  060-70  ]  5jtov  8e  Trarpoc  p-ov  iv  tot  pera^v  XP°V(P 

eTriyrjpavToc 

TTj  prjTpl  pov  xal  ineTdipavToc  pot  prjTpv idv  AvprjX'La[v  Cap]aTnd8a  rrjv 
xal  XapiT  |[  05-10  ]  4  Capa-nioovoc  tov  IJXovTapxov  aerr/v 

fjc  iirai[8oTro]irjca[TO  060—65 

57 ivepyelrjc  Trjc  prjTpvtdc  6  rraTrjp  pov  etc  tocovtov  iXrjX[v\9ev  tbcTe  pera 
7-°  e  [  ]  [  ]  ra)|[  030-35  ]  58dpepTrTa)c  vn['  ]'  v  .I...]  .v 

ar  [  07  ]ar[  030-40 

Xpovov  pexpt  tov  SieXdovToc  |[§ev]]  ft  9(ctovc )  prjvoc  Plaxdoy  [  06  ] 
r  rjc  pov  Trjc  olxlac  e  e  r|[  050—60  ]60pov  8l’  cSv  Ta 

arravra  7rapeX[o]ylcaTO  xal  eiftevcaTo  ^5~10 

irr l  rfj  rrjc  prjTpvtdc  Trtdd)  dyevrjTa  ivxXrjpaTa  xal  Ixrj  [  08  ]  xar’ 

epov  6}ever[ a]£\ev  8P  <Sv  fSifi\ei8ia)v  erw^ev  vrr\o\ypa^>rjc  Trj[c]8e 
[  060-70 

ct  ev62ceftav  prj  dvoveprj  cot  ivTevx&elc  irpo  firjpaTOC  to  8[  07  ] 

'Pcopalxa.  xoX(XrjpaTOc)  pa  |[  035-45  ]  63 xal  alcdopevoc  Jjc  8ta 

navToc  7r[po]cecf)€pov  avTtp  (be  naTp[l  05— 10 
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20  1 6lac  Kai  cvveXavvopevoc  rfj  aXrjdela  od[_  _  _  _]£eva[  £.5  ]  _o  64/earJ  ip.ov 

€K  t rjc  rfc  p.rjrp\vi\dc  To]Xfir)c  /c  .  [.].[..] . [  c.65— 80 

21  r’  ipov  1 pev8n]  Kai  rjTTrjdrj •  /eat  rrjc  Stape  [_  _  J.r/c  d(/>ep[e]voc  waAtv  81’ 

eripcov  /3[ij8AeiStcov .  .  |[  c.25— 35  ]66.v  wporep . [ . ] 

c-40_5° 

22  Traparedrjvai  rote  tcov  bl  iv/crf/cecov  ^ijlXiocjrvXa^i  a/e  [_  _  ]c  /eat  /ear 

iprjpiOV  KCLT  j[  £.IIO“I20 

23  cecoc  cov  rrjv  8 eovcav  7 Tpo[v]oiav  voir/cerar  Kai  royroic  p.[rj  a\pKecdicrjC 

rrj c  p.rjr po|  [tac  £.105—115 

24  8l° Kacryjpiov  SiadrjKrjv  9ecdai  rjnc  Sta[  _  _  ]  reAeuc ]  rov  wa rpoc 

p,ov  rfj  X'  tov  St[eA/?ov]Toc  p| \jjvoc  £-35~~45  ]7I.evat  err’  ipov 
avaKaXeic .I  c.  12  ]  _  eAopev[  ]ya  wep[  c.? 

25  rd  re  vtt  ’  avrov  pot  Karaypacpevra  Ka  [  ]  _  [ . ]  _  iva C-9  ] 

wpoot/eet  Kai  ra  vT/lf  C.?  ]72.evra  pot  vtto  rrjc  [ . ].[...  ,]ou 

prjTpOC  OV  TTpo\c]r]K6vT[cOC  C.35-50 

26  va  rpoTTOV  rep  Kai  p .rj  etvat  pe  if,  dc^vvypacpcov  ydptov  /cat_[  .  .] 

rfj  prjrpvia  (pov)  Gxpawta[S]t  \rfj  /c[at  Xapir  C.6 0— 75  j 

,4iv8opevlay  iv  nXelcrcp 

27  npfjpari  oveav  Kai  dvroderoic  ov  povov  aAAa  Kai  ay_[  c. 7  SouA]t/ea 

ccopara  ndvra  a  |[  £.20-30  75e]ruyx avev  ovra,  coc  6  vopoc 

tcov  'Pcopa[tcov  £.10—15 

28  noXeirevopeda  8ia{a}yopevei  awavrac[.  .  ]  SooAou[c  c. 5  ]  _  _ 

edar  wapa7fVopoo  ovv  ovc\t)C  rrjc  8ia9rjKTjc  avrov  Kai  paratac 
tt][c  £.50—60 

29  _  cov  Karaypacpivrcov  11  vrrapyovrcov  re  /eat  SovXcov  ccopdrcov  Ik  tcov 

vopi\ [cov  C.80-95  T\.'...pov 

30  avopcoc  npaxOcyra  kcll  [  ]  yr]9  [  _  .  ]treu.  [  ]e  .  ara . | 

[  c.65?  ]79 . [  'CapaTTicpva  tov  Kai  Ar)p.ri[  c.5? 

31  vov  iv  TocovTtp  8e  e  [  c. 8  ] . [ . feet  °f  C,I2  letters 

|[  c.20-25?  ]80 _a_ov  yap  wept  oXiyov  p,oi  icriv  [  c.40? 

32  ca  rvyeiv  rrjc  cltto  coy  [/3] orjdetac  81tV  co  cyepy€T7]p[ev]rj.  Sccvtvxci.  wpoc 

Se  tt)|v  tow  /3tj8Ae[tStou  ewtSoctv  c.? 

33  ^rlup^Atoc  &iiov  eypaipa  virip  ayrr/c  p,rj  cl[8viac  ypapcpcara.]  (m.  2) 

AyprjXtoc  ilya@[oc]  Alatp-cov  0  8ta8e|[  c.?  83  ap[_  c. ?  ] 

84(erot/c)  y//  Advp  prjheyoc  [  irrexopAvov  C.  ? 

34  co  S5to>  Kparlcrcp  iTncrparrjycp  cvTvyc  [/eoA(Ai7/xdroc)]  ^  r o[/x(ou)  C.5  ] 

(vac.) 
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erovc  rpirov  AvroKparopoc  Kaicapoc  Maptcov  AvprjXiov  C\covqpov 
i£iXr]<f>ivai  Kai  irpocavT^€^[X]7]Kiyat  Ik  reuyoi/[c]  cvvKoXX[r]cip.(ov 
iv  tu)  rapuKcp  rfj  ivecrcocp  rjpeipa  ov  icriv  [avrtyjpa^ov  [ 

IIap9u<6c  /xeytcroc  /eat  AvjoKpdrcop  Kaicap  MapKoc  AvprjXioc 

Avr[oj]y[eivoc]  ^[u^e^f^c 

(8t/3AetStco  iifievcaro  6  avrlSiKoc  cov  ov8iv  rcpoKpipua  ecrai  ck  tt)[c 

So^deicrjc  a  _  [ 

cavn  vtto  CapamdSoc  rf/c  Kai  [.KTio] /o [t] AA17 c  /eat  [  ] . i/7roy pafirjc 

ovrcoc  iyovcrjc  [ 

euTi/ytatc  aXrjdetav  cnTOKpvifjapievovc  Kai  Sta  r[ou]ro  Kara  aKoXovdeiav 

[cov  ]cocav  a[vTiypacj)a)v 

ecriv  Kai  acej3iac  ev/eA^/xart  rove  toiovto\vc\  etvat  ivoyovc-  Kai  ii< 

6ei[ov  S]t[ar]ayjaaro[c 

8pela  erovc  77  0app,ov9i  Tfj  ini  /xepooc  ovrcoc •  ttoXXt]  p,iv  role 

rjp,erepoic  vo/ao t[c 

cvvKexcoprjKorcov  watetv  /eat  yoveac[t]v  av  aSiKeicdai  vo/xt^coc[t]v  [ 

/eatotc  wept  re/evcov  /eat  yoveoov  /3ot>A[e]dec#ai  /eat  8eov[ 
lovXiavco  ewapyep  (vac.)  Alyvnrov  wapa  AvprjXiac  Jtoy[ev]tSoc  rrjc  /eat  [ 
pac  drr’  ’O^vpvyycov  woAecoc.  at  9eiai  aiiroKparopiKai  8iaja^eic 
aXrjdeiac  prjSiv  wpo/ept/xa  yevicdai  iK  rrjc  Sodeicrjc  avroic  v\rroypa(j)rjc 
vovc  St/eatcoc  ypd(f>e tv  rac  \8i\adrjKac  /e[a]t  e^tvai  wat[c]t  /ea[t  yo]veuctv<  [ 
9ai  rac  Stadr/Kac *  aw ep  wact  rrpocKW  _  _VTa  npoera^a  tcytipt^optev^ 
rjdeiac  rvyeiv.  Kara  yap  rove  en  dvwdev  ypovovc  r/S.f.  .  ,  Jea  ew[ 
tov  AcKrjXmd8ov  a  no  rrjc  avrrjc  woA[e]coc  p.j]rpoc  AioyeviSoc 

At7oXX[o)vIov 

Sia  rov  KaraXoyeiov  Kariypaifje  p.01  Kara  yap  tv  dva</>atperov  ev[ 
prjrpoc  Tcevoceipioc  awo  /ecop-T/fc]  KepKedvpecoc  e/eacr[  ]c  [ 
rou  Se  narpoc  p,ov  iv  rep  p.era^v  xpovcp  ewty^/xavroc  rfj  pn^rpt 
Capanicovoc  rov  PlXovrdpyov  acrrjv  e|  77c  ewatfSowoJt^cafro 
ivepyiac  rrjc  prjrpv tac  o  rrarfjp  [pou]  etc  roco[urov]  e^fAu^ev 
apepwraic  uw[_  ]  _a,  [_  ]  v  ar  [  C.J  ]ar[ 

erovc  p.rjvoc  IlayoDv  [  c. 5  ]o,[  c. 5  ]ocracp  [ 
p.ov  81’  cov  rd  awavra  wapeA[o]ytcaro  /eat  iifevcaro  [....]..[ 
ever a£ev  St^  cov  jStjSAetStc ov  eVt/yev  dwfojypa^c  Tr/[e]Se  [ 
cefiiav  p.r/  a.TTOvep.rj  cot  ivrevydeic  npo  f3rjp,aroc  to  S[ 

/eat  alc9op.evoc  Ijc  Sta  wavroc  w[po]ce^>epov  avrep  coc  waTp[t 
i  j  J  ]  /ear’  e’pod  iy  r[r)c  rrjc]  p,rjrpyi[ac  rojAp-^c  k 
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65  [  c.8  ]  epc  [  c.16  ].[.]. KV .  .  [ 

[  C‘&  ]  .  V  TTpOTCp . [ . 

[ivKTrjce]u>v  /3i/3Ai[o]</>uAa|i  [ 

[  C-1  Irv.i 

[  C-1  ] .  .  ve[ 

70  [KacTrjpio]v  8iadr}i<[r)]y  Qec[8ai  C.  II  ]....[  C-1  ]..[ 

[  c.6  ]  evai  err’ epiov  avayaAeic  [  c.  12  ]  ^  eAo(Uev[  _  ]ya  7re/x[ 

f  c.  6  ]  evra  /xoi  vtto  rrjc  [ . ]  [  ]ov  pcrj-rpoc  oy  it po[c]r]K6vT[a)c 

l/txe  ac]  vvypcujxov  yapuvv  teal  _  [  _  ]  Ttj  firjrpvia  jiov  Caparriahi  r fj 

/c[at  XapWrj 

[  c.6  ]  iv8op,evlay  iv  vXelcTCp  [n/xj^/xart  oucav  kcu  drroOeroie  o[u] 

(U,[ovov 

75  [  c. 5  e]ruyxa,'eF  oi'™  (he  [[ovo/xmej  o  vopioc  rtbv  'Pwp.a[t oov 

[da r  wapa\v6pLov  ovv  [o]ycr)c  rrjc  SiadrjKTjc  avroy  Kal  /yaralac  rfj[c 
\ypa<f)€VTOL)V ]  VTTapxovrwv  re  Kal  SoyXojy  ccopidrcoy  [  ]  .T.  .  .  [ 
i  c.io  ]\  '  jiov  dvopuoc  y-paydevra  Kal  §[_  ]  evr  e  [ 
j  c. II  ]  ,CaPa7TtOva  T9V  Sa'1  Ar)iirj\rp(OV 

so  [  c. 22  ]  a  ou  yap  rrepl  oXiyo v  yol  eenv  [ 

[l'v’  t b  evepyerrjiievr).  SteuT]yyet.  7 rpoc  8e  ryv  tov  jSij3Ae[tStou 
|  c. 22  Avpy\Xioc  &ec op  eypaifia  virep  aurf/^c 

(m.  2?)  [  c.  16  ]  _  a/a[_  .] .  .  [  £-4  ]  {vac.) 

(Dove)  y//  'Advp  it,  firjSeyoc  [ 

85  to)  Kparlcrcp  [‘e'T\i[e\rparrj[ya) 

Back,  across  the  fibres : 

B  86  (m.  3)  AvprjAioc  'Qvrjcipioc  ec<f>p{dyiea) 

{vac.) 

(m.  4)  AijprjXio\c]  Tpia8eA<j)oc  ie<f>pdyica 

{vac.) 

{m.  5)  ]...[ _ ]e  eccf>p{dyiea) 


2  1.  e^etAij^evat,  cvyKoAAr/c'ifian’  4  k  fiifiXiSia),  SO  5  5  k  evTvyiaic?  (see 

note)  6  1.  aKoXovd'iav,  rvyovrac,  acejieiac  eyKXpyan  8  1.  cvyKeywp-,  iav  11  1.  efetwu 
14  1st  e  of  KepKtOvptioc  a  correction  16  1.  ivepyciac  17  ft  (see  note)  18  1.  ireidoi, 

iyKXrjyara,  CiKp,  fiifiXiS'uDv  19  1.  eveefieuxv  evrevyOeic’.  rev  corrected  from  rv \  9eic  corrected, 

perhaps  from  etc  or  Oic  'Pioya'ina'.  corrected  from  pw/xat/a?  a  long  descender  through  kappa  of 

sk  rrjc  below  «oA  19-20  A  diagonal  stroke  from  ex  in  20  through  ya  in  19  and  into  the  la¬ 
cuna  above  21  1.  jSt/SAtStcor  22  1 .  iyKTTjceiov  23  1.  apKecdeicrjc  25  1.  rpoixi 
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26  1.  acvyy pa<j>a>v  28  1.  rroXirevopeda  5^  k  AcKAymaSov  74  *-au  of  airoderoic 

a  correction  86,  88  eaf>p$ 

‘19.  In  the  third  year  of  Imperator  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander  Pius  Felix 
Augustus,  month  of  [Iiathyr  17.  Aurelia  Diogenis  also  called  .  .  .  bore  witness  that  she]  has  made 
an  extract  and  collation  from  the  roll(?)  of  conjoined  [petitions  submitted]  to  the  prefect  Aedinius 
Iulianus,  [ vir  clarissimus \ ,  and  posted  in  the  treasury  building  on  the  current  day,  of  which  this  is  a  copy. 

‘[Imperator  Caesar  Lucius  Septimius  Severus  Pius  Pertinax  Augustus  Arabicus  Adiabenicus] 
Parthicus  Maximus  and  Imperator  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  to  Eudaemon 
son  of  ...  of  Hermopolis  the  great:  If  as  you  say(?)  .  .  .  your  opponent  lied  in  his  petition,  there  will 
be  no  praeiudicium  from  the  subscript io/  answer  given  .  .  . 

‘. . .  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  former  prefect  Maecius  Laetus  by  Sarapias  also  called  Cyrilla 
and  she  got(?)  a  subscripts  as  follows:  .  .  .  having  hidden  the  truth  in  their  pelitions(P)  and  thereby 
having  got  answers  in  accordance  with  what  they  requested  .  .  .  and  such  persons  are  subject  to  the 
charge  of  impiety. 

‘And  from  an  imperial  edict  of  the  same  gods  Severus  and  Antoninus  posted  in  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  city  of  Alexandria,  year  8  Pharmuthi  18,  in  part  as  follows:  Much  ...  to  our  laws ...  as  the  laws 
have  permitted  children  and  parents  if  they  think  that  they  have  been  wronged  ...  to  take  counsel 
concerning  children  and  parents  and  necessarily(?) .  .  .  [as(?)]  the  laws  command  and  so  on. 

‘To  Marcus  Aedinius  Iulianus  prefect  of  Egypt  from  Aurelia  Diogenis  also  called  .  .  .  [daughter 
of  X ,  mother  — -]ra  from  the  city  of  Oxyrhynchi.  The  divine  imperial  constitutions  declare  that  those 
who  have  lied  in  their  petitions  and  [failed  to  disclose(?)]  the  true  facts,  that  no  praeiudicium  arose 
from  the  subscripts  given  to  them  ...  to  write  their  wills  in  a  just  manner  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
children  and  parents,  if  anyone(?)  thinks  [that  he  has  been  deprived  of(?)]  what  is  due,  to  [seek  to 
annul(?)]  the  wills.  Which  [constitutions],  being  respected  by  everyone(P),  I  set  out  above,  relying  on 
...  I  approach  you,  my  lord,  requesting  to  get  from  you  the  help  arising  from  these  (constitutions). 
In  times  now(?)  long  past ...  the  son  of  Asclepiades  of  the  same  city,  his/her  mother  being  Diogenis 
daughter  of  Apollonius,  citizen,  by  a  public  deed  .  .  .  registered  to  me  through  the  registry-office  as 
an  unrenounceable  gift .  .  .  Mcgistus  son  of  Spoceus,  his/her  mother  being  Tsenosiris,  of  the  village 
of  Cercethyris,  each  .  .  .  and  my  father  in  the  meantime  having  married  in  succession  to  my  mother 
and  having  imposed  upon  me  as  a  stepmother  Aurelia  Sarapias  also  called  Charitis(P)  daughter  of 
Sarapion  the  son  of  Plutarchus,  citizen,  by  whom  he  had  issue  .  .  .  through  the  influence  of  my  step¬ 
mother  my  father  went  so  far  as  to  .  .  .  blamelessly  by  me(?) .  .  .  [for  much(?)]  time  up  to  the  past  year 
2,  in  the  month  of  Pachon  ...  the  house  . .  .  [presented  a  petition  against]  me  in  the  course  of  which 
he  misrepresented  everything  and  lied  .  .  .  under  the  persuasion  of  my  stepmother  he  included  non¬ 
existent  accusations  and  [charges(P)]  without  grounds  against  me,  as  a  result  of  which  petition  he  got 
this  subscripts :  [.  .  .  if  your  daughter]  ?)]  did  not  accord  you  the  filial  duty  [appropriate  to  parents]  ?)], 
if  you  petition  me  pro  tribunali .  .  .  Latin.  From  column  41]?). 

‘.  .  .  and  having  perceived  the  filial  duty]?)  which  I  continuously  offered  to  him  as  a  father  .  .  . 
and  being  constrained  by  the  truth  .  .  .  against  me  arising  from  the  effrontery  of  my  stepmother  .  .  . 
lies  against  me  and  he  lost;  and  desisting  from]?)  .  .  .  again  through  another  petition  ...  to  be  depos¬ 
ited  with  the  officials  of  the  record-offices  .  .  .  shall  make  the  necessary  consideration  of  your  request. 
And  my  stepmother  not  being  satisfied  with  this  ...  to  deposit  the  will  [before  (?)]  the  court  which  . .  . 
my  father  having  died]?)  on  the  30th]?)  of  the  past]?)  [month  of  .  .  .]  in  my  case]?)  .  .  .  the  property 
registered  to  me  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  gift]?) .  .  .  in]?)  dowry  and  the  property  bought]?)  for 
me  by  my  deceased]?)  mother,  not  properly  ...  [I  know  not  in  what]?)]  way  since  I  am  not  the  child 
of  an  unwritten  marriage  and  .  .  .  my  stepmother  Sarapias  also  called  .  .  .  household  goods  to  the 
highest  value  and  those  in  store,  not  only  that  but  also  all  the  slaves . . .  happened  to  be  .  .  .  the  law  of 
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the  Romans  ...  we  are  (Roman)  citizens,  declares  that  all  the  slaves ...  His  will,  therefore,  being  illegal 
and  pointless  the  . . .  of  the  property  registered  and  the  slaves  from  the  laws  .  .  .  illegally  done  against 
me  .  .  .  Sarapion  also  called  Deme[tr—  .  .  .]  and  in  the  meantime  ...  For  it  is  of  no  small  concern  to 
me(?) .  .  .  requesting  to  get  help  from  you  so  that  I  may  have  been  benefited.  Farewell. 

‘For  the  [handing  in]  of  the  petition  [I  have  sent  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon(?) .  .  .].  I,  Aurelius 
Theon,  have  written  on  her  behalf  since  she  does  not  know  [letters] . 

(2nd  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon,  who  am  acting  on  behalf  of  [Aurelia  Diogcnis](?) 
.  .  .  Year  3,  Ilathyr  17.  If  nothing  is  prejudged(?) .  . .  petition  the  epistrategus,  vir  egregius.  Column  60+, 
roll 

Back  (3rd  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Onesimus,  have  sealed  it.’ 

(4th  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Triadelphus(P),  have  sealed  it.’ 

(5th  hand)  ‘I,  .  .  .  ,  have  sealed  it.’ 


Line  numbers  are  those  of  a  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

1  i0.  m  is  a  possible,  though  much  less  likely,  reading.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  whether 
this  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  main  hand  of  the  text.  A  numeral  at  this  point  is  unexpected  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain.  The  only  texts  that  might  be  at  all  helpful  arc  XVII  2131  5  and  PSI  XII  1245.14  = 
SB  XIV  11980.  2131  has,  immediately  after  the  certification  clause  and  before  the  start  of  the  copy  of 
the  petition,  KoXXp^arcov)  A9‘  similarly  SB  11980  has  at  the  same  point,  i.c.,  immediately  before  the 
start  of  the  petition  proper,  [KoXX]rn-iaroc  v9.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  petition  and  subscri¬ 
pt  as  posted  up  had  at  their  head  the  KoXXpp.a  number  under  which  they  were  filed  in  the  archives. 
Unfortunately  the  KoXXrpjia  number  given  in  the  subscriptio  to  4961  in  a  34  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  that  in  line  1. 

2  There  is  some  ink  over  the  line  where  Evcefiovc  would  have  been  written,  no  doubt  offset. 

pirjyoc.  The  reading  after  mu  is  not  easy. 

A6vp  t£.  See  b  84. 

ipiaprvparo  iavTrjv  ktX.  This  is  the  formula  found  in  XVII  2131  2—4,  with  the  addition  of 
81a  twv  m royeypap,pbeva>v  /.laprvpa iv  before  i£ei\r)pevai,  SB  XIV  11980. ioff.,  and  XVI  I3059-I5^ 
Since  the  line  is  longer  than  would  be  expected  (see  the  introd.),  one  wonders  whether  the  writer 
omitted  iavrrjv.  iavrov  is  omitted  in  LXV  4481  14-16,  but  there  the  participles  iK[yeypap,p.e]vov  koX 
■npocavTiNSXlrpXiivov  follow  instead  of  the  infinitives;  SB  X  10537.2-4,  which  also  omits  iavrov, 
may  well  have  had  the  same  construction.  It  is  also  omitted  in  BGU  III  970  =  M.  Ghr.  242.3—5,  wheie 
the  verb  used  is  ipiapTvpoTroirjcaro.  BGU  XI  2061.17—20  (with  BL  VI  20—21),  P.  Stras.  IV  235-3  (with 
the  corrected  reading  reported  in  P.  Horak  13  introd.),  and  P.  Horak  13  are  all  incomplete.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  length  of  the  lines  was  normally  that  indicated  by  A3  and  B36-7  (cf.  A7  =  B42  n.  and 
the  introd.),  Diogenis’  alias  must  have  been  very  short;  cf.  9  n. 

(B36)  Ik  revyov  [c].  On  the  uncertain  meaning  of  the  word  see  R.  Haensch,  ZPE  100  (1994) 
502  n.  51. 

2-3  Xapcrr porn] rep.  SiacVpoTa]Tw  is  also  possible  at  this  date;  see  G.  Bastianini,  Pap.  Congr.  XVII 
iii  1339,  ANRW n  10. 1,  583  n.  4. 

3  The  dating  of  the  prefecture  of  Aedinius  Iulianus  (and  of  the  prefects  who  preceded  and 
followed  him)  given  in  the  lists  by  Bastianini,  fPE  U  6975)  3°8-9>  and  ANRW  11 10.1,  513,  needs  some 
revision.  Bastianini  accepts  the  argument  of  A.  Stein,  Die.  Prdfekten  von  Agypten  (1950)  127,  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  man  who  appears  in  the  Album  of  Ganusium  (CIL  IX  338  I  4).  Stein  dates 
this  inscription  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  223  and,  since  Aedinius  Iulianus  is  there  a  vir  clarissimus, 
argues  that  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  prefect  of  Egypt  by  this  date.  4961  disproves  this  argument, 
since  it  shows  him  as  still  prefect  on  14  November  223.  I  am  grateful  to  Rudolf  Haensch  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  my  attention  the  article  on  this  inscription  by  B.  Salway  in  Alison  Cooley  (ed.),  The  Epigraphic 
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Landscape  of  Roman  Italy  (2000)  115-71,  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the  prefects  at  this  period.  (This 
article  supersedes  the  earlier  study  byj.  Modrzejewski  in  P.  L.  Bat.  XVII  pp.  62—3.)  Salway  accepts 
the  identification  and  the  date  of  the  inscription,  but  argues  that  Aedinius  Iulianus  could  still  have 
been  serving  as  prefect  of  Egypt  until  the  early  part  of  224  and  is  therefore  likely  to  have  been  prefect 
when  this  inscription  was  set  up  (pp.  155-6).  4961  strongly  supports  his  view.  In  fact  4961  is  the  only 
papyrus  mentioning  Aedinius  Iulianus  that  has  an  exact  date.  P.  Flor.  Ill  382.92  is  considered  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  3  November  222  by  Stein  (followed  by  Bastianini)  because  he  believed  that  Aedinius 
Iulianus  could  not  have  been  prefect  a  year  later.  However,  the  year  number  is  lost,  and  4961  proves 
Salway  to  be  correct  in  arguing  that  the  year  could  as  well  be  year  3  as  year  2,  i.e.  that  it  could  date 
from  3  November  223.  I  35  is  dated  by  the  consuls  to  223,  but  the  month  is  not  preserved.  P.  Wise. 

I  2gr  and  XLVI  3286  are  undated.  In  SB  XVIII  13610  =  ChLA  XXVIII  865  the  prefect’s  name  is 
wholly  restored. 

iv  T<i )  rapuKip.  The  rapuKov  is  listed  as  occurring  elsewhere  in  P.  Flor.  Ill  382.94  and  P.  Stras. 
IV  275.13  only.  In  the  latter,  which  must  be  roughly  contemporary  with  4961,  a  report  of  a  trial  is 
quoted  as  follows:  pr/rjiop  etnev  i[v  rep  rajpuKip  iredpy  rrpo\.  In  the  former  a  subscriptio  from  Aedinius 
Iulianus  is  said  to  be  i]redrj  iv  rep  rapuKip.  In  BL  1 460,  P.  Flor.  382.94  is  corrected  to  TTpoe]Tedrj,  a  cor¬ 
rection  that  might  be  supported  by  4961  3,  but  which  P.  Stras.  275  suggests  is  unnecessary.  To  these 
two  examples  we  must  add  BGU  XI  2061.19,  where  rapuKov  occurs  of  the  location  of  a  petition  and 
its  subscriptio.  The  editor  read  wpore]  divrwv  iv  rip  rap.'up,  but  a  photograph  kindly  supplied  by  Gunter 
Poethke  shows  the  correct  reading  to  be  rapu«p. 

TTporedevrojv  .  .  .  [rj)  ivecrcocrj]  ppeepex.  So  I  35  12— 13  and  SB  X  10537.3— 4.  In  SB  10537  this  is 
followed  immediately  by  oS  icnv  [,  where  we  should  no  doubt  restore  a[vriypapov.  For  avriypapov 
cf.  also  P.  Yadin  33. 

3-4  This  rescript  is  also  reported  in  P.  Stras.  IV  254,  though  even  more  fragmentarily  preserved 
than  in  4961.  The  text  is  a  petition  that  has  at  the  head  at  least  two  constitutions  of  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  and  reads  in  line  6  ]  Pn  ft  A 18  lop  ipevearo  o  av[.  The  editor  comments,  on  se  plaint  d  un  inconnu 
designe  par  av\fp  ou  av[0panroc’;  in  fact  we  can  now  see  that  the  correct  supplement  is  av[rl8u<oc. 
The  petition  proper  does  not  begin  until  the  following  line  (as  the  editor  remarks,  la  largeur  de  la 
ligne  etait  tres  grande’).  Professor  Honore  assures  me  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  this  rescript 
is  not  otherwise  known,  but  he  adds  that  ‘it  could  be  said  to  parallel  the  principle  that  a  legal  ruling 
given  in  a  rescript  is  not  binding  if  the  facts  are  misstated  in  the  petition’.  Worth  comparison  with  the 
present  rescript  is  one  quoted  in  Dig.  49.1.1.1  (Ulpian),  even  though  the  Greek  seems  to  be  coirupt. 
quid  enim ,  si  in  consulendo  mentitus  est?  de  qua  re  extat  rescriptum  diui  Pii .  .  .  iav  imcrAXrj  tic  -qp.lv  a  Sta[?] 
Kai  avnypapaipiev  rjpeeic  onovv,  v-rrap^ci  roic  j3ov\op.evOLC  erriKaXticBai  rrpoc  rqv  arropaciv.  et  yap 
8i8a£aiev  rj  pevSdic  rj  ovy  oiiruic  i'yeiv  ra  i’tncraXjxeva,  ovSev  up  qp-div  clvai  8o£r)  npoSiey vote pcevov, 
rcoi'[?]  die  eripajc  eyovciv  role  ypapetciv  avrcTrecr o.Xt<or aiv .  Note  also  CJ  1.22.2,  which  refers  to  law¬ 
suits  where  one  party  has  lied  or  misrepresented  the  facts. 

4  Presumably  EuSaipcovi  is  followed  by  a  patronymic  (as  is  usual  in  rescripts).  Ev8aip.ovi.8i  can¬ 
not  be  read. 

ivnb  ’Ep\p\o ]y  ttoAcojc  t rjc  pueyaXpc.  The  epithet  at  this  date  seems  to  be  confined  to  Hermopo- 
lis,  and  the  slight  traces  suit  this  reading. 

cl  cell  |  [he  prje  .  .  .  iv  ra>]  PijPActduu.  The  restoration  ko.9  cue  prjc  is  exempli  gratia.  F01  the  expres 
sion  we  may  compare  LXIV  4437  2  (where  it  is  garbled),  with  the  note  ad  loc..  See  Tony  Honore,  Em¬ 
perors  and  Lawyers  (2i994)  38,  on  the  frequency  in  imperial  rescripts  of  the  phrases  si,  utproponis! adleges, 
dicis,  etc.  He  describes  ut  dicis  as  a  characteristic  expression  of  his  imperial  secretary  no.  4,  whom  he 
regards  as  in  office  from  211  to  213  (p.  89).  Nothing  else  is  needed  at  this  point  to  complete  the  sense, 
but  this  would  make  the  line  very  short. 

(B39)  TTpoKpipea.  T  am  indebted  to  Matias  Buchholz  for  the  information  that  npoKpipa  is 
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a  caique  from  Latin  praeiudicium,  which  had  no  earlier  use  in  Greek.  He  reports  that  it  is  first  attested 
in  I.  Knidos  I  31.  Kn.  V34  (too  bc),  a  translation  of  the  Lex  de prouinciis praetoriis.  In  papyri  it  usually 
appears  in  the  phrase  xwPLC  TrpoKpipLaToc,  on  which  see  most  recendy  Fabian  Reiter,  Die  Nomarchen 
des  Arsinoites  (2004)  312.  In  4961  it  is  being  used  in  meaning  (1)  of  the  three  meanings  classified  in 
H.  G.  Heumann,  E.  Seckel,  Handkxicon  zu  den  Qu.ell.en  des  romischen  Rechts  (  1958)  s-v-:  der  duich  die 
vorgreifende  Entscheidung  entstehende  Nachteil’.  Gf.  the  use  of  Trpo8ieyvu>cp,evov  in  the  rescript  of 
Pius  quoted  in  3-4  n. 

(b 39)  ouSer  'nfjoKpLjj.a  ecTcu.  The  same  words  occur  in  LIV  3759  36— 7>  though  in  a  diffeient 
context:  there  the  presiding  official,  the  Xoyicrpc,  postpones  a  case,  saying  that  since  it  is  now  evening 
TrpoKptpLQ  ovSev  ecrat. 

(B39)  €K  rfj[c  80] delcr/c  a  [.  Either  ay[n ypacf>djc,  supported  by  A  6,  or  av[rQ  viroypaprjc,  as  in 
B48,  could  be  read,  although  nu  is  slightly  preferable  to  upsilon. 

4-5  These  lines  must  give  the  start  of  the  second  legal  ruling  cited  by  Diogenis.  Although 
the  content  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  first  ruling,  and  although,  as  indicated  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  note,  we  could  read  av[ra>  vTroypapyjc  in  line  4,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  link  the  two 
rulings  together,  which  would  mean  that  the  emperors  quoted  a  prefectorial  subscriptio.  Howevei, 
Diogenis  would  hardly  include  a  prefectorial  subscriptio  in  between  an  imperial  rescript  and  an  impe¬ 
rial  edict  unless  the  subscriptio  included  an  imperial  constitution.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  the  large 
lacuna  in  line  5  the  prefect  quoted  imperial  authority  for  what  follows.  At  the  start  of  line  5  we  could 
have  the  ending  of  avTevep.]<f>dri  or  dv€nep.\pOrp  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  either  can  have 
construed.  Other  possibilities  are  to  restore  aveX-qp^pdri,  for  which  cf.  LIV  3741  57-8  e8o£(ev)  rr/v 
emcToXrjv  avaXrip,rj>^{vvaL)  T°ic  vTrop,{yyP-o.ci),  'resolved  that  the  letter  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  , 
or  (ip,)ir6pie\rip.]<l>dr),  for  which  we  may  compare  BGLJ  I  194  =  W.  Chr.  84.12-14  fhpXi8'up  .  .  .  cb 
iv-rrepieiXt] firra-i  avriy p{a<j>o)  imCToXorv  Svo,  and  SB  XIV  1 1343.3—4  fLfiXiSiwv  .  .  .  otc  TrepieiX’qp.TrTCU 
ra  vtt’  £(jlo[v  iceXevcdevra].  Any  of  these  restorations  might  perhaps  have  been  preceded  by  ctAAo  twv 
avrwv,  ‘another  [pronouncement]  of  the  same  [emperors]’,  cf.  LX  4068  12,  or  a  longer  form  of  this; 
or  indeed  a  statement  that  this  same  rescript  was  to  be  found  in  the  prefectorial  subscriptio  that  follows. 

For  the  prefect  Maecius  Laetus,  see  Bastianini,  fPE  17  (1975)  3°4>  ANRW 11  10. 1,  512.  He  is  at¬ 
tested  in  office  from  May  200  to  some  time  in  203. 

Kal  [,...]  Vrr°ypa4\[rjc.  Neither  in  A5  nor  in  B40  is  the  reading  clear.  Since  inroypacjyrjc  is 
genitive,  we  might  think  of  supplying  some  part  of  Tvyxavio.  The  letter  before  viroypafirjc  in  b  can 
easily  be  read  as  nu,  which  suggests  we  might  read  er[v]xev  there  (and  eT[vXev  in  a).  We  have  ervyev 
vTr[o]ypa<f>yjc  in  18,  and  teal  ervyev  xmoypa<f>r)c  can  be  paralleled  exactly  in  SB  XVIII  I3747’I31 
the  present  text  it  involves  an  awkward  change  of  subject. 

(B40)  We  expect  the  xmoypaprj  to  start  with  a  date.  The  feet  of  the  letters  after  ixovcr)c  would 
permit  ey[ovc,  but  the  symbol  L  is  almost  invariable  in  such  contexts;  cf.,  however,  SB  XXVI 
16426.11-13,  where  what  is  unquestionably  a  subscriptio  begins  erovc  oySoov  xal  Dove  [£{lS6p.ov  (of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian).  It  is  also  possible  that  no  date  was  given  (cf.  e.g.  P.  Diog.  17.3,  P.  Panop. 
23.12-13)  and  the  subscriptio  began  with  iir[ei,  ‘since’  (cf.  below). 

(B41)  evrvx'ic uc.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  make  any  sense  in  the  context.  It  seems  essential  to 
correct  to  enripjatc;  cf.  ev  Ta[ic]  evrevleci  in  a  10. 

6  tvXovt€c.  Again,  a  correction  to  rvyovrac  looks  inevitable. 

(B42)  ecTiv.  One  might  think  of  this  being  preceded  by  8ijXov  or  a  similar  word,  and  one  might 
reconstruct  the  whole  vtt oypa<f>r),  very  tentatively,  along  the  following  lines:  Since  the  emperors  /  im¬ 
perial  constitutions  have  ruled  that  those  who  concealed  the  truth  in  their  petitions  .  .  .  fail  to  succeed, 
it  is  clear  that  such  persons  are  also  liable  to  a  charge  of  impiety.’ 

(B42)  8ei[ov.  The  reading  is  not  easy  but  can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  restoration  8]i[ar]ay^aro[c 
rail']  aiiT<l tv  decor  KT A.  also  looks  to  be  beyond  question.  This  would  fit  with  the  length  of  line  sug- 
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gested  by  b  36-37.  Is  it  possible  that  this  S larayp-a  is  the  one  referred  to  in  BGU  VII  1578.6—7  (with 
the  correction  in  BL  VI  17),  which  seems  to  relate  to  accusations  of  ingratitude  by  parents  against 
their  offspring  (see  above,  introd.)?  This  edict  is  described  as  xadoX ixov,  but  this  need  mean  no  more 
than  ‘of  general  application’  ;  see  R.  Katzoff  in  Studies  in  Roman  Law  in  Memory  of  A.  Arthur  Schiller 
(1986)  119-26. 

7  At  the  right  in  a  there  is  some  ink  above  ]  _  pv[  in  the  line  below.  This  might  possibly  be  the 
feet  of  two  iotas,  i.e.  read  <Papp,ovff]i  i[i?  in  a6  (cf.  B43). 

(B43)  evi  pepovc  ourcoc.  Similarly  LXIV  4435  2,  where  see  the  note. 

7- 8  Certainly  read  twv]  vopwv,  with  or  without  an  adjective.  Just  to  the  left  of  vop.wv  there  is 
something  written  that  much  resembles  a  fourth-century  stigma.  Its  purpose  is  unclear. 

8  av  aStKdcdcu  voffwciv.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Arjava  for  suggesting  what  must  surely  be  the 
correct  articulation  of  these  words.  A  similar  problem  occurs  in  P.  Tebt.  I  43  =  M.  Chr.  46.35;  this  was 
originally  articulated  toe  ovdelc  av  aSi kt][,  but  in  BL  II  i6g  toe  ovdetc  avaSiKrjfei  is  suggested  (cf.  al¬ 
ready  BL  I  423  n.  3).  avaSixeicdai  is  attested  once  or  twice  in  papyri,  with  the  meaning  reopen  a  case 
or  ‘appeal  for  rehearing  of  a  case’;  cf.  Preisigke,  WB 1  and  iv  (see  the  discussion  in  P.  Heid.  VIII  412 
introd.  and  15  n.).  Neither  meaning  would  suit  the  present  context  at  all  well,  and  this  articulation 
would  leave  voffwci  v  hard  to  construe,  av  for  iav  is  rare  in  papyrological  Greek,  but  a  few  instances 
are  attested:  see  Mandilaras,  The.  Verb  §  599.  This  articulation  admirably  suits  the  sense  required.  We 
may  compare  P.  Kron.  50.8,  where  one  son  gets  only  a  tiny  legacy  Sia  to,  d>c  0  Tr[ar]rip  Kpovuov 
Tr[po](f>epeTCU,  ev  7r[oA]Aofc  rjSucqcdcu  vtt’  avr[o]v  ev  tolc  Kara  rov  fiiov. 

(B45)  xaioic.  xal  ole  is  notpromising;  more  probably  we  have  the  end  of  Sijxaloic.  Also  possible 
is  dvay]Kaioic',  ev  tolc  d.vay] xcuoic  docs  not  seem  likely,  but  the  word  could  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
close  relatives,  as  in  e.g.  XXIV  2407  36-7. 

(B45)  SeoiJ.  Most  probably  Seov  alone  or  8eov[rwc. 

8- 9  Certainly  ol  vo]po t,  again,  as  in  7-8,  with  or  without  an  adjective.  Here  it  may  have  been 
preceded  by  cocrrep.  If  01  vop.01  xeXevovci  followed  its  object,  one  would  have  expected  xeXevovci  to 
have  preceded  ol  vopcoi]  cf.  XXXVI  2757  ii  5—6  and  LX  4068  8—9,  the  latter  a  rescript  of  Severus. 

9  There  is  a  strange  vacat  in  b  between  erra-px (p  and  Alyl) tttov,  whereas  a  9  has  the  vacat  more 
logically  before  the  start  of  the  petition  proper.  It  was  normal  at  this  date  to  address  the  prefect  by  his 
three  names  plus  the  title  enapyoc  Alyvrrrov :  see  Bastianini,  AJVR W 11  10. 1,  587—90. 

B46  correctly  includes  rrapa  before  AupyXiac. 

(B46)  Tf,c  xal  _  [.  The  first  letter  of  Diogenis’  alias  is  most  like  phi;  sigma  or  omicron  are  less 
likely.  Presumably  the  name  of  Diogenis’  father,  either  with  an  alias  or  the  mention  of  some  office, 
stood  in  the  lacuna  before  the  name  of  her  mother,  ending  -pac.  If  so,  there  would  have  been  insuf¬ 
ficient  room  for  Diogenis  to  have  mentioned  her  husband,  if  she  had  one:  see  introd. 

10  ev  ra[ic]  evrev^eci  [,  Not  evrevgeciv]  evrevgeci  /<a[i  d.TTOKpvpap,e\yovc  (cf.  6)  is  perhaps  not 
impossible. 

The  construction  here  is  unclear.  In  the  passages  quoted  from  the  legal  sources  in  Heumann- 
Seckel  (see  4  n.  above),  praeiudicium  several  times  occurs  along  with  fieri,  so  that  prjSev  TrpoKpt.p.a 
yevecdai  suits  well;  but  we  should  have  expected  rove  peveapevove  and  the  following  participle  to  be 
in  the  dative.  In  all  three  places  the  accusative  is  a  certain  reading. 

(B48)  v[TToypaprjc.  The  upsilon  is  certain;  not  d[vTiypacjyrje  as  in  a6. 

11  vovc  Sikcuoic  ypapeiv  tolc  diadpKac.  Possibly  supply  SiaTi0ep,e]|roi;c,  with  the  sense  being 
that  the  imperial  constitutions  declare  (or  prescribe)  that  the  testators  (roue  8iandep.evovc)  should 
write  their  wills  in  a  just  manner.  Alternatively  the  text  may  have  had  /3ouAo/re]rovc  vel  sim. 

A  reads  vac i;  B49  has  correctly  iraicl. 

yovevci.  B49  reads  yo]vevciv,  but  the  letter  after  yovevcc  in  a  is  not  nu.  It  might  be  epsilon,  as 
might  the  letter  after  yovevciv  in  b  (theta  and  sigma  are  also  possible),  which  would  point  to  e[av;  but 
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AS LKdcdai  (cf.  8)  does  not  suit  the  trace  before  ropi'£n,  and  iav  tic  AS ik&Bcu  is  too  long  for  the  space. 
The  trace  also  rules  out  e[ av  tic  aVT<T\v.  Sigma  is  possible,  but  c far  rt]c  vo^uC)  xs  t00  short. 

tusv  icadrjKo  [.  Either  KadrjK6v[rcov  or  Kad-qKov[cwv  could  be  read.  No  doubt  Diogenis  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  passage  from  the  edict  quoted  in  a  8. 

(B50)  ]0at  rac  SiadrjKac.  If  the  infinitive  is  governed  by  i&vai,  avaiPcic]0ai  or  aveXec]dat  ‘to 
overturn  the  will’  is  a  possibility,  although  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  challenge’  (the  validity  of  the  will)  would 
seem  more  suitable.  After  SiadrjKac  we  no  doubt  have  a  strong  stop. 

(B50)  ancp.  This  must  refer  back  not  only  to  the  Siara£eic  but  also  to  the  Siaraypa  in  6,  hence 
the  neuter  plural. 

(B50)  rraci  npocicvv .  .  vra  TTpocra^a.  The  meaning  is  clear,  what  was  written  less  so.  We  may 
compare  SB  V  7696.86,  davpiacTp[l  p]er  [ot]  ropot  /cat  npocKvvrjTOL,  SB  XVI  12692.27,  etc.,  dcico 
.  .  .  Kal  'TTpocKvvrjTu)  vopiw,  SB  X  10537.  l  H2,  where  I  read  (from  a  photograph)  rrjc  deiac  vop.o9cciac 
,  .  ,  7ipocKvvi)Tr,c  overje  (for  TrpocKvvyjToc  as  a  3-termination  adjective  see  LSJ).  In  ChLA  III  201.8  we 
have  €K  TW  7rpo] cKvvrjTa'icov  (1.  -reaiv)  0ec7[«:paTco]v  (cf.  lines  25-6).  P.  Tebt.  II  286  =  M.  Chr.  83.22-3 
reads  7rpocfcwei|V|  ocpciXovTec  tclc  avayva)[c\dcicac  [impeiial]  o.77op\oi]ccLC,  and  BGU  IV  1073.'  -  x3 
P.  Frisch,  £ehn  agonistiche  Papyri  2. 12-13,  TrpocKvvrjcavTcc  to.  deia  (sc.  Siaraypara).  irpocKvvyTaia  cannot 
be  read  nor  7 rpocKw-pTca.  I  have  considered  TrpocKvvri[9]evTa:  for  the  passive  in  a  very  similar  context 
cf.  IGLSyr.  VII  4028.42-3,  rrjv  delav  avTiypaprjv  vtto  t ravTwv  TrpocKvvovp,evr)v  -npocTaPcV.  but  there 
would  be  no  room  for  both  theta  and  epsilon,  and  the  past  tense  is  not  what  we  should  expect.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  TrpocKvvrjTa  oWa,  though  this  may  have  been  what  was  intended. 

IcxvpiloNAv-  Of  the  meanings  given  in  LSJ,  ‘relying  on’  seems  best  suited  here,  with  reference 
to  the  validity  of  imperial  pronouncements. 

11—  12  Restore  7rpoc]eipi;  cf.,  e.g.,  P.  Gair.  Isid.  79- T  Stras.  I  57.6. 

12  ck  tout [ojv  Bo7jdc\l[ac]  rvyciv.  The  usual  expression  would  be  simply  tt}c  (crjc)  0oij0eiac 
Tvyctv.  I  have  restored  tovt[wv  on  the  assumption  that  the  word  refers,  like  ancp,  to  the  imperial 
decrees. 

With  rvxelv  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  preamble,  before  Diogenis  starts  to  recount  the  long 
history  of  the  case. 

(B51)  4S  .  T]8r)  is  possible;  otherwise  read  17SJ. 

12- 14  I  should  like  to  believe  that  the  person  mentioned  in  12-13  was  Diogenis’  mother,  now 
deceased  or  divorced,  who  was  the  citizen  of  a  Greek  city  (acnj).  Maternal  inheritance  is  discussed  in 
Arjava,  Women  and  Law  94-105,  JRS  88, 151-2.  But  if  this  person  was  the  subject  of  KaRypaN  pot  and 
if  KaTaypa<j>cvTa  in  a  25  refers  to  the  same  registration,  as  it  seems  to  do,  then  this  was  done  by  a  man 
(T<x  tc  vtt’  avTOv  poi  KaTaypacpevTa).  One  possibility  is  that  acrijc  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of 
Kareypaific  but  to  his  mother.  Another  approach  is  to  suppose  that  Diogenis’  mother  was  indeed  the 
person  who  gave  the  property  to  Diogenis  (Acrrjc  being  either  part  of  a  genitive  absolute  or  governed 
by  vi to,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being  Diogenis);  this  property  was  then  registered  in  Diogenis’  name 
by  her  father  as  a  gift,  since  she  was  still  in  his  potestas  (in  terms  of  Roman  law  the  property  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  been  regarded  as  her  peculium).  We  might  even  think  of  restoring  in  12  y8V  \eyw  otJjca 
in[l  naTpucfj  c^ovcia  (but  there  are  of  course  many  other  possibilities).  Jane  Rowlandson,  Landowners 
and  Tenants  in  Roman  Egypt  (1996)  194,  remarks  on  ‘a  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  of  land 
being  purchased  on  behalf  of  unmarried  daughters  by  their  parents’,  no  doubt  normally  to  provide 
them  with  a  dowry,  as  Rowlandson  implies  (cf.  the  mention  of  a  dowry  in  a  25).  Arjava,  JRS  88,  158, 
comments  on  ‘the  practice  of  buying  or  registering  certain  property  in  the  name  of  one’s  children’, 
referring  to  several  instances  in  the  papyri,  e.g.  XII  1470,  P.  Gen.  I  44  =  Chr.  215,  and  especially 
SB  X  10728,  the  sale  of  a  house  (3-5)  ayopacOekav  [Air’  ip-ov  Kal  cvv]raxdckav  err’  ovoyaroc  Trjc 
ruxcTcpac  dvyaTpoc  Mpr/Xiac  AXe£av8pac  overt c  pou  vn[6]  tJ  x«pi  Ka™  T0^c  'Pwpaiojv  [vopeovc, 
followed  (probably)  by  a  reference  to  the  previous  owner  (for  cvv\raxOckav  instead  of  the  editor’s 
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iv?]rax8ekav,  see  ZPE  160  (2007)  208-10).  He  also  refers  to  FIRA  II  66i.viii.2  si  domum  .  .  .  pater  turn, 
cum  in  potestate  eius  ageres,  nomine  tuo  donandi  animo  comparand  .  .  .  ,  which  may  be  particularly  relevant  to 
the  circumstances  in  4961. 

13  ] .  VV.X.  [•  We  may  have  a  reference  to  a  cvyxcoprjcic  that  took  place  Sia  tov  KaraXoyciov; 
perhaps  cf.  P.  Berk  Leihg.  I  10.17,  where  ivexvpada  is  registered  k<x[t]A  cvvxd>pT)c[Lv  Si]a  tov  Karja]- 
A oyetov.  Flowever,  omicron  or  rho  are  easier  readings  than  omega  (7to]Auv  xp[°vov  cannot  be  read). 

(B53)  cv[-  One  possibility  among  many  is  ev[yaia  (1.  eyyaia);  another  is  cv\ypa<f>ov. 

14  McyicTov.  A  very  rare  name.  There  are  several  attestations  in  LGPN,  but  none  from  Egypt. 
However,  Mcyicrri  occurs  several  times:  see  D.  Foraboschi,  Onomasticon  s.v.;  add  P.  Harrauer  33.100. 
There  is  also  a  feminine  name  MeyicTw  in  P.  Mich.  Ill  190.29,  34.  The  person  referred  to  here  may 
have  been  the  previous  owner  of  the  property;  cf.  SB  10728  referred  to  above.  Alternatively  it  could 
be  the  name  of  Diogenis’  husband  or  intended  husband;  cf.  introd. 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  for  cKacr[o]c/ eKdcT[rf\c. 

(B55)  iv  to)  pLcra^v  XP°VW-  This  suggests  that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  original  gift  had 
been  registered.  Possibly  the  arrangement  was  that  Diogenis  was  to  take  ownership  of  the  property 
when  she  ceased  to  be  in  potestate,  and  before  this  happened  her  father  had  married  again.  This  would 
fit  with  the  idea  that  it  was  Diogenis’  mother  who  intended  the  property  to  come  into  Diogenis’  pos¬ 
session. 

(B55)  i-rriyr]ij,avToc.  The  verb  is  new  to  the  papyri.  On  the  aorist  of  yapicco,  see  Mandilaras,  The 
Verb  §  306(7). 

15  p.rjTpviav.  This  is  only  the  third  occurrence  of  the  word  in  documentary  papyri.  The  other 
instances  are  SB  XX  15096.8  (/a-»jTpu(i)a;  see  the  correction  in  ZTP  9°  (:992)  2^4)  an<i  X  10537.24, 
where  again  the  petitioner  is  in  dispute  with  a  stepmother:  he  says  (to  the  prefect)  ovk  ayvoek  gal  to 
twv  pntTpviwv  ovojxa.  Problems  caused  by  stepmothers  were  well  known  to  Roman  law;  see  introd.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  stepmother  in  4961  is  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  city,  acT-qv  B56. 

Xapn  _  [.  One  expects  XaplT-qv,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  read  this.  Xapkiv  is  a  much  easier 
reading  and  such  a  feminine  name  is  attested  (see  Pape,  Eigennamen,  and  LGPN  I,  IIIA,  IV).  The 
form  is  not  attested  from  Egypt,  but  Xap'mov  is  not  uncommon.  The  lacuna  may  have  been  filled  by 
Avp-rjX'Lov,  an  alias  of  Sarapion,  or  simply  by  dvyaTcpa. 

16  ivepyciTjc.  B57  has  more  correctly  cvcpyl ac.  For  the  use  of  this  noun,  cf.  P.  Lond.  V  1731. 11, 
where  the  expression  Kara  Sial8o{u}Aixr'»)i'  Kal  caraviKYjo  cvcpyeiav  occurs  with  reference  to  a  divorce. 

iXr)X[v]0ev.  This  seems  to  be  perfect  in  the  sense  of  aorist;  for  which  see  Mandilaras,  The  Verb 
§§  472>  474- 

After  pccTO.  either  toXc  or  toXc  ;  pera  to  Aei[  or  per  a  toSc  t[o  are  possibilities.  Later  either  ]  area  [ 
or  ]eTO>[  . 

16-17  =  B58  Presumably  Diogenis  is  speaking  of  her  own  actions  towards  her  father  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  she  acted  Apepwroic.  After  this  possibly  v-it’  [ejpoii. 

x7  XP°vov-  Although  the  phrase  arro  t&v  cpnrpocdev  xpovorv  p cype  ktX.  is  very  common  and 
quite  often  xpovcov  is  misspelt  xpovov,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  an  error  here,  (h ri)  ttoXvv  XP°V0Vi 
referring  to  the  length  of  time  over  which  Diogenis  had  shown  due  filial  respect  towards  her  father, 
would  make  good  sense;  cf.  the  previous  note. 

After  the  deletion  of  8ev,  which  is  marked  by  dots  over  the  letters,  we  seem  to  have  no  more 
than  a  large  cursive  beta  plus  a  diagonal  stroke,  i.e.,  the  writer  omitted  any  indication  of  ctovc.  B59 
reads  ctovc. 

What  follows  naycXv  is  uncertain  and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  reading  of  B59.  Possibly 
one  version  (a)  had  just  the  figure,  whereas  the  other  (b)  had  the  day  in  full.  Before  pou  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  cTacrjc  in  a,  possibly  AirpcTacijc,  though  the  traces  of  the  first  three  letters  are  very  slight.  If 
we  read  this  we  should  need  to  correct  b  to  A-jtJoctAc^c)  po[i>;  in  both  texts  Kal  or  AAA  could  have 
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preceded.  If  this  is  on  the  right  lines,  it  suggests  Diogenis  left  her  father’s  house  (rather  than  gave  up 
all  claim  to  a  house  that  had  been  given  to  her). 

e  £  t[.  Probably  eVreirfa,  eTj{e) l  r[,  or  perhaps  err(e)i  it\. 

(b  6o)  No  doubt  Kar’  i]pov,  preceded  by  a  statement  that  her  father  filed  a  petition  (against  her). 
For  a  petition  of  this  nature,  cf.  BGU  VII 1578,  discussed  in  the  introd. 

(b6o)  7rapeX[o]ylcaro.  A  comparable  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  SB  XVI  12692.38  and  in  CPR 
XVIIA  24.  5. 

18  mQw.  This  must  be  an  attempt  at  the  dative  of  Tret9d>  in  the  meaning  ‘persuasion’;  cf.  Gi- 
gnac,  Grammarn  87.  The  word  neidco  is  very  rare  in  documentary  papyri,  attested  elsewhere  only  in  III 
474  37  and  XLIII  3106  9,  in  both  cases  with  the  meaning  ‘obedience’.  In  P.  Sakaon  38.10  =  P.  Flor. 
I  36  =  M.  Chr.  64  the  editors  restore  in  a  similar  context  [e/c  m9avoXoy[\ ac  rye  eavroy  ywau<[6]c. 

her )  [  c.8  ].  The  only  possibility  that  occurs  to  me  is  to  suppose  that  this  is  for  elK-fj  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  ‘without  good  cause”,  for  which  see  LSJ  Rev.  Suppl.  Papyrological  references  to  this  usage  are 
UPZ  I  106.15,  107.17.  108.24  (=  C.  Ord.  Ptol.  62-63);  Wilcken  translates  ‘ohne  Grund’  and  Lenger 
‘sans  raison’.  After  it  no  doubt  a  synonym  of  iyKXypara,  e.g.  alriac ;  the  two  words  occur  together  in 
P.  Tebt.  I  27  =  W.  Chr.  331.66—7;  cf.  also  ayevyrov  alriav  in  P.  Polit.  Iud.  1.15—16  and  CPR  XV  i5-t6. 

(b  61)  vrr[o]ypapye  Ti)[c]Se.  The  same  wording  in  P.  Stras.  IV  196.10—11. 

18- 19  yovev ]ci  is  a  likely  supplement.  The  subscriptio  may  have  said,  ‘If  your  daughter  has  not 
shown  you  the  filial  piety  that  is  appropriate  for  parents  .  .  .’. 

19  =  b62  to  S[  <7.7  ] .  One  expects  something  like  to  8[i/ccuov  !£eic],  but  there  is  insufficient  room 
for  this,  to  S[eov  is  a  possibility,  though  there  is  not  really  room  for  rroiycM  to  follow.  For  to  S eov,  cf. 
ChLA  X  407.15,  to  8 eov  biKT/c  Iktoc  emyvcbvai.  (ChLA  has  Seov{i}  but  the  supposed  iota  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  nu.) 

'PoyuuKa.  Probably  the  original  subscriptio  had  legi  or  recognoui.  On  the  use  of  'PcopaiKa,  see  Tyche 
3  (1988)  1 17  and  (PE  160  (2007)  206. 

KoXiXyparoe).  In  E.  Van ’t  Dack  et  al.  (eds.),  Egypt  and  the  Hellenistic  World  (1983)  381, 1  suggested 
that  in  such  contexts  koX  should  be  expanded  KoX(Xyparwv),  since  this  was  the  only  example  I  had 
noted  of  an  unabbreviated  form  of  the  word  (P.  Harr.  I  68.14).  Haensch,  (PE  100  (1994)  504  n.  56, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  genitive  singular  is  used  in  PSI  XII  1245.14  =  SB  XIV  11980,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  more  logical;  see  LXIII  4364  9  n.  After  kox  we  have  the  foot  of  xi  from  iver[a]£ev  in  the 
line  above;  then  what  must  be  the  column  number. 

19- 21  What  is  happening  here  is  particularly  unclear.  The  whole  of  this  passage,  to  /cat 
yrryOy,  could  be  Diogenis’  report  of  a  trial  that  had  taken  place.  For  rr[po]cepepov,  cf.  BGU  VII 
1578.10—11,  where  the  father  says  ttjc  St 'jXovpevyc  pov  Bvyarpoc  rye  ev  Kal  KaXwc  Kara  ryv  [apyyv 
pot  rrpocp]epoycyc.  At  the  start  of  line  20  evce]/3iac  is  a  probable  restoration  (cf.  19),  with  the  meaning 
suggested  in  the  translation,  alcdopevoe  could  be  used  of  an  official  holding  a  trial,  although  it  is  less 
easy  to  see  how  cvveXavvopevoc  rfj  dXydeia,  if  it  means  ‘constrained  by  the  truth  ,  could  be  used  of 
an  official.  For  its  likely  meaning  here,  cf.  E  Lond.  V  1711.59—60:  a  man  has  made  an  agreement  py 
pofttv  py  SoXip  py  )3ta  Kal  airary  pyre  a vayKy  cvveXavvopevoc.  Immediately  before  o  Kar  epov  tau 
is  good  in  A  20,  but  the  traces  do  not  seem  to  permit  t]outo  or  to]  aino  (what  survives  in  B64  is  not 
helpful).  If  we  readjust  to  Kar’  epov,  the  noun  to  follow  could  be,  e.g,,  Karayvojcpa  (the  traces  in  B64 
are  too  slight  to  confirm  or  refute  this).  If  this  is  the  right  approach,  an  official  must  be  the  subject  of 
the  verb  following  dX ydela  in  a 20  (assuming  we  have  a  verb  here).  We  could  easily  read  ou[k  eSo]£ev 
a[vrcp,  but  this  is  ungrammatical.  A  possible  restoration  is  ov[k  era\i;ev,  meaning  that  the  official  did 
not  prescribe  action  to  be  taken  against  Diogenis  because  of  the  accusations,  but  on  the  contrary  her 
father  was  convicted  of  lying  and  lost  his  case. 

A  quite  different  approach  is  to  take  the  father  as  subject  throughout.  Then  in  A20  ou[k  IA y]£ev 
is  attractive,  ‘my  father,  although  he  perceived  my  filial  affection  for  him,  did  not  cease  .  .  .’  (the  verb 
is  used  in  a  similar  context  in  II  237  vi  4);  but  this  does  not  fit  well  with  cvveXavvopevoc  ry  dXydela, 
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if  it  means  ‘constrained  by  the  truth’;  ‘not  being  constrained’  would  fit  better.  Possibly,  again  with  the 
father  as  subject,  we  might  have  ov[k  e'SeiJ^er  a,  perhaps  with  epevejaro  to  follow,  i.e.,  he  could  not 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  (false)  accusations  against  Diogenis. 

However  that  may  be,  the  occurrence  of  yrrydy  in  21  seems  explicable  only  if  there  had  been 
a  trial  and  the  subject  of  the  verb  had  lost  his/her  case;  see  Preisigke,  WB  s.v. :  (passive)  ‘unterliegen 
(im  Prozesse)’,  a  meaning  that  is  found  several  times  in  P.  Hal.  1  (see  Index,  s.v.);  cf.  also  XLVI  3285 
14,  where  0  yccydelc  means  ‘the  defeated  party’  (both  texts  are  legal  codes).  Since  the  subject  is  third 
person,  it  should  mean  that  Diogenis’  father  lost  (‘he  was  convicted  of  telling  lies  against  me  and  lost 
the  case’).  The  petition  as  a  whole  would  seem  to  make  more  sense  if  she  had  lost.  Presumably  it  was 
the  response  to  the  second  petition,  mentioned  later  in  this  line,  that  was  unfavourable  to  Diogenis 
and  that  she  is  seeking  to  get  overturned  or  ignored. 

21  It  might  seem  that  B65  should  correspond  to  r’  epov  in  this  line.  ko\t’  epov  is  indeed  just 
possible  in  B65,  but  what  survives  later  in  the  line  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  21.  In  any  case  the 
amount  lost  in  a  20  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  B65  which  survives.  At  the  right  in  B65  not  part  of 
tckvov ;  possibly  ]lkvv  (from  Sehcmpi?). 

rye  8iape  [  ]  ijc  ape p[e]voc.  After  pe  possibilities  are  N,  c,  t,  and  after  it  Sij/ofc  could  be 

read  (kappa  is  promising),  meaning  that  her  father  gave  up  this  case;  but  neither  Sia  pe  cop  nor  Sux 
ju.ee ov  is  attractive,  even  if  there  were  room  for  the  restoration.  For  the  verb  we  may  possibly  compare 
P.  Lille  I  29  =  M.  Chr.  369  =  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  71  ii  28-33,  e£e[cTto  .  .  .  pev  ran  6]pXovn  ryv  8't.Kyv 
.  .  .  dpekda[i  rye  Kara]8'iKyc,  which  Meyer  translates  ‘von  dem  Kondemnationssumme  (iudicatum) 
befreit  werden’. 

(b66)J  _  V  rrporep  [  ]9 _  [.]  ..[.]<?.  [•  I  have  tried  to  read  r\yv  rrporepay  roX[pyv  r]yc 

[pyrpvijac  [.  r]yv  nporep  is  satisfactory,  but  the  next  four  letters  are  much  more  difficult,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  read  rye  pyrpviae.  At  the  end  of  the  line  ap\  is  possible. 

?£  a/c,  [.  ,]c.  aKo[Xovda>]e  is  too  long,  and  there  is  barely  room  if  it  is  spelt  aKXovdcoe  (as  not 
infrequently).  There  is  room  for  aKp[ifid>]c,  but  this  hardly  suits  the  context.  I  have  also  considered 
aKa[lpai]c,  perhaps  meaning  that  the  contract  was  deposited  with  the  registry  ‘out  of  time’  and  so  was 
not  valid  (could  we  possibly  compare  the  mysterious  reference  in  P.  Turner  34.6  to  8ia9yKac  [wrlep- 
Xpovovc  that  were  invalid?).  Another  possibility  is  to  restore  a.Ko\yca\e,  referring  to  the  official  who 
heard  the  case  arising  from  the  father’s  petition;  cf.  the  next  note. 

Kar’  ipypov.  This  would  make  sense  as  a  reference  to  Diogenis’  weak  position,  bereft  of  pa¬ 
rental  support;  see  Preisigke,  WB  s.v.  epypoc  (1)  ‘mittellos,  entbloBf  and  the  reference  in  iv  s.v.  (3)  to 
P.  Bour.  25.10-iQ,  a p’  ofi  S[s]  [my  mother]  ireXevrycev ,  eptva  epypoc,  p[y]8eva  eyovea  irrl  ijevoic 
rorroic.  As  such  the  word  would  seem  to  be  part  of  her  own  description  of  herself.  The  alternative  is 
to  understand  8'iKyc,  a  reference  to  a  trial  in  which  one  party  is  absent  (see  the  discussion  in  P.  Heid. 
VIII  412  introd.  and  7  n.).  After  it,  it  seems  to  be  /raref  again.  Kar’  epov  could  fit  with  this  alternat¬ 
ive  meaning  of  epypoc;  cf.  BGU  III  1004.ii.21-2,  e[a]v  py  rrapayevyrai  ev  yp[epaic  — ]  ye[vecdio] 
epypoc  Kar’  avrov  (before  yeveedw  the  editor  restored  y  SOy  but  in  P.  Heid.  412.7  n.  y  Kpicic  vel sim.  is 
proposed).  Thus  Diogenis  could  be  saying  that  a  judgement  that  was  unfavourable  to  her  was  given  in 
her  absence.  But  the  preposition  Kara  before  ipypov  is  a  difficulty  with  this  explanation. 

22-3  At  the  start  of  this  line  we  should  restore,  almost  certainly,  a|td/]|c£wc:  see  SB  XVI 
12692.21,  rye  d(wcewc  avrurv  ryv  Seovcav  tt povoiav  Kara  r[o]vc  vopovc  rroiycacdai ;  cf.  PSI  V  449.15 
and  SB  XVIII  13260.14.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  subscriptio  to  the  second  petition  by  the  father  (or 
a  decision  in  a  court  case  arising  from  this  petition)  occurs  in  these  lines  and  ends  with  Troiycerai.  It  is 
likely  that  this  was  unfavourable  to  Diogenis  (see  introd.),  yet  even  so  it  did  not  satisfy  her  stepmother. 

23  ff.  Much  is  lost  in  these  lines,  and  the  sense  is  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  point 
Diogenis’  father  died  (see  below)  and  that  the  dispute  was  henceforth  between  Diogenis  and  her 
stepmother,  the  latter  having  sought  to  acquire  property  which  Diogenis  believed  should  have  be¬ 
longed  to  her. 
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24  biKoxTripirw  huidrjKTjv  dec  9  at.  The  use  of  the  middle  of  TtOrjpu  with  StaOr/K-q  is  several  times 
attested.  It  is  unclear  why  a  SiKacrqpiov  should  be  mentioned,  although  we  do  hear  of  a  cvyypacjsrj 
being  brought  i-nl  to  Si/cacrij/oior  in  P.  Tor.  Ghoach.  12  iv  18  (cf.  M.  Chr.  28.26-7). 

yjnc  could  refer  to  the  stepmother  or  to  the  will  (we  might  perhaps  read  rjrtc  Sia^i)*]??),  or  to 
neither.  Gould  we  have  a  reference  to  the  will  being  opened  after  the  father’s  death?  At  any  rate,  what 
follows  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Diogenis’  father.  reAevcayTfoc]  would  be  a  good  read¬ 
ing,  so  it  is  very  tempting  to  correct  to  TeXev(rri)cavTOc  (an  error  that  occurs  three  times  in  III  493  = 
M.  Chr.  307).  In  B70  rjeAeyjrijcavToc  r]oy  [  would  not  conflict  with  the  exiguous  traces. 

Tfj  X.  Also  possible  is  rfj  S'. 

tov  St[<rA0ov]-roc  ipfovoc.  The  traces  are  minimal  but  consistent  with  this  reading. 

(B70].  evat.  ](f>evai  is  a  possible  reading. 

eV  ifiov  avq.Kq.Xeic  [.  The  combination  of  these  words  might  suggest  that  we  have  an  official 
speaking,  referring  to  someone  summoned  to  appear  before  him.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  e’/xou  refers 
to  Diogenis,  although  its  meaning  here  is  unclear  (‘in  my  case’?).  It  may  be  relevant  to  quote  the 
passage  from  CJ  1.3.55(57). 2,  referred  to  in  LSJ  Rev.  Suppl.  s.v.  avaicaXe co,  which  concerns  the  nul¬ 
lifying  of  an  illegal  act:  the  Greek  version  reads  evdvc  avaKaXetcdat  to  yevop,evov  Kal  ovtcoc  aKvpov 
airo<t>aiveiv;  in  the  Latin  version  reuocare  is  used  for  avaKaXetcdat. 

]  eXoptev[  ]ya  _  rrep,[.  vep,[  is  a  good  reading,  and  there  is  probably  no  room  for  much  to  have 
been  lost  between  the  lines.  This  suggests  as  a  possible  reading  and  articulation  a]4eXofiev[rj]v  a  eV 
ipi[ol  rjv]  ra  re  ktX.,  i.e.,  Diogenis  is  stating  that  her  stepmother  was  seeking  to  deprive  her  of  what 
was  under  her  (Diogenis’)  control,  both  what  had  been  registered  to  her  by  her  father  and  the  rest. 
However,  the  letter  before  7 rep,  is  more  like  nu  than  epsilon. 

25  This  line  is  likely  to  be  a  reference  to  property  that  Diogenis  claims  is  rightfully  hers  and 
that  her  stepmother  is  seeking  to  deprive  her  of.  No  doubt  this  forms  the  subject  of  all  the  text  down 
to  line  31. 

ra  re  V77  ’  avrov  ptoi  KaraypacjtevTa.  See  the  comment  to  12—14.  After  it  not  kou.  Since  the  letter  ' 
before  tv  could  well  be  rho  (phi  is  also  possible),  one  thinks  of  another  reference  to  the  men¬ 

tioned  in  B53,  e.g.  /car[a]  t[vv  X°-]ptv-  Here,  however,  avac/talperov  is  not  a  possible  reading  after  it  (nu 
cannot  be  read,  and  the  descender  is  in  the  wrong  place  for  phi). 

7 TpooLKct  (1.  TTpoiKi).  There  is  no  problem  with  the  spelling,  which  is  commonly  found  in  papyri; 
cf.  P.  Yadin  18.15  n.  It  is  not  preceded  by  cvv  rfj  or  cvv  rfj  iptfj’,  possible  is  iy.  The  reference  to  a  dowry 
further  complicates  the  picture;  cf.  introd.  Whether  the  use  of  npotg  and  not  eftepv-r)  is  an  indication 
that  the  parties  were  operating  under  Roman  law  is  uncertain.  R.  Katzoff,  IEJ  37  (1987)  239,  remarks, 
‘In  Roman  Egypt  prove  reappeared  occasionally  ...  as  a  synonym  for  pherne ...  It  is  said  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  under  the  influence  of  Romans  who  translated  the  Latin  dos  with  the  classical  Greek  dictionary 
word proix.’  See  H.  J.  Wolff,  RE  xxiii.i  135,  169-70,  Gunther  Hage,  Ehegiiterrechtliche  Verhaltnisse  (1968) 
209  f.  and  index  s.v.  dos. 

Kal  ra  v-q\ [  c.  ?  ]  evra  ptot.  It  is  quite  possible  that  nothing  was  lost  here  and  that  we  should  read 
Kal  ra  u)vrj\devra  p.01.  If  there  was  a  small  loss,  we  might  have  to.  a)vr/[ra  +  participle,  e.g.  8o]devra. 
There  is  no  explicit  reference  to  property  having  been  bought  for  Diogenis  in  what  survives  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  petition,  but  cf.  13  n.  We  may  perhaps  compare  P.  Lond.  Ill  977.13-14  (p.  231), 

where  a  father  sells  property  vn apyovra  ptot  ical  w[v]rj6evTa  1 ’nr’  [eptov . ]  hr’  egovctac  ptoi 

9v yarpoc  (now  deceased);  of  the  editors’  suggestions  for  the  lacuna,  the  most  probable  is  tmep  rrje. 

(b  72)0770  7%  [ . ].[...  ,]ou  ptryrpoc.  [pterr)X]X[axvLac  jujou  may  be  considered  but  is  long  for 

the  space.  Alternatively  we  might  have  a  reference  to  a  female  relative  of  Diogenis. 

26  va  Tpo-nov.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Kara  ptrjSeva/ ovSeva  rponov,  e.g.  ‘she  could  in  no  way 
succeed  because  . . .’.  An  alternative  is  ovk  o  18a  ti] \va  Tpo-nov  (cf.  XLVI 3304  13  and  perhaps  SB  XIV 
11349.6-7);  cf.  the  suggested  translation. 
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eg  acvvypacfxpv  yaptwv.  I  have  found  no  other  example  of  this  expression  nor  any  papyrologi- 
cal  example  of  the  adjective.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  legal  significance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  use  of 
acuyypiujtoc  yaptoc  instead  of  aypatftoc  y 6.110c ;  presumably  both  expressions  mean  that  there  was  no 
written  contract  between  the  married  couple,  aypapoc  yaptoc  occurs  in  II  237  viii  5-6  and  CPR  I 
18.26,  30  =  SPP  XX  4  =  M.  Chr.  84  =  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  89  only;  but  the  same  idea,  it  seems,  is  conveyed 
by  aypaptoc  cvveivat  and  similar  expressions,  for  which  see  Yiftach-Firanko,  Marriage  90  n.  37. 

The  construction  of  the  reference  to  the  stepmother  that  follows  is  unclear.  Perhaps  we  should 
take  die  two  instances  of  Kat  as  ‘both  .  .  .  and’,  and  suppose  that  we  have  another  articular  infinitive; 
there  is  a  trace  of  a  horizontal  before  the  lacuna  in  b  73,  which  would  suit  Kal  t[w.  Also  possible  is  Kal 
tt[,  suggesting  ir[apa ]  or  y[p6c].  Whatever  the  reading,  the  passage  is  likely  to  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  evSoptevela  belonged  (or  did  not  belong)  to  the  stepmother. 

After  ptrjTpvtq  b  73  inserts  ptov.  It  is  far  from  obvious  why  the  stepmother’s  name  was  given  again 

here. 

(b  73-4)  There  is  a  diagonal  stroke  starting  in  the  lacuna  in  B  74  and  extending  upwards  to  finish 
under  the  gamma  in  acvvypapwv  (b  73). 

(b  74)  There  scarcely  appears  to  be  room  for  av  at  the  end  of  evbopiev'iav,  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  read  this  in  view  of  oveav  following. 

27  an  [  c. 7  SouAjuca.  The  letter  before  the  lacuna  is  unclear;  epsilon  or  alpha  are  perhaps  the 
easiest  readings.  With  the  former  we  might  think  of  a  Ke^KT-qgtat,  with  the  latter  a  Kq[TeX(e)a/je  (pot) 
or  a  Kafrecyov. 

a  _  [.  Possibly  ay[. 

(B75)  e]  Tvyyavev  oVra  is  presumably  a  reference  to  the  slaves  (a  compound  verb  is  unlikely). 
After  it  possibly  qXXq  wc. 

(B75)  [orofTwcl-  The  deletion  is  indicated  by  dots  over  the  letters. 

d>c  ...  6  voptoc  T<1 )v  'Piopa[itov.  For  the  construction,  cf.  P.  Michael.  4.1.40  (539/554?)  a>c  01 
vopot  Sloovclv.  6  voptoc  twv  'Pcoptaiwv  is  very  rare  expression  in  papyrus  documents;  I  have  found 
it  elsewhere  only  in  M.  Chr.  328.9,  although  the  plural  occurs  more  often  in  the  phrase  /card  tovc 
'Pcoptaiwv  voptovc  (IX  1208  6,  X  1268  9,  XLI  2951  20,  SB  X  10728.4-5). 

28  TToXetrevopteda.  I  have  come  across  no  papyrological  example  of  the  verb  -noXtrevecOat  used 
in  such  a  connection,  although  the  phrase  i) ' Pcoptaiwv  noXtrela  is  not  uncommon.  This  can  refer  to 
the  Constitutio  Antonimana:  in  XII 1458  4-6,  for  example,  a  man  says  of  his  name  before  the  Constitutio 
rrplv  S  [e]  ruyfv  rrjc  'Patptaicjv  TroXtrtac.  I  suggest  Diogenis  is  trying  to  convey  the  idea  that,  since  all 
are  now  Roman  citizens  (i.e.,  post  212),  it  is  the  law  of  the  Romans  by  which  they  are  now  governed. 
Perhaps  cf.  I.  Louvre  4  =  SB  V  8852.15  o[t]  alpo[vptevot ]  piArtov  -n[oXtTevecff]a,o  translated  ‘d’etre 
mieux  gouvernes’. 

After  a-navrac  wc  should  probably  supply  rove  and  assume  that  a-rravrac  agrees  with  SouAovc. 
The  first  letter  after  the  lacuna  following  has  a  long  descender,  presumably  rho  or  phi.  Perhaps  pt-rj 
atj>ai\p€ic9ai  (passive)? 

=  B76.  The  reference  must  surely  be  to  Diogenis’  father’s  will.  We  do  not  know  the  grounds  on 
which  she  claimed  it  to  be  illegal,  but  parents  were  not  normally  allowed  to  disinherit  their  children 
in  Roman  law  (see  introd.). 

It  is  likely  that  some  action  by  the  stepmother  is  being  described  by  Diogenis  as  p-dratoc. 

29  SovXwv  cwptaTwv.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  previous  line  does  it  seem  essential  to  correct  to 
8ovX(t  K)d)V. 

CK  TWV  vopt[wv.  It  is  hard  to  read  this  in  B77.  The  traces  can  be  made  to  fit  i  twv  y[opuov,  but 
kappa  is  very  difficult. 

(B78)  At  the  start  we  should  probably  read  K]qp  iptov  with  something  written  over  the  line 
above  ar. 
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30  =  B78  This  line  is  badly  damaged  in  both  versions.  Worse  still,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  rec¬ 
onciling  what  survives  in  the  two  versions,  b  suggests  two  participles  joined  by  Kal  and  both  ending 
-evra;  but  the  letter  before  -evra  is  not  theta.  It  is  most  like  mu,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  read  S[ia] 
pev  rac  or  Spa]  pev  rijc;  but  neither  can  be  reconciled  with  the  traces  visible  in  a. 

(b  79)  It  is  odd  that  this  Sarapion  should  suddenly  appear.  Was  he  perhaps  the  son  of  Diogenis’ 
father  by  his  second  wife  (cf.  eVai[So7ro]fi7ca[ro  B56)  or  her  husband  (if  she  had  one)? 

30-31  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  letters  lost,  it  is  possible  we  should  read 
here  tov  pal  Arqpplr pLa]\vov  or,  if  the  loss  has  been  underestimated,  Aijprj^piov  tov  tt poreray pe\\vov 
vel  sim.  (he  could  have  been  named  in  15  or  in  B78).  Kappa  in  tov  Kal  is  oddly  made,  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
rection. 

31  iv  tocovtu)  Se.  The  phrase  occurs  also  towards  the  end  of  a  petition  in  P.  Warren  1.35.  After 
it  pera  r[  is  possible. 

(b8o)].  a  ou  yap  rrepl  oXlyov  pol  ienv.  The  sense  would  be  well  suited  by  the  reading  ov  yap 
7 repl  oXlyov ;  cf.  the  phrase  rrepl  oXlyov  rroielcOai,  for  which  see  LSJ  s.v.  noiew  a  11  v.  However,  the  letter 
before  ov  is  most  like  phi,  i.e.  ac/>’  ov. 

32  ca  rvyelv.  Certainly  <x£ioii]|ca  or  Seou]|ca. 

(b  81)  rrpoc  Se  7 rjv  tov  /3i/3Ae[iSiot>  emSociv.  This  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Diogenis  has  ap¬ 
pointed  someone  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  hand  in  the  petition  for  her:  see  E  Flor.  I  6.19-20  (210)  7rp[o] c 
S[e  t]i)v  irriSociv  tov  fiil3Xi8lov  SLerreppapriv  NiKoSrjpov  fiovXevTTjv  (f>lXov.  4961  was  no  doubt  similar, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  name  to  be  inserted  is  that  of  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon;  see  the  next  note. 

33  Ayad\bc\  Aq.lp.wv.  It  is  hard  to  find  room  for  two  letters  in  the  lacuna,  and  we  should  per¬ 
haps  reckon  with  the  less  common  form  of  the  name  AyadoSalpwv.  The  change  of  hand  and  the 
further  entry  is  unexpected  (there  is  nothing  comparable  in  P.  Flor.  6).  Presumably  Agathus  Daemon 
was  the  man  appointed  by  Diogenis  to  deliver  the  petition  at  the  prefect’s  court;  in  which  case  he  is 
likely  to  be  recording  here  that  he  in  due  course  received  the  prefect’s  subscriptio,  of  which  he  adds 
a  copy.  This  should  be  the  hand,  therefore,  that  occurs  in  b  83-5.  There,  however,  the  writing  is  so 
poorly  preserved  that  I  cannot  confidently  assert  that  it  is  the  same  hand. 

o  SiaSef  Presumably  a  participle  from  SiaSeyopap  whereby  Agathus  Daemon  is  stating  that 
he  is  acting  in  loco  Diogenis;  cf.  LSJ  s.v.  na  for  the  meaning  ‘represent’,  with  reference  to  BGU  V 
1210. 193.  In  ChLA  X  407.9  it  is  said  of  a  son  r[ov  oijKelov  rrarepa  icf >’  arraciv  Sia8e£apevoc,  but  in  this 
case  the  father  is  deceased;  there  may  be  a  similar  explanation  for  a  son  SiaSoyov  rod  varpoc  yevecdai 
in  II  237  ix  9  (see  p.  151). 

34  co  .  There  may  well  be  no  letter  between  omega  and  to >. 

b  84-5  A  subscriptio  beginning  with  the  date  in  the  short  form  (see  Egypt  and  the  Hellenistic  World, 
cited  in  19  n.,  374-7)  followed  by  ppSevoe  erreyopevov  is  attested  in  XVII  2131  19,  P.  Stras.  I  57.18  with 
BL 1 406,  P.  Tebt.  II  327.37  (=  W.  Chr.  394),  III  439  and  SB  VI  9340  =  P.  Lund.  IV  1.38—9;  cf.  Ill  488 
43,  XLII  3027  5.  SB  9340  reads  prj 8evoc  erreyopevov  tw  Kparlcrw  imcTpa[r\riyw  evrvye.  We  may 
therefore  restore  erreyopevov  with  some  confidence,  although  here  there  was  something  more  than 
er reyopevov  between  pr/Sevoc  and  tw  Kparlcrw.  No  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  has  yet  been  proposed;  cf.  3027  5  n. 

Back 

b86  'Qv-r/cipoc.  The  reading  is  probable.  ’Ovrjcipoc  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  spelling  with 
omega  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  previously  in  texts  from  Egypt.  It  is  found  elsewhere:  see 
P.  Yadin  n.33.  LGPN  I  records  ’Qvacipoc  (Crete),  II ’ 'Qvrjclpp  (Athens)  and  IIIB  'Qvaclpa  (Boeotia). 

87  TpraSeXpoc.  An  uncertain  reading. 

J.  DAVID  THOMAS 
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4962.  Letter  of  Ammonius  to  Diodorus 

45  5B.58/G(i-3)a  '  16  x  14.2  cm  Third  century 

Ammonius  writes  to  his  ‘brother’  Diodorus,  whom  he  calls  a  ‘friend’  in  the 
docket,  informing  him  that  Diodorus’  ‘brother’  has  been  appointed  komogramma- 
teus.  Whether  he  had  any  role  in  the  appointment  or  he  transmits  the  news  as  an 
outsider,  we  cannot  tell.  He  reminds  Diodorus  of  an  earlier  service  offered  to  him, 
states  that  something  of  the  kind  will  please  his  (Diodorus’)  ‘brother’  now  too,  and 
urges  Diodorus  to  ‘let  him  know  about  this’,  i.e.,  whether  similar  services  would 
be  needed.  Ammonius  clearly  saw  this  appointment  as  an  opportunity  for  his  own 
gain. 

Normally  a  three-year  liturgy  would  be  something  one  tried  to  avoid,  but  as 
N.  Lewis,  CE  79  (2004)  231,  has  put  it,  As  custodian  of  all  the  village  records  and 
the  source  of  all  official  information  supplied  to  higher  officials  and  to  local  inhab¬ 
itants  and  property  owners,  a  komogrammateus,  were  he  so  minded,  could  find  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  “cooking”  the  books  so  as  to  help  himself  and  friends,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others.’  P.  Lips.  II  145.2314.  shows  that  the  komogrammateus  was  in  a  position 
to  harm  other  people  (and  so,  presumably,  to  benefit  them  as  well)  and  also  that 
it  was  not  a  liturgy  that  could  be  given  just  anyone.  A  certain  experience,  such  as 
having  been  a  praktor,  was  required. 

The  hand  would  suit  a  date  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  komogrammateus  indicates  that  the  text  cannot  be  later  than  245,  the  latest 
attested  date  for  the  office  in  the  third  century. 

The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres.  The  papyrus  is  fairly  well  preserved  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  damage  along  what  was  the  outside  fold  of  the  letter.  The  sheet  was 
folded  vertically  twice  from  right  to  left  and  once  from  left  to  right,  and  finally  once 
horizontally.  The  address  is  on  the  second  panel  from  the  left  (as  reckoned  from  the 
front).  There  is  a  kollesis  c. 0.5  cm  from  the  right  edge. 

AjjifXMVLC  AioScopa)  ran  abeAcjxp 
-nXelcra  yaipeiv. 

6  aBeAcfroc  cov  K[a]jecTa9rj  Koop.oypap,p.a- 
revc  rrjc  C[  ]a».  enetb 4  TTparpv 
5  ce  avoKvcoc  vTTTjpeTirjcapcev ,  oip,ai 

Kal  vvv  apececv  to)  aSeAcfxp-  were 
oSv  rrpb  tov{v}  Trepi(c)TTac9(jo  elc  aAA rjv  Trpa- 
ypcarlav  rrepl  tov  tov  [ouvj  p.01  SrjAcocov. 

(vac.) 

eppu)cd(ai)  ce  eiiyop,(ai).  Mecopr/  Trj . 
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Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres : 

10  a7ro(Soc)  AioSwppj  (bro  Afip.aj(mov)  (f>i\[ov 

7-8  1.  irpayfxaTeiav  8  TOYTOU  9  cppwcd-cccuyo  10  aisr  ap,p.w 

‘Ammonius  to  his  brother  Diodorus,  very  many  greetings.  Your  brother  has  been  made  komo- 
grammateus  of  S — o.  Since  we  earlier  served  you  unhesitatingly,  I  believe  that  we  will  also  now  please 
your  brother.  Consequently,  before  I  am  put  to  another  activity,  let  me  know  about  this.  I  pray  you 
are  well.  Mesore  18.’ 

Back:  ‘Deliver  to  Diodorus  from  Ammonius,  friend.’ 

3  K[a]TecTadt}.  See  N.  Lewis,  On  Government  and  Law  in  Roman  Egypt  109:  ‘The  terms  Kadiart)pi 
and  Karaaraais  are  not  in  themselves  evidence  either  of  liturgy  or  of  action  by  the  epistrategos.’ 

KooiaoypafxfjLOLTevc  was  perhaps  a  three-year  liturgy,  in  all  likelihood  served  away  from  one’s  idia. 
See  Lewis,  The  Compulsory  Public  Services2  s.v.  (p.  35).  See  above,  introd.,  on  possibilities  of  abuse. 

4  C[  ]  cu  could  be  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome,  Cevaw  and  Ccvtoj  being 
the  best  suited  to  the  available  space,  but  it  is  of  course  not  certain  that  the  office  was  to  be  held  in 
an  Oxyrhynchite  village. 

5  vTrrjperrjcafj.ev.  Given  the  semi-official  context  of  the  letter,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
verb  is  used  in  a  technical  sense,  ‘to  serve  as  hyperetes ’ ;  cf.  the  hyperetes  of  a  komogrammateus  in  P.  Mich. 
VI  423.20  (197).  In  that  case,  one  could  think  that  Ammonius  asks  Diodorus  to  intercede  so  that  he 
(Ammonius)  can  obtain  the  post  of  hyperetes  to  Diodorus’  brother,  the  komogrammateus- designate.  But 
this  is  a  mere  possibility. 

7  rrpb  t ov{v\t7 c pi(cy 77 acd d) .  rr pb  tov  should  be  followed  by  an  infinitive  in  classical  Greek,  but 
from  the  second  century  the  subjunctive  is  used  occasionally.  The  following  examples  are  known  to 
me:  III  611  (ii),  XVI 1854  3  (vi/vii),  XXXVI  2781  4  (ii),  P.  Lond.  IV  1346.10  (710);  in  BGU  III  814.14 
(iii)  the  verb  is  in  the  optative  because  of  indirect  speech.  In  611  and  2781,  as  here,  tow  is  written,  and 
the  editors  of  611  correct  into  o5  av,  which  is  unnecessary.  See  further  R.  C.  Horn,  The  Use  of  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  and  Optative  Moods  in  the  Ron-Literary  Papyri.  (1926)  128,  and  B.  G.  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  §598(19). 

7Tcpi\c)7rac0b.i .  T7€pic7T(LOT>  ‘draw  away,  divert,  distract  (LSJ)  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
p,eTaTTepicTracu  ‘engage  in  another  liturgy’,  which  is  not  in  WB  nor  in  LSJ,  but  see  P.  Merton  III  1 17.4 
n.;  further  examples  in  DDBDP.  There  is  a  space  between  -rrepi  and  rracdw  where  the  sigma  should  be. 
Curiously,  but  it  is  surely  a  coincidence,  the  sigma  is  inserted  above  the  line  in  P.  Merton  117. 

8  toutov.  The  first  v  has  been  inserted  later  and  is  Y-shaped  while  all  others  are  V-shaped. 

9  Mecoprj  7rf.  According  to  Lewis,  Compulsory  Services2  35,  the  starting  date  for  the  office  was 
1  Mecheir.  The  arguments  for  this  are  found  in  his  On  Government  and  Law  88,  where  he  argues  that 
complaints  about  nominations  to  Ktop.oypap,pi.aTela  seem  to  come  in  Mecheir  or  Tybi  and  that  it  is 
‘hardly  likely  that  nominations  would  be  made  as  far  back  as  Tybi  (or  even  Mecheir)  for  offices  to 
begin  the  following  1  Thoth.  The  normal  time  for  such  nominations  appeal's,  in  fact,  to  have  been  in 
the  period  Pachon—Mesore.’  As  Lewis  himself  admits,  there  is  no  conclusive  proof.  I  can  only  offer 
the  present  text  as  contrary  evidence,  which  points  to  a  starting  date  on  1  Thoth,  unless  Ammonius 
was  informing  his  correspondent  five  months  in  advance. 

A.  BULOW-JACOBSEN 
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4963.  Letter  of  Heraglas  to  Diogenes 

101/133(0)  10.5  x  9.5  cm  Third/fourth  century 

Beginning  of  a  letter.  Presumably  the  letter  was  rolled  vertically  and  folded 
once  horizontally  and  broke  along  this  horizontal  fold,  so  that  half  of  the  text  is 
missing. 

Written  along  the  fibres  in  a  good,  rather  elegant,  upright  hand  with  some 
corrections  by  the  same  writer.  No  kollesis  is  visible.  The  left  margin  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  creep  towards  the  right,  in  opposition  to  Maas’s  Law. 

Heraclas  is  ill  without  specifying  from  what.  On  top  of  this  there  is  a  visit  from 
someone  clearly  known  to  the  addressee  who  is  throwing  his  weight  about  and 
seems  to  have  ordered  Heraclas’  arrest.  The  letter  is  basically  incomprehensible 
because  we  know  nothing  of  the  context.  The  unnamed  person  must  have  been  an 
important  one,  giving  orders  and  having  an  assistant. 

'HpaxAac  Atoyevec  tool  a8eA(f>a)i  ycd peiv. 
ypa<f>co  cot,  a8eA(f>e,  to  pcev  npcxiTOv  jfj  voccp  yei- 
llla£dJuevoc,  SUeuTepal'tco}'  Se  pcoi  lyevero  17  vococ.  /cat 
I)  avrov  im-Sr/pda,  Stort  dirpotroc  elpu. 

5  Tr]apayevofievov  8e  avrov  ivereiAaro 

t]lo  rjyovpTvcp  iv  aajraAec  pee  etva  1.  /cat 

tou]  vTrrjperov  iAdovroc  npoc  ipce  1 rape[~]  '/cat  etV[  J  / 

,...].  St[.  .]  .  ov  jov[  JAon  p,[ 

]  _  t  /cat  yaptc  t_  [ 

Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres: 

10  A  toy  eve  t  [ 

ICCTj  7JVOCOC  l«U€lTr[ 

3  Scvrepa  Kai  4  anpoiTOC  7  bir-  nape[ 

‘Heraclas  to  his  brother  Diogenes,  greetings.  I  write  to  you,  brother,  first  because  I  suffer  badly 
from  the  illness.  The  illness  struck  me  twofold — and  also  his  visit,  because  I  cannot  go  out.  When  he 
arrived  he  told  the  leader  that  I  be  kept  secure.  And  when  his  assistant  came  to  me  he  . .  .  and  said .  .  .’ 

Back:  ‘To  Diogenes . . .’ 

3  The  correction  of  Sevrepa  to  Si ccf  and  the  insertion  of  17  vococ  seem  to  spoil  the  rather 
elegant  point  the  writer  originally  wanted  to  make,  i.e.,  that  he  was  both  ill  and  afflicted  with  a  visit 
from  whoever  the  person  in  question  was. 

4  aTTpoiToc.  The  word  has  occurred  only  in  one  other  papyrus,  SB  IV  7330.9  (ii),  but  is  fairly 
common  in  literary  texts  from  the  fourth  century  onwards.  LSJ  translate  ‘not  proceeding  or  emanating ; 
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see  also  Hsch.  a  6834  ave£oSoc,  and  Suda  a  3692  (=  Ps.-Zon.  a  238.4)  6  prj  rrjc  olx'wx  i$epx6fievoc.  In 
view  of  die  mention  of  the  disease,  it  is  possible  that  Heraclas  was  bedridden  and  unable  to  go  out 
of  his  house,  but  the  subsequent  reference  to  his  having  ‘to  be  kept  secure  (6)  suggests  that  he  was 
(also)  under  arrest. 

5  rr apayevopevov  avrov  and  7  vrrpperov  iXdbvroc  both  ignore  the  basic  rule  of  genitive  absolute 
in  having  the  same  subject  as  the  main  verb.  Confronted  with  this,  Heraclas  would  undoubtedly  have 
referred  to  Thucydides  3.13  and  Smyth,  Greek  Grammar  §2073.  The  construction  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  papyri:  see  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  §§909-10.  The  second  case  (7)  is  less  clear,  and  we  could  give  the 
writer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

6  -qyovpevw.  The  term  is  used  to  refer  to  a  president  of  a  guild  or  to  upraises  of  the  province 
Acgyptus  Herculia,  to  which  Oxyrhynchus  belonged  from  315  to  324.  The  possibilities  are  discussed 
by  J.  R.  Rea,  LV  3792  25  n.  Here  we  only  know  that  the  pyovpevoc  receives  orders  from  ‘him’,  so  he 
must  have  been  of  lower  status  than  ‘him’,  which  does  not  help  us  much. 

A.  BULOW-JACOBSEN 

4964.  List  of  Hamlets  and  Requisitioned  Workers 
35  4B.ioi/G(4-6)a  8.2  x  24.7  cm  Fourth  century 

This  document  lists  epoikia  and  numbers  of  men  requisitioned  for  work  at 
Alexandria.  The  names  of  the  epoikia  are  not  attested  elsewhere,  but  they  are  very 
probably  Oxyrhynchite  (cf.  7—8  n.).  A  date  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century 
is  suggested  by  the  hand  and  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  evidence  for 
such  workers  in  government  service  dates  from  this  time. 

There  is  no  exact  parallel  to  this  text  among  papyri  of  this  period;  only  XIV 
1747  (iii/iv),  which  contains  a  list  of  persons  arranged  by  village  and  toparchy, 
possibly  ‘required  by  the  government  for  work  of  some  kind  ,  may  but  need  not  (cf. 
XLVI  3307)  be  comparable.  Several  fourth-century  papyri  refer  to  provision  of 
workers  for  the  quarries  at  Alexandria,  those  near  Alabastrine,  or  at  the  bakeries 
of  Memphis  or  Alexandria;  in  addition  to  those  listed  in  BGU  XII  2134  introd.,  we 
now  have  LIV  3727  (303)  and  BGU  XIII  2252  (330).  Other  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  attest  contributions  to  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of  such  workers  (GPR 
VI  5.1—9;  P.  Sakaon  22—25;  SB  XX  142971  P-  Hib.  II  220;  P.  Horak  12;  XLVIII 
3397).  For  requisitioned  workers  in  the  fourth  century,  the  old  study  of  K.  Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche  und  Bergwerke  im  ptolemdischen  und  rbmischen  Ag)>pten  (1910)  I2i— 5>  remains 
useful. 

fl  p.epicp.ov  IpyarOv 
AXe^avhpeiac 

€ttolkIov  LIv^ivov  av8p(ec)  y 
iiroLK^lov)  ’Oppavov  av(rjp)  a 
5  67 tolk{lov)  E  arrjc  a ,v{r)p)  a 

irroiKylov)  <Pavfia povc  av(r)p)  a 
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irroiKilov)  Neopvrov 

Caparrioavoc  av(8pec)  8' 

€TTOik(iov )  CtvXov  av(8pec) 

10  ( vac.?)\  yl(vovrcu)  opuov  av(Spec)  98  ipyar[ai 

1  *  3  avS p'  4,  5,  6,  7,  9  67701"  4,5,6,8,9,10  av~  10  y$ 

‘.  .  .  assessment  of  workers  for  Alexandria: 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Pyxinus,  3  men. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Orphanus,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  E-ate,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Phanbarous,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Neophytou  Sarapionos,  4  men. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Stylus,  2  men. 

‘Total  12  men,  workers.’ 

1  p.  pepicpov.  One  may  be  tempted  to  resolve  (rrpwrov);  cf.  P.  Gair.  Isid.  71.2  (314)  npcbroc 
pepicpoe  (of  tax  payments),  SPP  XX  96.2  (e.338)  a  pepicpov.  The  abbreviation  itself,  however,  with 
alpha  intersected  by  an  oblique  stroke,  suggests  reading  a(vriypapov),  but  to  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
parallel.  A  similar  term  is  used  of  workers  in  P.  Hib.  II  220.5  (335)  vrrep  pepov  ( pepov(c )  BL  IV  40; 
pep(icp)ov  ed.pr.,  but  cf.  P.  Sakaon  25. i. 7)  epyarwv.  For  the  meaning  of  pepicpoc,  a  levy  divided  among 
the  contributors,  see  G.  Salvaterra,  Aegyptus  66  (1986)  57-62. 

1-2  ipyarwv  AXegavSpeiac.  The  collocation  recurs  in  P.  Sakaon  75.2  (316/ 17  or  331/2  or  346/7), 
CPR  VI  5.2,  11  (336)  and  SB  XX  14297.2  (iv);  in  the  latter  two  cases,  the  reference  is  to  errLpeXrjral 
ipyarcbv  A Xegavdpelac.  In  none  of  these  texts  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  Alexandria  indicated. 

3  nv&vov.  Perhaps  from  tire  adjective  -n t>£tvoc,  ‘made  of  boxwood’,  which  occurs  in  several 
papyri. 

4  ’Oppavov.  Cf.  the  (rare)  personal  name  ’Oppavoc  in  P.  Bad.  II  26.7,  15,  P.  Leit.  10.1,  P.  Panop. 
22.3  and  P  bond.  IV  1419. 707  ( Iloppavoc ). 

5  E  ar-qc.  The  unread  letter  is  unlike  anything  else  in  this  text.  It  reminds  one  of  a  minute 
U-shaped  kappa,  but  'Ek6.ttic  is  an  implausible  place  name.  Alternatively,  read  Evarqc,  though  nu  is 
difficult;  for  place  names  formed  by  an  ordinal  number,  cf.  the  aypoSov  Zlexar^c  in  Oxyrhynchus 
(Daris,  Dizionario  Suppl.  iii  31),  the  Oxyrhynchite  eVot/ctor  'EKKaideKaTov  (P.  Lond.  Ill  775.10),  or  the 
KXrjpoc  IIpwTov  (SB  VIII  9699  passim)  in  the  Hermopolite  nome;  cf.  also  'Evarov  (?)  in  SPP  XX  1 
verso. 

7—8  Neopvrov  Caparrliovoc.  Cf.  the  Oxyrhynchite  place  names  Neopvrov,  Neopvrov  Bavov 
(P  Select.  20.3),  Neopvrov  Avrioyov  (LXVIII  4702  7),  Neopvrov  to v  Xapiroc  ( Tyche  21  (2006)  3,  lines 
20  with  n.,  46).  Such  toponyms  seem  peculiar  to  this  region,  which  strengthens  the  impression  that 
this  and  the  other  epoikia  in  this  document  are  Oxyrhynchite. 

9  CtvXov.  Perhaps  named  after  a  ‘pillar’  in  the  area.  For  Oxyrhynchite  epoikia  named  after 
natural  features,  see  LV  3804  48  n. 
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4965.  MANICHAEAN LETTER 
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4965.  Manichaean  Letter 

i  04/ i  i  8(a)  9  x  24  cm  Fourth  century 

The  letter  is  written  along  the  fibres  in  a  fluent  documentary  hand  (cf.  e.g. 
XXXI  2571  of  338).  Of  the  33  lines,  21  are  lacking  line  beginnings  and  the  first 
8-10  letters;  the  last  two  lines  seem  to  have  been  squeezed  more  narrowly  before 
the  end  of  the  sheet. 

Ammonius  and  his  brethren  write  to  Philadelphus  asking  him  to  receive  their 
brother  Nilus,  who  delivers  alms  (?)  to  them.  Greetings  are  sent  to  everybody  in  the 
community  of  Philadelphus. 

A  Manichaean  background  of  this  letter  is  evident  from  the  references  to 
the  TrapaKXrjTLKoc  Xoyoc  in  10,  the  e/cAe/croi  ( eclecti ,  the  elects)  and  Karrixovp.evoL 
(1 auditores ,  catechumens)  in  20-21,  and  the  aSeXfiol  ayiot  and  the  xarrixov^evoi  re¬ 
spectively  in  15—16.  A  teacher  mentioned  in  30-31  may  be  a  Manichaean  church 
official  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  letter  shows  the  close  relationship  between  the  followers  of  Mani  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Close  connections  between  the  e/cAe/c-rot  and  Karlov  p,evot  were  es¬ 
sential  for  survival,  since  the  e/cAe/croi!  were  not  allowed  to  produce  or  prepare  their 
own  food  but  depended  on  the  support  of  the  catechumens. 

This  is  the  second  letter  from  Oxyrhynchus  that  attests  a  Manichaean  com¬ 
munity  for  the  city  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  being  XXXI  2603  (Christian 
Letter  of  Commendation;  ed.pr.  J.  H.  Harrop,  jTi/l  48  (1962)  132—40).  Manichaeism 
was  quite  widespread  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century.  We  know  of  larger  communi¬ 
ties  in  Kellis  and  Lycopolis  at  least  (see  I.  Gardner,  S.  N.  C.  Lieu,  JRS  86  (1996) 
146-69). 


toi  Kvp'up  ptov]  6.8eXcj)a)i 
TtXa8eX(f)cp\  Ap,p,d)Vioc 
Kal  ol  nap ’  qu,o]i  a8eX<f>ol 
c.  10  ]  yaipeiv 

5  tov  a8eXcf>o]y  rjptcov  NelXo(v) 

c.  10  ]0ai  fiovXrjdev- 
ra  _  ave]Xvca  ,  aXXa  k ai 
i'va  c. 7  ]a  cvv  r ole  Kara 
tottov  cov  aS]eX(j>OLC  7 retdop-e- 
10  voc  Ttp  Trapa]i<Xr]TLKa)  Xoyto 

C.IO  ]toc  ptera  tov  vpe- 
efievrov  VTro\8e^r].  ovSev  yap 
ayux>Tepov ]  rjptlv  eKpivev. 


\ 


c. 9  ptjevot  cvvovrec 
15  Trap1  ep.01  Kal  o]i'  aSeXcfrol  ay  rot 
«[a]i  [ot  KaT7)xov]p,evoi  rravv 
ce  Trpo[cayop]evovciv  Kal 
avroc,  K[vpie]  p.ov  a 8eX(f>e, 
npocayopeye  rjp.lv  rove 
20  rrapa  col  Travrac  ckXcktovc 
re  /cat  Karrjxovp.evovc 
Kad’  CKacroy  Kal  ptaXtcra 
tov  aSeXpov  rjptcov  ©e- 
o}8wpov,  el  ecrlv  rrapa  col. 


Kal  tov 

ctov  ©eoyvoo- 

CTOV  Kal  eTja<f)po8lTLK<X)C 

tov  '  [ 

]  _8[  _  YLjdavaclov  ooc 

L.[... 

\  jtx.fl  St’  erepac 

c.  12 

]  SfjXcocov  8e 

rjp.lv  ra 

7 T€p]l  tov  SiSac/ca- 

X ov,  el 

. ]  fr[n]yxave 

C.  12 

]w.  .  /#?[.].  .  . 

CIO 

i<v]pte  pto\v  a]Se X<Re 

Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres : 

rep  a8eXcf>cp]  X  TtXaSeXpcot  Hp,[p,d>vtoc 


5  veiXo  31  CTlyly’xave 

‘To  my  lord  brother  Philadelphus,  Ammonius  and  the  brethren  with  me,  .  .  .  greetings.  I  have 
sent  our  brother  Nilus .  .  .  who  wanted  .  .  .  ,  but  also  that  you  may  .  .  .  receive  together  with  the  am¬ 
bassador  .  .  .  ,  you  and  the  brethren  at  your  place  in  faith  of  the  Paracletic  Mind;  for  nothing  more 
holy(?)  has  he  commanded  us.  All  those  gathered  . . .  with  me,  the  holy  brethren  and  the  catechumens 
greet  you  fully,  and  you  yourself,  my  master  brother,  greet  for  us  all  the  elects  and  catechumens,  one 
by  one,  and  in  particular  our  brother  Theodoras,  if  he  is  with  you,  and  the  .  .  .  Theognostus,  and 
with  a  warm  heart  ...  of  Athanasius  that  .  .  .  through  another  .  .  .  Tell  us  about  the  Teacher,  if  he 
was  .  .  .  ,  my  lord  brother.’ 

Back:  ‘To  my  brother  Philadelphus,  Ammonius.’ 

4  c. 5  7rAeicr]a  with  spatium  at  line  beginning,  or  [ev  9(e)a>  nXetcrja?  But  the  trace  on  the  edge, 
the  right  end  of  a  horizontal,  is  too  high  for  A,  and  rather  suggests  c  or  e. 

6  hr avepyec]  6cu  or  similar. 

7  E.g.  evdvc  arre]Xvca  or  yBec  a-rreJA vca. 

8  If  the  general  sense  of  5-13  is  not  misunderstood,  the  object  of  vno]Se£r/  (13)  should  be 
something  very  valuable  for  the  Manichaean  brothers.  The  terminus  technicus  for  the  alms  is  evceficLa  or 
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ay 0.77-77,  but  neither  would  be  possible  as  object  on  palaeographical  grounds.  cirvpl8t\a  or^mnj3«]a 
are  less  technical,  but  could  also  mean  the  alimentary  support  of  the  elects,  cf.  P.  Kell.  I  Gr.  63.31  4. 

8- 9  cvv  role  Kark  \  [rknov  cov  AS]eA cf>ok.  The  t<W  is  the  place  where  the  Manichaeans  meet 
and  live  together;  cf.  the  tottoc  Maw  in  Kellis  (P.  Kell.  IV  Gr.  96.320  and  513,  and  discussion  ad  loc.), 
and  XXXI  2603  35.  The  word  can  also  designate  a  monastery. 

9- 10  Trei66iJLe\[voc  tw  napajicX-grtKip  Xoycp.  The  irapaKXr)Tu<oc  Xoyoc  can  hardly  be  a  con¬ 
solatory  speech:  12-13  make  it  clear  that  it  must  be  an  authority.  Mani  is  the  paraclete,  usually 
not  the  TTapaKXrjTLKoc  Xoyoc ;  cf.  P.  Harris  I  107.6-7,  where  Mani  is  called  the  nap^rov  -nvcvpa. 
{TrapanX'priKoc  is  v.  1.  for  TrapaKX-qroc  in  Epiph.  Ado.  Haer.  74.7,  p.  324-3  Holl,  in  the  important  MS  J,  cf. 
here  26.)  Manichaeans  might  have  called  Mani  the  Aoyoc,  for  that  was  also  Christ  s  name,  lor  a  puta 
tive  use  of  termini  technki  in  this  letter,  see  also  8  n. 

11  av-o(f>paa.c]roc  for  ano<l>padcrojc?,  even  though  the  word  may  be  too  legalistic;  cf.  P.  Tor. 

Choach.  12  ii  7,  iii  30. 

13  [aytcoTcpov] .  [aruptcorepov]  could  also  be  considered  here. 

14  navT^c  01  a c/xjevoi  cvvovrec  or  some  similar  locution.  ^ 

15-16  o]i  a8eX<f>ol  aytot  |  y[a]i  [ot  KaTrjXov]pievoi.  Cf.  19-21  robe  |  1 rapa  col  iravrac  ckXcktovc  | 

re  Kal  KaTVXovp,& ovc.  Manicheism  was  a  firmly  hierachical  religion  in  which  only  the  elect  were  able 
to  receive  the  last  blessings  through  observation  of  strict  rules  and  avoidance  of  hurting  the  light- 
particles  that,  as  they  believed,  are  included  in  all  organic  material;  they  were  therefore  not  allowed 
to  bake  their  own  bread,  to  harvest  or  even  to  ‘hurt’  the  water  by  washing  themselves.  The  term  of 
a8eXcj)ol  aytot  for  the  elects  is  attested  in  the  Kephalaia  of  the  Teacher  8.16,  p.  37  Schmidt. 

25  tov  '  ciov.  After  v  negligible  traces  of  two  or  three  letters,  of  which  the  second  may  be 
r;  after  that  g  and  rj  possible.  No  plausible  adjective  comes  to  mind. 

26  irracfypoSiTLKwc  obviously  for  irracftpoStTioc.  The  additional  ik  can  also  be  obseived  in  7rapa]- 
KXrjTLKtp  Xoycp  (10);  cf.  Alciphr.  4.16.4  imoU^opat  8-q  ce  eVa</>poSGa>c;  ‘/elicited:  see  E  J.  Parsons,  JEA 

57  (1971)  1 66  n.  1. 

27  tov  [  ]  S[  K\6avac'iov.  /re[ra  does  not  fit  the  traces. 

29  At  the  beginning  perhaps  [smcToAijc]. 

30-31  8tSao<-a|[Aoe.  ‘Teacher’  is  the  title  of  the  second-highest  official  in  the  Mamchacan 
church  hierarchy;  there  were  12  ‘Teachers’,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  would  have 
been  stationed  in  Egypt.  Certain  private  letters  in  Coptic  from  Kellis  show  that  such  a  ‘Teacher’  was 
busy  traveling  up  and  down  the  Nile  (for  missionary  reasons?)  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
(P.  Kell.  V  20.24,  24.17,  25.42,  49,  29.14,  52.4);  of  course,  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  completely  that  an 
ordinary  teacher  is  meant  here. 

31  Perhaps  el  napibv]  i ’T[u]yxave- 

32  Possibly  a  form  of  Kopicacdat. 

C.  E.  ROMER 


4966.  Sale  of  Irrigation  Implements 

50  4B.24/K(i-2)a  15-2  x  16.3  cm  16  March  371 

The  object  of  the  sale  is  unusual:  a  half  part  of  the  irrigation  devices  attached 
to  a  well.  The  price,  12  artabas  of  wheat,  seems  low,  but  we  do  not  know  what  these 
devices  were.  Irrigation  equipment  was  occasionally  included  in  sales  of  land  (cf. 
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the  list  in  Rowlandson,  Landowners  and  Tenants  320),  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  its  being  sold  separately. 

The  buyer  is  someone  described  as  a  senator,  probably  a  member  of  the  new 
aristocracy  recruited  in  increasing  numbers  for  the  Constantinopolitan  senate  in 
the  350s  and  360s.  His  name,  Isidorus,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  is  described  as 
a  landowner  in  Oxyrhynchus,  may  suggest  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  which  would 
make  him  one  of  the  very  few  Egyptian  senators  of  the  fourth  century.  He  would 
also  be  the  first  Egyptian  landowner  of  senatorial  standing  to  be  attested  in  papyri 
of  this  period. 

The  back  is  blank. 

fjeerd  rrjv  vrraT^elav  tu>v  Bccttotcov  rjptdov  OvaXevTt(yiavov ) 

/cal  OvaXevTo]c  aloovioov  Avyovcr cov  to  y,  Taptevd/Q  k. 

(PXaovtcp]  IctSwpw  tw  XapLirpoTaTCp  cvvkXt]- 

tiku)  yeo]yxovv ti  ev  t fj  Xapdrrpq)  Kal  Xapt^TTpoTarr])  'O^vpvyyiTcov  tto{Xci) 

5  AvprjXcoc  ]  yoXioc  vloc  lovXiavov  arro  Xoytcrd)v 

d770  r rjc  avrrjc  rr\oXea)c  yalpeiv.  optoXoyd)  rrenpaKe- 
vjat  Kal  TrapaK€.x(opr)K€vaL  cot  evrevdev 
t]o  Kar’  epe  Kal  eTrifidXXov  oXoKXrjpov  rjptcv 
ipepoc  ptrjxaviKiXv  opyavcov  emKcpeva/v 
10  ySpevp, act  i8d<j)ovc  Avkcuvoc  tt ept  Kcoprjv 

ILjdetpuv  Sj  nayov,  Ttptrjc  rrjc  cvvrrecjrcovrjpe- 
yrjc  rrpoc  aXXrjXovc  tov  a vtov  kot’  epe  rpitcovc 
pejpovc  cltou  apraficov  SwSeKa,  (apT.)  tfi",  derrep  av- 
Todt  ecyoy  rrapa  cov  Ik  ttX rjpovc  Bid  ytpoc. 

15  rrepl  rjc  aptdprjcecoc  €Trep(wTrj6elc)  djpoXoyrjca  rrpoc  to  dr to  tov 
v]vv  Kpareiv  ce  Kal  Kvptevetv  cvv  cKyovotc  Kai  rote 
rrapd  cov  peTaXrjpifiopevoic  Kal  i^ovclav  ce  eyztv 


].[ 

1  ovaXcvTi j 

3  Icihcopit)  1.  cvyKXrj- 

4  Xap.§  (bis)  77of 

5  viocCovAi  avov 

9  1.  entice ipevwv 

11  1.  cvpnecjxvvrjpe- 

13-0-  14  1.  yetpoc 

l5  CTT€fi 

‘After  the  consulship  of  our  masters  Valentinianus  and  Valens,  eternal  Augusti,  for  the  3rd  time, 
Phamenoth  20. 

‘To  Flavius  Isidorus,  vir  clarissimus,  senator,  landowner  in  the  splendid  and  most  splendid  city 
of  the  Oxyrhynchites,  Aurelius  — cholius,  son  of  lulianus,  ex-curator,  from  the  same  city,  greetings. 
I  acknowledge  having  sold  and  ceded  to  you  henceforth  my  own  and  falling  to  me  entire  half  share  of 
irrigation  implements  installed  in  the  wells  of  the  ground  of  Lycon  near  the  village  of  Paeimis  of  the 
4th  pagus,  the  price  of  my  same  half-share  being  agreed  between  us  at  twelve  artabas  of  wheat,  art.  12, 
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which  I  received  from  you  on  the  spot  in  full  from  hand  to  hand,  concerning  which  sum  I  was  asked 
the  formal  question  and  assented,  so  that  from  now  on  you  and  your  descendants  and  your  successors 
may  have  possession  and  ownership  and  you  may  have  the  power 

i—2  On  the  third  consulship  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens,  see  CLRE  369—70,  and  CSBE  188— 
9.  This  is  the  latest  occurrence  of  their  postconsulate;  the  consuls  of  371  are  first  attested  on  23 July. 

1  OvaXevri{viavov).  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  consul’s  name  abbreviated,  though  cf.  CPR  XIX 
10.2  (522)  ’IovcRiviavov)  (see  APF 51  (2005)  289  for  the  reading,  and  £PE  159  (2007)  267  for  the  date). 

3—4  <PAaoiHo>]  ’Ict8copu>  rw  Xapirporarcp  cvvKXrilriKcp.  See  above,  introd.  Isidorus  must  have 
been  one  of  the  new  Constantinopolitan  senators  enrolled  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  350s;  see 
P.  Heather,  ‘New  Men  for  New  Constantines?  Creating  an  Imperial  Elite  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean’,  in  P.  Magdalino  (ed.),  New  Constantines  (1994)  I3— 14>  t8~20.  It  is  conceivable  that  Isidorus  had 
a  career  as  a  senior  imperial  functionary,  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  he  was  the  same  as  the 
one  who  served  as  praefectus  annonae  (Ajricae)  some  time  in  368-75  (Isidorus  1,  PLRE I  465). 

The  term  cvyuX^TiKoc  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  papyrus,  but  is  fairly  common  in  inscrip¬ 
tions,  especially  of  the  earlier  Roman  period,  and  in  literary  texts.  (CvyieXrjTiKrjc  in  LIX  4004  14, 
a  fifth-century  letter,  seems  to  be  a  personal  name.) 

4  yeojyxovvrt,  ev  rfj  Xap{irpa)  Kal  Xap{rr porar-p)  ’OtjvpvyxLrwv  7r6(Aei).  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  this  expression,  which  becomes  common  from  the  fifth  century  on.  The  contemporary 
BGU  XIII  2339.5  (378)  has  yeovyown  iv  to)  ’Oivpvyxlry. 

5  ]  ^oAioc.  The  only  name  that  could  provide  a  match  is  AyoXioc,  but  it  is  generally  very  rai  e , 
it  has  occurred  only  once  in  papyri,  in  P.  Horak  21.9  (Ant.?;  v). 

’IovXcavov  0.7T0  Xoyicrwv.  On  Iulianus’  career,  see  E  Oxy.  LIV  pp.  225-6  and  LX  4092  introd. 
The  present  document  does  not  specify  whether  Iulianus  was  alive;  his  latest  previous  attestation  is  in 
4092  of  355  {pace  4092  introd.,  FI.  Iulianus,  who  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  praeses  of  Augustamnica 
and  appears  as  the  lessor  in  PSI  V  467  of  360,  a  lease  of  a  room  in  Oxyrhynchus,  is  in  my  view  not 
the  same  man).  In  4092  Iulianus  and  his  sister  appear  as  owners  of  land  property  Kara  to  imfiaXXov 
ei<acT(p  rjpuev  pepoc  (5),  which  seems  to  suggest  an  inheritance  divided  equally  between  the  two  sib¬ 
lings.  See  further  next  note. 

8- 9  to]  KaO  ipe  Kal  emjiaXXov  6X6xXr\pav  rjpicv  pepoc.  This  collocation  has  not  been  attested 
otherwise,  but  is  equivalent  to  to  vi rapyov  (or  alpovv)  Kal  imfiaWov  poi  pepo c,  which  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon. 

Though  these  are  different  properties,  this  half  share  could  conceivably  be  related  to  the  half 
share  of  Iulianus  in  4092  5.  If  the  latter  share  goes  back  to  a  division  of  the  estate  of  Iulianus’  father, 
the  division  would  have  involved  irrigation  devices  too.  The  purchase  of  the  half  share  by  Isidorus 
would  be  sensible  if  he  had  acquired  or  was  about  to  acquire  the  other  half.  A  potential  difficulty  is 
that  the  irrigation  machinery  is  not  said  to  lie  in  a  private  property  (cf.  PSI  IX  1078.11-12,  quoted 
below),  but  in  an  e'Sac j>oc,  a  topographical  description  with  no  connotations  of  ownership. 

9  prjxaviKwv  opyaviov.  This  is  the  earliest  attestation  of  this  collocation. 

9— 10  itriKipevcov  ySpevpaa.  Cf.  LI  3638  8  (220)  vSpevparcov  Kai  rrjc  ctt  iKeipevpc  avroic 
prtxavrfc]  sim.  SB  XX  14291.5  (iii),  XXXIV  2723  10-11  (469),  and  (more  remotely)  PSI  IX  1078.11-12 
(356)  apovpac  ocac  ea[r  d)]ci  ev  ale  v[S]pevpara  Kai  prjy avrj  /cat  opyava. 

10  ehapovc  Avkcovoc .  This  locality  is  apparently  new.  It  is  unclear  whether  it  is  related  to  the 
settlement  of  this  name  attested  in  XVI  2000  2  and  XVIII  2197  27. 

IT  IRfxeipiv  S'  Trayov.  Paeimis  belonged  in  the  Western  toparchy;  its  pagus  location  was  not 
known  previously.  The  reading  of  the  figure  as  8  is  preferable  to  y,  the  only  other  alternative. 

12-13  The  addition  of  rov  .  .  .  pepovc  is  not  strictly  necessary,  though  cf.  PSI  VI  705.10  (in). 

13  clrov  apraficbv  Sd/Se/ca.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  information  for  other  such  prices  at 
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that  time;  that  10  artabas  of  wheat  were  paid  as  rent  of  an  opyavov  at  Hermonthis  in  336  (P.  Lond,  I 
125.16-17  (p.  192),  with  BL  X  97)  is  the  closest  to  comparative  evidence  we  possess.  The  only  prices  of 
irrigation  machinery  wc  have  come  from  the  sixth  century. 

15  7 Tepl  fjc  apidprjcewc.  On  this  phrase,  see  LXIX  4751  10  n. 

N.  GONIS 


4967.  Work  Contract  of  Public  Herald 

65  6B-33/B(i-3)a  13  x  18.5  cm  Sixth/seventh  century 

Plate  V 

Only  the  lower  part  of  this  document  has  survived.  The  back  is  blank.  Six 
visible  vertical  creases  suggest  that  the  document  was  rolled  and  flattened  along  its 
vertical  axis  from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  The  rather  even  damage  at  the  top  may 
have  been  caused  by  a  horizontal  fold,  in  which  case  half  of  the  original  document 
in  now  lost  (date,  parties  and  the  beginning  of  the  agreement).  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  margin  on  the  right  side,  there  is  virtually  no  free  space  on  the  right 
and  the  bottom.  The  entire  document  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a  single  hand, 
which  is  practised,  but  does  not  offer  any  particular  features  for  dating  the  docu¬ 
ment  more  precisely  than  the  late  sixth  or  early  seventh  centuries. 

The  papyrus  records  a  work  contract  between  an  unknown  party  and  Peter 
son  of  John  for  the  position  of  (public)  herald  to  start  on  1  Pachon  of  a  fifteenth 
indiction.  Peter  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  wand  and  bells  (the  official  ‘gear’  of 
the  herald)  and,  as  in  several  other  work  contracts  from  this  period,  agrees  to  serve 
for  one  yean  If  he  withdraws  from  his  position  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  will 
lose  his  wages ;  if  he  is  dismissed  unreasonably,  the  hiring  party  will  pay  him  wages 
for  the  entire  year. 

This  is  the  only  contract  to  provide  direct  information  about  town  criers,  in¬ 
cluding  their  gear  and  the  duration  of  their  service  in  this  period.  Unfortunately, 
very  little  is  known  about  this  profession  in  late  antiquity  (this  is  by  far  the  latest 
reference),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  their  duties  changed  dramatically  from  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  or  Roman  times.  Town  criers  were  probably  the  most  important  means  of 
mass  communication  on  the  local  level  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  rates  of  literacy  were  very  low.  As  we  might  expect,  town  criers  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  ability  to  speak  well  and  have  a  stentorian  voice.  Ironically,  our 
town  crier  is  illiterate  (he  cannot  sign  his  own  name),  so  he  clearly  learned  by  heart 
the  pronouncements  he  had  to  make.  Posting  announcements  in  public  spaces 
(especially  in  the  market-place;  see  P.  Mich.  XVIII  795.5  n.)  was  a  complementary 
way  of  disseminating  information,  but  was  intended  mostly  for  those  who  had  at 
least  the  ability  to  read.  According  to  R.  Taubenschlag,  ‘The  Herald  in  the  Law  of 
the  Papyri’,  Opera  minora  ii  (Warsaw  1959)  151 — 7,  town  criers  are  found  in  a  variety 
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of  religious,  administrative  and  public  contexts:  they  make  announcements  about 
taxes,  emancipation  of  slaves,  sales  by  auction,  leases  of  land,  and  summon  peo¬ 
ple  in  judicial  proceedings.  More  recent  studies  have  shown  that  town  criers  in 
Roman  Oxyrhynchus  were  organized  as  corporations  or  colleges  for  cultic  and 
business  activities  and  were  stationed  at  the  temple  of  Thoeris;  see  J.  R.  Rea,  <7>£' 
79  (1989)  202;  for  the  EgayopeZov  of  Oxyrhynchus,  see  LXIV  4441  v  13  n.,  and 
for  the  ap<f>o8ov  ’Egayopiov,  see  LXVIII  4689  11.  For  the  early  Islamic  period,  see 
P.  M.  Sijpesteijn,  Shaping  a  Muslim  State  (Diss.  Princeton  2004,)  145  n.  103.  On  heralds 
and  town  criers  in  classical  Greece,  see  Sian  Lewis,  News  and  Society  in  the  Greek  Polis 
(i996)  52-6. 

4967  presents  many  similarities  with  several  Oxyrhynchite  contracts  of  the 
same  period,  in  particular  the  better-preserved  LVHI  3933  (588),  a  goldsmith’s 
work  contract.  For  a  list  and  discussion  of  work  contracts  from  Byzantine  Egypt, 
see  A.  Jordens,  Vertragliche  Regelungen  von  Arbeiten  im  spaten  griechischsprachigen  Agypten 
=  P.  Heid.  V  (1990)  130-84,  to  which  add  from  Oxyrhynchus  LVIII  3933,  3942, 
3952,  3958  (perhaps  also  3943-6),  and  LXXII  4910. 

rr/v  ychpav  rov  KTjpvKTOV  errl  eva  eviavrov 
Xoyil,6pevov  cbro  veoprjvlac  rov  rrapovroc 
p,7]voc  Llayurv  rrjc  rrapovcpc  te  lv8{iKricovoc)  o,6kvco[c 
5  Kal  apepnrcov  Kal  aKarayvchcrwc  beyopevoc 
to  epov  oificlbviov  rjroi  pucdov  iravroc  rov  evoc 
eviavr ov  Kara  piprjciv  rov  epov  eralpov.  opoXoycb  be 
ecyrjKev ai  Trap’  vpdrv  rr/v  pafibov  rov  KrjpvKrov  pera  rcbv 
avrov  KtobovUov  Kal  pur]  bvvacBal  pie  eTravaycvprjcac 
10  rrjc  avrfjc  Xeirovpylac  npo  reXovc  rov  evoc  eviavrov 
blya  apajcreiac  Kal  rrovov  rivoc.  el  be  touto  rroapca), 
opoXoycb  t,rjpiovc6a 1  rove  epovc  picdovc.  ec  Se 
Kayos  eKjSXrjda)  Trap’  vpobv  rrpo  reXovc  rov  evoc 
eviavrov  blya  evXoyov  alriac,  eirl  ro  /cat  vpac 
15  TrXrjporcat  rov  epov  pucOov.  Kvptyov)  to  cvvaXXa yp(a) 

dTrX(ovv)  ypap(ev)  Kal  eve  p(a)Trj  dele)  d)poX(oyrjca).  f  Llerpoc  K7]pvKrrjc  vloc 
’Icoavvov  6  vpoyeypappievoc)  croiyel  poi  to  vapov  cvvaXXayp{a 1) 

(he  vpbK{eirai).  laxxvvrjc  a.i(ia>0elc)  eypa ifi(a)  ( vvep )  avrov  aypappa(rov)  ovroc. 

( m .  2)  #  di ’  emu  eteleioth 

,j  Ly/ty  3  1,  dpipTTTCOC  8  VfJUOV  9  I  KwSwVUOV  C7T(isV(Vy(OpTjCO.L .  TidV 

crossed  out?  11  1.  appwcriac  14  1.  ra>  vpac  15  Kvp  15,17  cvvaXXayp 
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16  an\ypa<jl  cncpwpo\  vloc  17  Cwavvov  npoyeypapty  18  npo%  Iwawpca^eypaip^ 

aypaptya 

.  .  the  position  of  herald  for  one  year  reckoned  from  the  first  of  the  present  month  Pachon 
of  the  present  15th  indiction,  without  hesitation  and  blame  and  condemnation,  receiving  my  salary, 
that  is,  wages,  for  the  entire  one  year  similarly  to  my  partner.  I  also  acknowledge  that  I  have  received 
from  you  the  wand  of  the  herald  with  his  bells  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  withdraw  from  this  service 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  pain.  And  if  I  do  this,  I  agree  to  suffer  loss  of 
my  wages,  but  also  if  I  am  ejected  by  you  before  the  end  of  the  year  without  any  reasonable  cause, 
you  will  pay  my  wage.  The  contract,  written  in  a  single  copy,  is  binding  and  in  answer  to  the  formal 
question  I  gave  my  consent. 

‘I,  Peter,  herald,  son  of  John,  the  aforesaid — the  present  contract  satisfies  me  as  aforesaid. 
I,  John,  having  been  requested,  signed  on  his  behalf  since  he  is  illiterate.’ 

(2nd  hand)  ‘Through  me  (name)  it  was  concluded.’ 

1  Only  a  few  down-strokes  survive  in  this  line  ;  hence  it  is  hard  to  suggest  a  secure  supplement. 
Probably  one  or  two  lines  of  the  opening  of  the  agreement  are  missing.  The  text  might  have  run, 
mutatis  mutandis ,  similarly  e.g.  to  LVIII  3933  8fF.  opoXoyw  [e/coijcia  yvwpj]  Kal  avOaipirw  npoaipica 
[c)v[vTe]9eic9al  pe  npoc  r~qv  crjv  9avp(aci6Ti)Ta)  [awo]  yeop.17v1.ac  rov  rrapeXdovroc  prjvoc  @co0  tt)c 
rrapovcTjc  Ikttjc  Iv8(iktIwvoc)  i<f)’  core  pc  rrjV  nacav  ycopav  rov  epyarov  twv  ypvcoyowv  7rap’  awj 
anonXrjpwcaL  ktX.  For  the  various  formulas  employed  at  the  beginning  of  work  contracts,  see  A. 
Jordens,  P,  Heid.  V  pp.  151-4. 

2  For  the  duration  of  work  contracts,  see  P  Heid.  V  pp.  154-5.  Year-long  contracts,  as  here, 
were  common;  see  Jordens,  gTE  64  (1984)  64  n.  3. 

3- 4  Several  contracts  begin  on  the  first  of  a  month;  see  P  Heid.  V  p.  154  11.  60. 

4— 5  doKva >[c]  Kal  dpcpmwv  (1.  - wc )  Kal  aKarayvaiCTOJC.  For  the  ‘behaviour’  clauses  (Wohlver- 
haltensklauseln)  in  documents,  see  P.  Heid.  V  pp.  155-6.  These  three  adverbs,  used  in  combination, 
occur  only  in  three  other  sixth-century  Oxyrhynchite  contracts  in  the  order  dpep ltttwc,  doKvwc, 
aKarayvwcTwc  (I  140  15,  XXVIII  2478  18-19,  and  LVIII  3933  15-16). 

6  to  epov  opdivLov  hroL  picOov.  No  other  document  in  the  DDBDP  records  these  two  terms 
juxtaposed,  but  cf.  LVIII  3952  35-6  (610),  where  the  latter  term  appears  first  and  the  editor  has  sup¬ 
plied  ot/uiivLOv  in  the  lacuna.  It  has  been  argued  that  opwviov  was  used  to  indicate  the  wages  of  regular 
employees  and  payments  in  kind,  while  picdoc  was  used  for  occasional  employees  and  payments  in 
money;  see  F.  Morelli,  Olio  e  retribuzioni  nell’Egitto  tardo  (V -  VIII d.C.)  (1996)  51  n.  24.  However,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  several  late  documents  the  two  words  are  used  interchangeably. 

7  Kara  fuprpiv  rov  ipov  eralpov.  The  only  other  text  that  records  this  exact  formula  is  SB 
XVI  12717.15  (Heracl. ;  £.640-50)  Kara  plprjCiv  twv  avtyov)  irepevv  (1.  eralpwv)',  see  K.  A.  Worp,  ZjPE 
47  (1982)  289.  Our  text  confirms  his  reading  eralpwv.  Gf.  I  136  31-2  (583)  Kara.  plpyciv  tov  npo  ipov 

ITpOVOrjTOV. 

8  icyrjKevai  nap’  vpebi’.  The  pronoun  is  ambiguous,  as  it  can  suggest  one  or  two  people  as  the 
hiring  party.  The  lack  of  a  title  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  surviving  portion  may  suggest  that  the  hir¬ 
ing  party  is  not  of  very  high  rank. 

KrjpvKrov.  *KTjpvKTr]c  ( hapax )  -  K-rjpvt;. 

8—9  rjv  p'djSSor  tov  KrfpvKrov  pera  twv  avTOV  kwSovlwv.  This  is  the  first  papyrus  to  provide 
evidence  that  the  wand  and  the  bells  are  the  official  ‘gear’  of  town  criers  in  antiquity.  The  wand  is 
connected  with  the  K7)pvKeiov  of  Hermes  (the  ‘official’  messenger  of  the  Greek  gods).  The  use  of  bells 
(not  mentioned  to  my  knowledge  elsewhere  in  connection  with  criers)  makes  sense,  because  their 
sound  would  attract  the  attention  of  individuals  and  crowds. 
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9  h Tavaxuprjcai.  The  last  three  letters  are  literally  squeezed  on  the  right  edge  of  the  papyrus. 
The  verb  emvaxwpew,  ‘to  withdraw’,  is  rare  in  the  papyri  and  appears  only  in  late  documents  (1 128 
2,  P.  Erl.  74.5,  P.  Lond.  V  1727.16). 

11  Sty  a  dfxocTclac  Kal  ttovov  tivoc.  Normally  this  expression  appears  as  part  of  the  behaviour 
clause  (see  above,  4-5  n.),  but  in  this  case  it  was  probably  split  because  of  the  reference  to  the  ‘gear’ 
of  the  herald.  The  two  words  juxtaposed  in  work  contracts  appear  to  be  an  Oxyrhynchite  feature 
(1 140  17,  LI  3641  12). 

11  15  The  work-related  penalty  involving  the  salary  is  standard;  see  P.  Heid.  V  pp.  161-2,  For 
similar  stipulations  in  Oxyrhynchite  examples,  see  e.g.  3933  21-7.  In  140  25-9  (550),  a  horse-trainer 
promises  to  return  double  the  amount  of  earnest-money  in  case  he  withdraws  from  his  duties  before 
the  year  ends,  but  he  will  keep  it  if  he  is  dismissed  without  justification. 

14-15  h tI  to  (1.  rep)  Kal  up.dc  -nX^pwcat.  This  construction  instead  of  a  regular  main  clause  in 
the  apodosisi s  found  in  several  late  documents;  see  e.g.  3933  23,  26,  and  especially  140  28.  For  another 
similar  construction,  see  my  comments  in  BASF  45  (2008)  67  (18-23  n-)- 

18  The  signatory  John  and  Peter’s  father  must  be  a  case  of  synonymy,  since  the  name  was  very 
common. 

19  The  name  of  the  scribe  is  very  hard  to  decipher.  Either  it  must  have  been  short  or  it  was 
abbreviated.  Of  the  verb  only  et  is  clearly  visible.  The  rest  was  written  in  Verschleifung. 
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Ayaixe\iv(x)v  4944  23,  45—6 

avappiXoycuc  4941  10 

ad  4944  8 

ayyeXoc  4942  i  14  [4944  67] 

avag  4939  16  4944  '7 

Avyeac  [4942  ii  1—2] 

ayopa  4944  42 

araire IBeiv  4944  33 

avXprpc  [4942  i  8] 

aypvTTveiv  4945  15 

avairrvfrc  [4941  14] 

avrdp  4951  1 

6.8eX<M  4937  B  4 

dvaa<eva£eiv  4941  12 

at)rd@i  [4944  75] 

A8pt a  [4944  74] 

dvacTpepeiv  4945  3  n.,  5 

avroc  4936  ii  16,  20,  28  4940  ii 

a8vc  4942  ii  8,  11 

dvapvxeiv  4942  ii  5 

13, 16  4943  i(?)  4944  12, 18,  20, 

aeiKrjc  4939  16 

avdaveiv  4939  27 

[27],  28,  31,  34,  69,  70,  73,  [76, 

a €K7]Ti  4939  26  (bis) 

av-qp  4939  15,  35  4941  13 

104,  107]  4945  13,  23  4950  7, 

arjcvpoc  4939  35 

Avr r/vtop  4944  [27],  64,  [80-81, 

10  4951  9 

aOavaroc  4939  27 

108] 

afiaipeicdaL  4944  12 

adepi^cw  4939  28 

dirayyeXXeiv  4945  20 

a<j>ap  4939  20 

Ai'ac  4944  43,  47,  53 

d-ndvevde  4939  31 

dpoprjToc  4944  13—14  n. 

Aiyvrrroc  4950  2,  5 

dnac  4944  15  4944  31  n.,  43  11. 

apvKTOc  4939  32 

aleroc  4939  6 

d'neiXrjT'qp  4939  18 

ayoc  4939  20 

Alveiac  4944  [34],  62,  72 

dnepyecd at  4943  2  4945  20 

dypi  4942  ii  2-3 

aicrf  4939  31 

dm  4943  10  4944  67 

aiCjita  4941  1  n. 

dvodvrjCKtiv  4945  9  n.,  12 

fiaXXeiv  4939  22 

atria  4942  i  4 

aTToXeiTTeiV  [4944  62] 

/3 apfiapoc  4944  g,  74,  ioo,  [106] 

a ltloc  4943  8 

aTtoXXvvai  4950  9 

fiapvc  4940  ii  10-11 

a kov€lv  4937  A  3  [4944  109] 

AttoXXojv  4943  5,  8 

fiaciXevc  [4943  12-13]  4944  26, 

aA yoc  4939  23 

amvoc  4944  16 

[51]  4950i,2-3,5 

AXe£av8peia  4940  ii  8 

aTTOTrXew  [4944  60-61] 

j3 acKeiv  4951  17 

aXztcQai  4939  18 

dirocTpepetv  4945  IO 

/3i'oc  [4944  72] 

a Xrjdrjc  4940  i  6 

apa  [4942  i  13] 

PovXecdai  4940  ii  18  n.  4941  11 

aXicKecOat  4944  7 

Apajdioc  4942  i  [8],  ii,  13 

Bovnpacic  4942  ii  3 

aXXa  4936  ii  19,  32  4939  26,  31 

'Apyivva  4945  II 

/lode  4951  7  (bis) 

[4944  100]  4945  20  4952  ‘5 

dpyvpoc  [4944  41] 

* fioicracic  4951  5—6 

aAAoc  4939  3  4940  i  10  4944 

appocTOc  4941  2 

26,  [109] 

dprav  4939  17 

yap  4936  ii  24  4939  16,  19,  22, 

dpa  4944  27 

a/m  4951  4 

27,  30  4940  ii  13  4941  '[4],  24 

apvSic  4939  10 

apye-  4942  i  15 

4942  i  5-7  n.  4944  15,  g8  4945 

appiSotjcoc  4941  11 

dpyecOfu  4943  9—10 

12,  [19]  4950  9  4951  11 

apporepoc  [4938  2] 

ApxlXoyoc  4952  hi,  23 

ye  4936  ii  17  4939  15,  24 

av  4936  ii  17,  33  4944  8 

apycov  4940  i  5 

ydrcov  4936  ii  15 

avayeiv  4944  [29],  58-9 

AckXtivioc  4939g 

yrjBeiv  4939  33 

avayKi)  [4939  22] 

dcrpov  4950  4 

ytyvecdai  4936  i  13  4938  2  4939 

avaipeiv  4944  17 

drip a£eiv  [4943  1-2] 

33  4944  14,  [17].  22,  52,  [67-8] 

ava'ipecic  4950  1 

artpcoc  4944  16—17 

rXavKerrjc  4945  21,  30  n. 
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r\avKt]  4944  54 

eyievpetv  4942  i  6-7 

emridevai  4937  B  3—5  n. 

yXcocca  [4944  98,  104] 

iyxoipioc  4942  ii  ii 

eTTujxDveiv  4942  i  1—2 

Fopyiae  4937  B  5 

iyw  4936  ii  7  4937  A  3,  5  4939 

ipya^ecdai  4940  ii  5 

ypappa  [4944  97] 

8,11,12  [4942  i  14]  494493,96 

Zprjpia  4945  22 

■ypavc  4945  3 

4945  17  4951  4, 10 

epxecda t  4944  41,  [80]  4951 

ypacjieiv  4952  *10 

el  4945  23,  24 

4951  19 

yvvrj  4945  17  4951 15 

elSevai  4936  i  17  4944  107 

epi oc  4945  14 

elvai  4936  ii  18  4937  A  4  4939 

ecOXoc  4939  15 

Saieiv  4939  12 

[271,34  4941  1  4942  i  4  4943 

ievepa  4945  22 

Sale  4951  3 

9  [4944  96,  102]  4950  5  4951 

eralpoc  4945  16  n. 

3ai<pv  4939  24 

3, 10, 15 

erepoc  4950  I 

A avaoc  4944  97 

etc  4940  ii  8  4942  ii  10  4944  2, 

ert  4936  ii  33  4944  8 

AapBavoc  4944  63 

13,  23,  [42],  [70]  4950  2  4952 

eS  4937  A  4 

Baretcdai  4951  4 

*10 

evdvfioc  4939  33 

Si  4939  13,  20,  28,  29,  32,  33 

etc  4936  ii  27  4937  B  3  4938  2 

€vva£eiv  4939  24 

4940  i  6,  ii  17-18  n.  4941  1,  6, 

4944  98 

evvdv  4939  8 

10  [4942  ii  2]  4943  13  4944 

el re  4943  4,  6 

evnopelv  4937  A  1 

18,  22,  27,  32,  [61, 71,  73],  75  {bis), 

etcodevai  4951  10— 11 

FiKpop'uov  4942  ii  11— 12 

78,  93,  101,  [108]  4945  3,  11,  26 

Zk  4939  22  [4941  14]  4942  ii  6,  9 

evfjypwv  4940  ii  14 

4950  4,  10 

4944  [54],  56  4951  9 

evyecdai  4944  37  n. 

SeiKwcdai  [4941  13]  4942  ii  8—9 

’EicafSt)  4944  14 

e<fn.KTOc  4944  g6 

BelXatoc  4939  13 

e/cacroc  [4939  28] 

eyeiv  4940  i  17-18  n.  4945 

8 elv  4936  ii  23 

ZkcI  [4941  12] 

4950  3 

8en Tveiv  [4944  28] 

ZkcIvoc  4940  ii  9  4941  10 

eojc  4944  74 

Seicdai  4944  [28],  49-50 

eKKaieiv  4945  ii 

Siprj  4939  17 

€K(j)€Vy€lV  4939  21 

Zevc  4939  26 

Sexecdai  4944  70-71 

eKchv  4944  55 

£ 7]Tr}(ia  4941  1—4  n. 

Sr)  4939  16  4941  7  4945  4,  25 

eXavveiv  4938  5  n. 

£ai-  4945  24 

Sid  4939  17  4943  4,  6 

"EXX-qv  4944  11,  40,  57,  [61-2],  99, 

(use iv  4939  22,  23 

SiayiyvecOai  4943  3-4 

[105-6],  109 

£0017  4944  69 

SlCLLpZTlKOC  4941  9 

ZXmc  4940  i  17 

SiaXoyoc  4941  13—14 

€pL7T7)C  [4939  34] 

rj  4942  ii  12  4945  24 

BtaXveiv  4940  i  15 

ZfSTr'uTTeiv  4943  7 

r)yeic6cu  4944  102 

Sia<j)$€Lp€Lv  4943  io~ 11,  [14J 

e(X(j>opeicdai  4943  5 

■qyeptbv  4940  ii  16 

SiSacKaXia  [4941  5] 

iv  4936  ii  15  4939  5,  [6],  7,  12, 

178 T)  4944  9-10 

SiSac/cea-'  4941  9 

33  4942  i  9,  10,  12  4944  18, 

rjSvc  4939  32 

818 ovai  4944  31-2  n. 

63.  65,  103 

r)Keiv  4937  B  2 

Siepi^e iv  [4944  28] 

evdeoc  [4944  21] 

7/Atc  4942  ii  10 

SIkyj  4937  B  1 

elevpictceLV  [4942  i  11-12] 

r)(J,€LC  4944  103 

A  lktvc  4944  94 

etfc  4941  6 

■qp epa  4943  3 

81  fioipiT)  4952  ‘6 

e^ievai  4945  8 

rjTTioc  4939  10 

A  lOfer/S-qc  4944  9 

etziKvetcQai  [4942  ii  4—5] 

rjToi  4951  3 

Stopyi^ecOai  4944  68—9  n. 

eoiKevai  [4936  ii  18]  4945  9 

r)TTac0cu  [4942  ii  ij 

8iwk€lv  4942  ii  2 

Znel  [4941  ii]  4944  20,  [102] 

rfTTcov  4945  24 

BpLoic  4939  16 

4945  13  4951  1 

SoKeiv  4937  A  [4],  5  4945  12  n., 

eni  4939  13  4941  7,  [13]  4942  i  5, 

Oavaroc  4939  ii,  15,  20 

19 

[ii  1]  4944  4.3,  47  4951  12 

©actoc  4936  ii  29,  31 

Bpapca  [4942  i  10] 

imfiovXr)  4944  25 

daccojv  [4943  7] 

Avpir)  4942  ii  9 

irriKaXetv  4952  *5  n. 

Oavfxacroc  [4944  ioi] 

S vvapic  4939  29 

emcra -  4945  4 

©eaiTTjroc  4941  [6,  7],  IO— 1 1 

Svo  4950  2  n. 

imCTTjpLr)  4941  12 

OeXecv  4939  21 

Sdipov  4944  31-2  n. 

imcrruAOvcoc  4941  1—4  n. 

Oeoc  4939  8,  26,  30,  31 

iTncrrjvat  4950  8—9  n. 

6r)p  4939  [6],  35 

eav roc  4945  16  4952  ’g 

ii tictoXt)  4950  8 

SvfjCKe iv  4939  34 

OpvXeiv  4950  7  n. 

KpeaScov  4936  i  21 

pvppovevcic  4941  14 

dvrj  4939  28 

Kpeicaxiv  4940  ii  15 

povoc  4944  a7 

Ovpioc  4939  22 

Kpepav  4936  ii  21 

povvoc  4939  11, 12 

Kpr/rr)  [4944  103] 

pveXoc/ MueXoc  4945  5,  10 

ta.ju.j8-  4952  lio 

KTifeiv  4944  75 

pvdiifeiv  4951  12, 16 

7 Sofievevc  [4944  94] 

ktIXoc  4939  5 

pvd^Tac  [49518-g] 

lev  at  4942  ii  9 

KvvoyXwccoc  4944  20-21 

p vpioc  4944  23 

iepov  4950  6 

Kvvoc  Cr)p,a  4944  ig-20 

pvppivrf/Mvpplvr)  4945  6 

lepocoXvpia  4950  7 

kv wv  4950  4,  [8] 

IXtov  4944  [7,  70],  86 

veicvc  4939  33 

t/xeijoeiv  4939  20 

AaAetv  4936  ii  3g-"33  n. 

NeoTTToXepoc  [4944  38] 

Ivay-  4942  ii  12 

Xaf.ifS6.veiv  4937  B  4  4940  ii  g  i° 

Necraip  4944  33 

’IcfLapoc  4944  13 

A avBaveiv  4944  16  n. 

vopi^etv  4943  8-g 

Icofiotpia  4944  36 

Aaoc  4943  9,  12  4944  50,  76 

vocelv  4943  13-14 

tcoc  4936  i  19 

Xeyeiv  4936  ii  2(?),  7  4942  i  5-7 

vococ  4943  7 

Icravat  4951  7—8 

n.,  8-10  n.  4944  20,  21,  [77] 

voc toc  [4944  25—6] 

lyveyficov  4950  3 

4945  16  n.  4951  6 

vvv  4936  ii  34  4942  ii  8 

A eifiajv  4939  7 

vvij  4945  15 

MSpoc  [494496] 

Xenovpyia  4940  ii  12 

Kadcupetv  4950  6 

Aikvij.vioc  [4951  20—21] 

ievoc  4952  ‘g 

Kai  4936ii29  4937  A  5  4939  12, 

At p.ayyovelv  4950  9— IO 

16,  23,  33  4940  ii  6,  io,  17—18  n. 

Aoyil^ecdat  4939  19 

’OSvccevc  4944  10 

4941  1-4  n.,  [7],  8  (bis),  11  4942 

ot  (dat.)  4939  30 

i  5-7  n.,  ii  3,  6,  [11]  4943  3,9,  11 

fia-Kap  4939  25,  28 

otecffai  4939  25 

4944  5,  25,  31,  [4.1],  47,  65,  81, 

pcavdave tv  4944  67 

olicovopucoc  4950  3  n. 

97, 103, 106  4945  7, 12, 13  n.,  18, 

Mapwveia  [4944  18] 

OLKOC  [4943  3] 

23,  31  4950  5,  8 

p-eyac  4939  19  4950  6 

otvoc  4936  ii  31 

Kaicrjyopeiv  4944  14—15 

pcedoSiKoc  4941  1 

olcovoc  4939  6 

Kan :6c  4939  11, 13,  21,  23,  25  4943 

pcedoSoc  4941  g 

okto)  4942  i  7 

10  4944  22  n.,  25 

p.elyvvc6ai  4944  100-101 

oAtyoc  4943  4 

KaXetv  4942  ii  IO 

Me Xaiva  4944  77 

oAoc  4936  i  15  4943  14  n. 

KaXoc  4936  i  16  n.  4939  7 

fieXeiv  4939  30 

opiXelv  4951  11 

KaAv-nrea’  4945  8  n. 

p.e XXeiv  4944  58 

6po8upaSov  4944  42—3 

Kavr)<j)opoc  4942  i  10 

p.ev  4939  24,  25,  35  4940  ii  2, 

opoioc  4942  i  5—6 

KaviStoc  4940  i  16  n. 

9,  10  4941  7,  10  4943  1,  [10] 

opoXoyelv  4945  27 

Kapiwv  (4936  ii  3,  6) 

4944  105  4945  7, 15,  25  4951  4 

opusc  4945  13 

KaccavSpa  4944  22 

MevavSpoc  4942  i  g 

oveiStletv  4944  48 

Kara) v  4940  ii  6 

pcepptepa  4939  31 

’Ovr) apoc  (4936  ii  10,  29,  33) 

Kara  4940  ii  15-16  4942  ii  1 

Mecctfvla  [4942  i  13] 

ovivavai  4939  29 

KaraccfraTTeiv  4945  29 

fiera  4937  A  2  4940  ii  2-3  n. 

ovopa  [4941  4-5] 

kc{v)  4939  2,  9,  11,  [20] 

4950  1  n. 

0770) c  4936  ii  13  4945  21 

kcvoc  4939  31 

p.eTap.eXoc  4940  ii  4—5 

opa v  4939  19 

KepropiKoc  4950  3  n. 

peravoetv  4937  B  1-3  Ii.,  3  n. 

opeioc  4939  35 

Ke<j>aXr)  4945  8 

pt)  4944  28,  66  4945  18  n. 

opOoTrjc  4941  5 

ky,p  4939  [13],  32 

prfSe  4939  23,  24. 

OpiCTIKOC  4941  8 

Kiveiv  [4942  i  14] 

prjSeic  4940  ii  13-14  [4943  6] 

opvic  4939  35 

KXelv  4936  ii  25 

4944  102 

oc  4936  ii  17  4937  A  3  4939  28, 

Kvcocetoc  4944  94 

pr/v  4939  g 

34  4942  ii  8  4944  19  4950  6 

KOfxi^eiv  4944  59-60,  [73] 

prjvic  4943  6 

4951  7, 10  4952  ‘io 

Koprj  4936  i  16  4939  24 

prjre  4940  ii  14,  15 

ococ  4938  3  [4944  78] 

KopKvpa  [4944  76-7] 

prjTxjp  4952  *9 

on  4936  i  17  4939  30  4951  22  n. 

Korelv  4939  30 

pda  see  etc 

oi3(tc)  4936  ii  32  4939  9,  15,  19, 

Kovprj/a  4939  [30],  32 

jutjueic^at  4951  14 

29>  30.  34.  35  4944  70.  [97.  103] 

KparvXoc  4941  4 

piv  4939  29 

4952  '4 
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ouSc  4937  B  3  4939  g,  27,  34, 

TrXaVT]  [4941  12] 

cvv  4944  73,  [75] 

35  (bis) 

nXeicdeviSrjc  4944  49 

cvvcvecBcu  4944  95 

oiiSclc  4939  19,  24  4942  ii  4 

uXeicroc  4940  ii  3 

cvvTvyxdveiv  4944  74  ‘5 

4943  13 

rroi  4936  ii  34 

c06ic  4939  30 

ovScrra)  4936  i  20 

TTOir)T7)C  4951  1 

c0o8pa  4936  i  17  4937  A  4 

ovkovv  4944  7-8 

rroifxvrf  4939  5 

Cwtjtpwv  4951  14 

oi h  4940  ii  9  4943  1  4944  105 

ttoloc  4951  15  n. 

4945  15 

7 ToXefieiv  4944  8 

raXac  4939  23 

OVTTOTC  4939  25 

TroXepuoc  4942  ii  5 

ra^ic  4951  IO 

ovre  4943  13,  [14]  [4944  98,  gg] 

n6Xl  C  [4944  76] 

to0oc  4944  18 

oiroc  4936  ii  14  4937  A  3  4939 

DloXitikoc  4941  8 

rdxa  4940  ii  10 

2,  12,  25  4940  ii  1-2  4941  6, 

ttoXvc  4940  i  4  4943  12  4944 

re  4939  21  4940  i  17  4941 1-4] 

[13]  4942  i  8,  ii  8  4944  93,  101 

[73],  76  4952  ‘i2 

8  (bis)  4942  i  10,  [13],  ii  6  4951 

4945  17,  23,  25  4951  3 

TJopi7Tr)Loc  4940  [i  18] 

TeKptjcca  4944  56 

ovrocl  4941  6 

7 tovoc  4951  2 

rcrpdvovc  4943  II 

ovra>(c)  4942  i  11  4945  18,  27 

Trorafxoc  4942  ii  6-7 

tcl ’xeiv  4939  26  4951  2 

6<j>clXr]^a  4940  i  16-17 

Trpaypia  [4942  i  6] 

rrjpclcdai  4936  ii  24 

ofieXXetv  4939  28 

TTpaypLareia  [4941  3] 

ndcvai  4944  64  4951  13 

6c/>9aXp.6c  4950  3 

■npccftevav  4940  ii  7 

riXXecdai  4944  44—5 

o<j>pa  4939  20 

Tlpiapb-  4944  89 

ric  4936  ii  32  4939  16,  27, 

o'0  4938  2 

irpiv  4944  7 

4940  ii  10  4943  6 

TTpoaSeiv  4941  4 

rlc  4939  8, 13 

vatSlcicr]  4945  g 

iTpoepeiv  4942  i  2 

rXrjvat  4939  23 

riairjojv  4939  g 

777001 f  4937  A  2 

rolvuv  4939  22 

vale  4939  19 

7 TpoKetcdai  [4942  i  3"^4] 

rotovroc  4940  ii  11  4951  15  n., 

UaXXdhiov  4944  12-13 

TrpoXeyeiv  [4944  23~~4] 

rococ  4939  8 

vdvv  4942  i  12 

TrpopLrjvveiv  4944  24 

rocovroc  4944  29 

vapd  4939  29  [4944  108]  4951  8 

77700c  4940  i  15,  [18],  ii  11  4943  2 

rpclc  4941  13 

vapap-iveiv  4944  16 

[4944  80]  4945  25-6  n.,  26-7  n. 

rplpcrpov  4952  4 

vapappciv  4942  ii  6 

TTpocayyiXXav  4945  25— 6  n. 

rpovoc  4951  22 

vaparclveiV  4940  ii  17—18  n. 

npocayopcvetv  4942  ii  7 

Tpv<j)a)v  4940  ii  18 

vapa\<vpelv  4944  39 

TTpocXa^avetv  4945  14 

Tpwic  [494478] 

vapctvai  4940  ii  13 

7Tpo<f>€pr)c  4939  7 

rvyxdvccv  [4936  ii  17]  4940  i  2 

vapepfioXr]  4950  8 

7Tpo(/)r)T7]c  4951  19  n. 

rvrOoc  4939  18 

vapexciv  4941  3-4 

/TroAc/xatot  4940  ii  4 

vac  4939  io,  27,  29,  34  4942  i  7 

v8pi<  4940  ii  3 

4944  46-7,  99,  [99-100,  103-4, 

pqSioc  4945  19 

vSpla  [4944  2] 

106-7] 

pda/ pia  4939  2,  32 

SSwp  4942ii8,ii  4945  6 

varrjp  4936  ii  19-28  11. 

prjiSitoc  4939  4 

vpLclc  4937  B  2 

varpcooc  [4944  72] 

T68ioc  4940  ii  2"3  n. 

vvaicovctv  4944  66 

vavccdai  4951  1-2 

vvcKKavpca  4945  14 

vavpiStoc  4939  17 

Cijfxa  see  Kvvoc  Crjqa 

vvtxzw  4940  ii  6-7 

vecdapxclv  4940  ii  16—17 

Ccxjncrrjc  4941  7 

m ncxvelcdai  4944  35 

v eldecffat  4936  ii  10-18  n. 

cnevSew  4939  13 

w to  [4942  ii  10]  4951  20 

vcXwpoc  4939  21 

cract c  4951  6 

vvoXap,fidvciv  4940  ii  12 

7 rcvdclv  [4944  44] 

crpareia  [4942  ii  2] 

vvopevc tv  4940  ii  1  n. 

7 rcpl  4937  B  i  4941  2,5, 11  4944 

cv  4936  i  32,  ii  23,  30  4939  32 

u— 6/xi’r/ya  (4952  5) 

108 

cvyytyvccdcu  4945  19 

vcplaXXoc  4939  3 

cvyypacf)€iv  4944  [93],  107—8 

c/>alvcc8ai  4945  13 

vcpiflXovciv  4942  ii  3—4 

cvfipaiveiv  [4944  105] 

cj>cpciv  4937  A  2  4939  32 

vcpcp-cveiv  4936  ii  26 

cvfjtfiovXoc  4942  i  12 

cj>lXoc  4951  8 

wrjp.a  4939  17,  21 

cvfiTrXeiv  4944  34 

0A 4939  12 

viclv  4939  10  4942ii7 

cvfM/xx) vdv  4944  32 

rftoficlcdai  4944  10 

(fiovoc  4944  24 
<f>pa£,€iv  4939  4 
cfrprjv  4936  i  26 
<Ppv£  4944  9 
c pvyrj  4940  ii  5-6 
<f>vetv  4936  ii  8 

ya ipciv  [4936  ii  32] 


XcupecTparoc  (4936  ii  8,  30) 
XdpCLKTTjp  4952  'ii 
Xo.pia.oc  4936  i  5  n.,  22,  28-9  n. 
Xctjxwv  4944  57“ 8 
xelp  4944  46 
Xeppovrfcoc  4944  19,  [65] 
x8wv  4939  10 
XoAoc  [4939  18] 


XpacOat  4944  50,  98,  104 
Xpvcrjc  4943  I 
Xpvcoc  4944  40—41 
Xioplljeiv  4944  71 

wc  4936  ii  18  4939  5,  7  4942  ii  4 
4944  96  4945  4  4952  ‘9 
cbxpoc  4945  12 


II.  RULERS  AND  CONSULS 


Claudius 

Tiflcplov  KXavdlov  Kalcapoc  Ccfiacrov  TcppaviKov  AvroKparopoc  4953  6—8  (year  6) 

]  FcppaviKov  AvroKparopoc  4954  1  (year  not  preserved) 

Antoninus  Pius 

'Avrwvlvov  Kalcapoc  rov  Kvplov  4956  fr.  1.12— 13  (year  9)  4957  8—9  (year  9) 

AvroKparopa  Kalcapa  Titov  AlXiov  'A Spiavov  Avroivlvov  CcjBacrov  EvccjBrj  4956  frr.  2— 3.2— 5  (oath  formula) 
4957  23-5  (oath  formula) 

AvroKparopoc  Kalcapoc  Titov  AlXiov  AXpiavov  Avroovlvov  Ccfiacrov  Evcefiovc  4957  27—9  (year  10)  4958  $2— 5 
(year  1 1) 

Septimius  Severus  and  Caragalla 

AvroKparwp  Kalcap  Aovkloc  Ccvrlptoc  Ccovrjpoc  Evcc^t/c  Ucprlval:  Ceflacroc  Apafiucoc  A8io.fJ>pvu<oc  I lapdiKor 
Mcyicroc  Kal  AvroKparcop  Kalcap  Mapicoc  AvprjXioc  Avrwvlvoc  EuccjUrjc  CcfSacroc  4961  3"4;  3^ 

Bcuiv  Ceovypov  Kal  Avruivivov  4961  7 

Severus  Alexander 

AvroKparopoc  Kalcapoc  MdpKov  AvprjXlov  Ccovr/pov  AXe£avSpov  Evccfiovc  Evrvxovc  Ccfiacrov  4961  2,  35 
(year  3) 

VALENTINIANUS  I  AND  VALENS 

ptcra.  rrjv  vvarclav  rcbv  Sccvotujv  rjptjbv  OvaXcvrLviavov  ku.l  OvaXcvroc  accvviojv  Avyovcrcvv  ro  y  4966  1  2  (ad 
37  0 


III.  MONTHS  AND  INDICTIONS 


@w8  4960  14 
A9vp  4961  [2],  84 
Mcyap  4957  29  4958  36 
<Pap,cvw8  4966  2 


<Papixov9i  4961  [7],  43 
ilaxcvv  4961  17,  59  4967  4 
Mccopr/  4962  9 

15th  indiction  4967  4  (=  vi/vii  c.) 


45/6  4953  6-8 
46/7  4953  9 

145/6  495612-13  49577-9 
22  February  147  4957  27-9 
21  February  148  4958  32-6 


IV.  DATES 

13  April  200  4961  [7],  43 

26  May  -  24  June  223  4961  17,  59 

14  November  223  4961  2,  35,  84 
16  March  371  4966  1-2 
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V.  PERSONAL  NAMES 

(a)  Greek 


AyaBoc  A  aipuiv,  Aur.  4961  33 
ASpiavoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
A8a.va.cioc  4965  27 

AlSivioc  see  MapKoc  AlSivioc  ’IovXiavoc 
A’iXioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
AXegavSpoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Severus  Alexander 
Appcovtoc,  ex-praktor  4953  5 

Appwvioc,  gymnasiarch,  s.  of  Dius  and  Demetria 

4959  i,  26 

Appcovtoc  4965  2,  [34] 

Appcovic  4962  1, 10 
Avr[,  f.  of  Scnpapos  4956  fr.  1.3 
AvtIoxoc,  ‘br.‘  of  Ammonius  4959  ig 
Avrwvivoc  see  s.w.  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla 

ArroXXwvioc,  f.  of  Diogenis  4961  13,  52 
Applvcic,  f.  of  Panechotes  4956  fr.  1.6 
'Aprcj. uc,  d.  of  Panetbeus  and  Sinpmyst(  ),  w.  of  Le- 
ontas,  m.  of  Pmysthas,  Panetbeus  and  Tanouphis 
4957  16,  20 

AcKXrjmdSrjc,  h.  of  Diogenis  4961  [12],  52 
Avyovcroc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
AuprjXio.  see  A  toy  evic,  Capamac 
Avpr/Xioc  see  Aya8oc  Aaipcov,  0cojv,  ]  ^oAioc,  and 
Index  II  s.w.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
Severus  Alexander 

Arjprjrp-,  Sarapion  alias  4961  [30],  79 

A^pr/rpia,  w.  of  Dius,  m.  of  Ammonius  and  Theon 

4959  1 

Aioyev-qc  4963  1, 10 

Aioycvic,  Aurelia,  alias  N.N.,  d.  of  N.N.  and — ra  4961 
[a],  9.4-6 

Aioycvic,  d.  of  Apollonius,  w.  of  Asclepiades,  asle  4961 
13.  52 

AioSwpoc  4962  1,  10 
Aioc,  s.  of  Peteuris,  weaver  4953  2 
A  toe,  h.  of  Demetria,  f.  of  Ammonius  and  Theon  4959 
2 

’Empcorjc  see  Index  VI 
EvSaipwv  4961  4 

'HpaicXac  4963  I 

Scoyvcocroc  4965  25—6 
ScoSwpoc  4965  23—4 

®kunp  s.  of  Dius  and  Demetria  4959  3,  16,  23 


0ewv,  Aur.  4961  33,  82 

’IovXiavoc,  f.  of  Aur.  — cholius,  ex-curator  4966  5;  see 
also  MapKoc  AlSivioc  IovXiavoc 
’IciScopoc,  FI.,  vir  clarissimus,  senator  4966  3 
Icxvpiatv,  royal  scribe  and  acting  strategus  4958  1 
’Iwavvrjc,  f.  of  Petrus  4967  17 
’Iwdvvrjc  4967  18 

Kaicap  see  Index  II  s.w.  Claudius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Se¬ 
ptimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus  Alexander 
KAauoioc  see  Tificpio c  KXavSioc  IJaciojv,  see  also  Index 
II  s.v.  Claudius 

KvpiXXa,  Sarapias  alias  4961  5,  40 
Aairoc  see  MaiKioc  Aairoc 

Acovrac,  s.  of  Tanouphis,  h.  of  Artemis,  f.  of  Pmy¬ 
sthas,  Panetbeus  and  Tanouphis  4957  1, 14,  30 
Aoviaoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

Avkcov  see  Index  VI 

Maiiaoc  Aairoc,  prefect  of  Egypt  4961  5 
MapKoc  AlSivioc  ’IovXiavoc,  prefect  of  Egypt  4961 
9.  46 

MapKoc  see  Index  II  s.w.  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara¬ 
calla,  Severus  Alexander 
Meyicroc,  s.  of  Spoceus  and  Tsenosiris  4961  14 

NciXoc  4965  5 

"Ovvwippic,  s.  of  Sambas  and  Soeris  4958  3,  36 
“Owcorfipic,  s.  of  Onnophris,  f.  of  Sambas  4958  4, 
12-13 

1 Ovviocppic ,  f.  of  Onnophris  4958  13 
OvdXevc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
OvaXcvnviavoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and 
Valens 

OvaXcpioc  IIpoKXoc,  ex-prcfect  of  Egypt  4956  fr. 
1.9-10  4957  5 

naverfieve,  s.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  18 
riavfT^evc,  h.  of  Sinpmyst( ),  f.  of  Artemis  4957  20 
riavexd>T-r)c,  s.  of  Harmiysis,  h.  of  Tnepheros  4956 
fr.  1.5 

Flacicvv  see  Ttfiepioc  KXavSioc  IJactwv 
rtcprlva^  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 


llerevpic,  f.  of  Dius  4953  2 

IlcTOcopamc,  former  master  of  Sarapion  4958  7-8 
Tlcrpoc,  herald,  s.  of  Ioannes  4967  16 
IleTccic  4960  6 

nXovrapxoc,  f.  of  Sarapion  4961  [15],  56 
*Ilpvcddc ,  s.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  16 
UpoxXoc  see  OvaXepioc  llpoxXoc 
FlroXepaioc,  ‘br.’  of  Ammonius  4959  18-19 

Capfldc,  s.  of  Onnophris,  h.  of  Soeries,  f.  of  Onno¬ 
phris  4958  3,  12,  37 
Capamac,  alias  Cyrilla  4961  5,  4.0 
Capamac,  Aurelia,  alias  Charitis(?),  d.  of  Sarapion, 
aste  4961  15,  26,  73 

Capavicov,  freedman  of  Petosorapis  4958  6-7 
Capamatv,  s.  of  Plutarchus,  f.  of  Aurelia  Sarapias  alias 
Charitis(?)  4961  [151,56 
Caparriuiv,  alias  Demetr-  4961  [30],  79 
CaparriiM’  see  Index  VI  s.v.  Ncorpvrov  Caparrliovoc 
Cevirairwc,  d.  of  Ant — ,  m.  of  Tnepheros  4956  fr. 
1.2-3 

Ceovrjpoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara¬ 
calla,  Severus  Alexander 

Cerrripioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

*Civrrpvcr{  ),  w.  of  Panetbeus,  m.  of  Artemis  4957  20 
Coijpic,  w.  of  Sambas,  m.  of  Onnophris  4958  5 
Cttokcvc,  h.  of  Tsenosiris,  f.  of  Megistus  4961  14 


Cuirac,  ‘br.’  of  Ammonius  4959  18 

T[,  s.  of  Psenamounis,  h.  of  Tn — ,  f.  of  Psenamounis 
4956  fr.  1. 16 

Tavovifnc,  m.  of  Leontas  4957  2 
Tdvovijnc,  d.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  22 
Tiflepioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Claudius 
Tifiipioc  KXavSioc  Flaciwv,  strategus  4953  i 
Tiroc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
Ty[,  w.  of  T — ,  m.  of  Psenamounis  4956  fr.  1.18 
Tvccpcpdic,  d.  of  Senpapos,  w.  of  Panechotes  4956  fr. 
1. 1 

TfjidScXifjoc,  Aur.  4961  87 

Tccvocipic,  w.  of  Spoceus,  m.  of  Megistus  4961  14,  49 

sPiXdSeXrPoc  4965  [2],  34 
spXdovioc  see  ’IciSwpoc 

Xdpinc,  Aurelia  Sarapias  alias  4961  15  n. 

Pcvdpov vie,  s.  of  T —  and  Tn —  4956  fr.  1.15-16 
Pcvapovvtc,  f.  of  T —  4956  fr.  1.17 

’■Qet/ci/xoc,  Aur.  4961  86 

]pa ,  m.  of  Aurelia  Diogenis  4961  [9],  47 
]  XoXioc,  Aur.,  s.  of  lulianus  4966  5 


(b)  Latin 


Acillius  see  Marcus  Acillius  T- — 

Annaeius  see  Gaius  Annacius  B — 

Antonius  see  Lucius  Antemius  [,  Marcus  Antonius  Cl — 

B —  see  Gaius  Annaeius  B — 

Capita  see  Clodius  Capita 
Cl —  see  Marcus  Antonius  Cl — 

Clodius  Capito  4955  ii  16,  25 

Crispus  see  Faianus  Crispus,  Gaius  lulius  Crisp(us?) 

D —  see  Publius  Vettius  D — 

Dellius  see  Marcus  Dellius  Quint — 

Faianus  Crispus  4955  ii  15,  18,  24 
F’irmus  see  Gaius  lulius  Firmus 

Flavius  see  Titus  Flavius  [,  Titus  Flavius  Maior,  Titus 
Flavius  Scaevola,  Titus  Flavius  Va — 

Gaius  Annaeius  B —  4955  ii  16 
Gaius  lulius  Crisp(us?)  4955  ii  12 


Gaius  lulius  Firmus  4955  ii  10 
Gaius  lulius  Long —  4955  ii  27 

lulius  see  Gaius  lulius  Crisp(us?),  Gaius  lulius  Firmus, 
Gaius  lulius  Long — ,  Tiberius  lulius 
lulius  Saturninus  4955  ii  21 

Long—-  see  Gaius  lulius  Long — 

Lucius  Antonius  [  4955  ii  21 

Maior  see  Titus  Flavius  Maior 
Marcus  Acillius  T —  4955  ii  19 
Marcus  Antonius  Cl —  4955  ii  2 
Marcus  Dellius  Quint —  4955  ii  8 
Marcus  Tullius  [  4955  ii  4 

Publius  Ac —  4955  ii  28 
Publius  Vettius  D —  4955  ii  18 
Pude(ns?)  see  Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns?) 

Quint —  see  Marcus  Dellius  Quint — 
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Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns?)  4955  ii  13 
Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus  4955  ii  1 

Saturninus  see  Iulius  Saturninus,  Quintus  Voconius 
Saturninus 

Scaevola  see  Titus  Flavius  Scaevola 
Septimius  4955  ii  19,  22 

T —  see  Marcus  Acillius  T — 

Tiberius  Iulius  4955  ii  27 


Titus  Flavius  [  4955  ii  6 
Titus  Flavius  Maior  4955  ii  24 
Titus  Flavius  Scaevola  4955  ii  25 
Titus  Flavius  Va —  4955  ii  22 
Tullius  see  Marcus  Tullius  [ 

Va —  see  Titus  Flavius  Va — 

Vettius  see  Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns?),  Publius  Vettius 
D— 

Voconius  see  Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus 


VI.  GEOGRAPHICAL 


ASiafir/viKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla 

Aiyunroc  4961  9,  46 
AXe£av8pei,a  4961  7  4964  2,  42-3 
AXe£av8 pevc  4956  frr.  2-3.12 

ApafitKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

FepfiaviKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Claudius 

S  ( irayoc )  4966  II 

*E  artjc  (irrotKtov)  4964  5 
*'E-mp)ivovc  (foVijpoc)  4958  14—15 
’Epfsov  ( ttoXlc )  [4961  4] 

KepKedvpic  [Kojprp  4961  14,  54 

* Avkoivoc  (eoa'Jioc)  4966  10 

*Neo(f>VTOV  CapaTrttovoc  {irroLKtov)  4964  7-8 
VOfhQC  4958  21 

yO£vpvyxi''r£)v  (ttoXlc)  4966  4 


'O^vpvyxojv  (rroXic)  4953  2—3  4958  8  4961  [9] ,  47 
^Oppavov  (iiroiwov)  4964  4 

F[a€ipuc  (KOifir))  4966  11 

riapducoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

rieevvoj  (i<a)pLTi)  4956  fr.  1 .7,  19 
( Xavpa )  4953  4 

*rJv^lvOV  (eTTOLKLOv)  4964  3 

'Paiju-atVoc  4961  19 

Tcop.aioc  4956  frr.  2-3. 11  4961  [27],  75 

CapaiTLCovoc  see  Neopvrov  Capamcovoc 
C4c(j)da  4957  2,  11-12 

Cepco  (KojpLrj)  4958  14 
*CtvXov  ( £ttoikiov )  4964  9 
C[.t.  Jcu  (kc^m?)  4962  4 

TavoXc  (KWfxr))  4958  5—6 

roTrapx't-fX  ( Kara) )  49573 

*&avflapovc  ( i-noUaov )  4964  6 


VII.  RELIGION 


ayioc  4965  [13],  15  (a 8eXi/>oc  a.) 
d8eX<f>6c  4965  I,  3,  [5],  9, 15, 18,  23,  33,  [34] 

SiSacKaXoc  4965  30—31 

€kX€KTOL  4965  20 

evcefirjc  see  Index  II  s.vv.  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus  Alexander 


0eoc  4959  6-7, 11  4961  7 

Karyxovfievoc  4965  [16],  21 

TrapaKXrjTLKOC  Xoyoc  4965  10 
TrXffQoc  {sc.  tepeojv)  4960  1,  12,  15 

{^ctoXlcttjc  4960  15 


Oetoc  4961  [6,  9,  42],  47 
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aj Spoxoc  4958  30 
ayeiv  4960  11 
ay£vr)roc  4961  18 
ayioc  see  Index  VII 
aypap,p.aTOc  4967  18 
aycovia  49595 

a8eA<l>6c  4957  18  4959  3,  16,  18, 
19,  23  4962  1,  3,  6  4963  1,  2;  see 
also  Index  VII 
aSiKelv  4961  8,  4.4 
alcBavecOai  4961  [19],  63 
atria  4967  14 

aid) vioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentini- 
anus  I  and  Valens 


aKarayvcoCTCoc  49675 
a.Ko\ov8la  4961  6,  41 
alabastron  4955  ii  26 
aXrjdeia  [4956  frr.  2-3.6]  4961 

[5-6],  io,  20,  41,  48 
aX-rjOrjc  4957  26  4959  10, 13 
dAAd  4961  27  4965  7 
aXXrjXcov  4966  12 
aXXoc  4953  9  (4956  frr.  2-3.13) 
4959  12  4962  7 

afJ.efjiTTTOJC  4961  [16],  58  49675 
amphitheatrum  4955  ii  20  n. 
apuporepoc  [4956  fr,  1.6]  4957  22 
av  4959  12 


av  {=  iav)  4961  8,  44 
avayKaloc  4959  13 
avaypapeiv  4957  10— 11  4958 

io-ii 

avaS^x^cOai  4958  20 
avai<aXeLV  4961  24  n. 
avaKracOai  4959  7— < 8 
apaAa .fifiavew  4957  12-13  4959  7 
ava7T€pi7T€Lv  4961  4—5  n. 
ava<f>aip€Toc  4961  [13],  53 
avrjp  4956  fr.  1.5  4964  2-6,  8-10 
avoKvcoc  4962  5 
avopitoc  4961  30,  78 
avTiypa<fyf)  4961  4  (B39)  n.,  6,  [41] 
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avriypa(j)OV  4961  3,  37 
avriStKoc  4961  [4],  39 
avcoOev  4961  12,  51 
a £loc  4954  4 

atjiovv  4953  12  4954  5-6  4961  6, 
[41]  (4967  18) 
a£lwcic  4961  22-3  n. 
aoKvcoc  49674 
arrac  4961  [17],  28,  60 
arreAevdepoc  4958  7 
airXovc  (4967  15) 

0,770  4953  2  4956  fr.  1.7  4957  2 
4958  5,  8,  24,  29  4959  19  4961 

fe]>  I2>  *4>  32,  47>  52,  54  4962 
10  49665,  [6],  15  4967  3 
aTroypa<f>€c9ai  [4956  fr.  1. 7]  (4957 
3) 

arroypa(j)r)  4956  fr.  1.14,  [frr.  2-3.9] 

(4957  9) 

a7roStSopat  4962  10 
anoderoc  4961  275  74 
arroKpimreLv  4961  6,  10  n.,  41 
anoAveiv  4965  7 
ai rovepteiv  4961  19,  62 
aupoiroc  49634 
apa  4959  na 

apyvpiov  (4953  8,  9)  (4954  2,  4,  5) 
aplci<etv  4962  6 
apiOpurjcic  4966  15 
apKetcdai  4961  23 
apovpa  see  Index  X(a) 
appojcria  4967  11 
apra^rj  see  Index  X(a) 
acejScia  4961  [6],  42 
acrjpioc  4957  15,  21 
acTra^ecdat,  4959  20 
acrr)  4961  13,  [15],  56 
acvyypa<j>oc  4961  26,  73 
ac<j>aAr)c  4963  6 
areyvoc  4957  15,  21 
avArj  (4956  fr.  1.21) 
a vrodi  4966  13—14 
avroKparopLKOC  4961  [9],  4.7 
AvroKparwp  see  Index  II  s.w. 
Claudius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
Severus  Alexander 
avroc  4954  6-7  4956  fr.  i . [4] ,  (19) 
4957  13,  19  4959  7,  8,  9,  10a,  14 
4961  7,  [10,  12-13,  19],  25,  33, 
[38],  48,  52,  63,  76,  82  4963  4, 
5  4965  18  4966  [6],  12  4967 
9,  10,  18 


4954  3 

ai jsetvcu  4961  21 
jSadoc  4959  5 

fiaciXiKoc  4958  15;  see  abo  Index 
VIII  s.v.  flaciXiKoc  ypapep. arctic 
prjp-a  4961  19,  62 
jgijSA iSiov  4961  [2,  4.],  5,  [18],  21, 
39.  61,  81 

|8tj3Aio^iiAa£  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  fh- 
pAiO(j)vAaKec  iyKrrjcecov 

PorjOeta  4961  [12],  32^  50-51 
fiovAecdat,  4965  6—7 
fiovAevecdai  4961  45 

yd/Lioc  4961  2(5,  73 

■yap  4961  12,  [31],  51,  80  4965  12 

yeottydir  4966  4 

yipSioe  see  Index  IX 

yewpyla  4958  26 

yj)  4958  16,  20 

yI(y)rec0at  4953  5  4958  31  4961 
[10],  48  4963  3  4964  10 
yt(y)rcoacctr  4960  3 
yore vc  4957  18  4961  8,  11,  18-19 
n.,  44,  45,  49 

ypapeyca  4959  3,  na  [4961  33] 
ypapipLarevc  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  /3a- 
clAlkoc  ypapipbarevc 
yp&faiv  4959  na  4960  9  4961 
n}  33,  49,  82  4963  2  4967 
16, 18 

yvpLvacLapxi )  see  Index  VIII 
yvvrj  4957  20,  (21) 

Se  4958  29  4959  12,  12a  4961 

[14].  31.  32,  55.  81  4963  3.  5 
4965  29  4967  7,  11,12 
§€IC0CU  4961  12,  23 
SeKae£  (4954  4) 

8eov  4961  8  (B45)  n. 

Secnoryc  4961  12;  see  also  Index  II 
s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
Bevrepoc  4963  3 
Bey^^9ai  4967  5 
ByjXoc  4959  14 

ByA ovv  4959  4  4962  8  4965  29 
%toctoc  4961  13 
Bia  4953  10  4959  1,  6, 15  4961  6, 
[13,  17,  18,  19],  21,  41,  53,  60,  61, 
63  4965  28  4966  14  4967  19 
Siayopevetv  4961  I0>  28 
BiaBex*c@ai  4958  1  4961  33  n. 


BiadrjKrj  4961  II,  24,  [28],  49,  50, 
70,  76 

Sta Kovetv  4960  4—5 
StaAaju,/3aveiv  4953  12  4954  6 
BiaceUiv  4953  4 
BiacetcpLa  4953  10— 11 
BLacrjpLOTaToc  see  Index  VIII 
Biarayp^a  4961  [6],  42 
Biara^ic  4961  10,  47 
StSacKaAoc  see  Index  VII 
SiSovat  4961  [4,  10],  39?  4^ 
Siepx^cOaL  [4956  fr.  1.11]  4957  7 
4958  27  4961  17,  [24] 

Bievrvxew  4961  32,  [81] 

B'ikcuoc  4961  8  (B45)  n. 

SiKauoc  4961  11,  49 
BiKacrrjpiov  4961  24,  [70] 

B'u<rj  4961  21  n. 

Si6  4953  11  4954  5  4960g 
Blotl  4963  4 
Stccoc  4963  3 
Bix a  4967  11  4967  14 
Bokclv  4953  12—13  4954  7 
BovAlkoc  4961  27 
SoaAoc  4961  28,  29,  77 
BpaxpsT)  see  Index  X(6) 

Bvvacdai  4967  9 
BaiBzKa  4966  13 

lav  4953  12  4954  7  4958  29;  see 

also  av  (=  lav) 
iavroc  [4961  2] 
lyKaraXeifipia  4959  9— 10 
ey/cAiy/xa  4961  6,  18,  42 
eyKrrjcLC  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  fitfiAio- 

<j)v\aK€C  lyKTrjceajv 

lya>  4954  4  4957  13,  21  4958 

6,  12,  18,  24,  26,  32  4959  na, 
18  4961  [13,  14],  15  (bis),  16,  17, 
18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  [29,  31], 
53.  55.  [57]  .  60,  64,  72,  73, 78,  80 
4962  8  4963  3,  6,  7  4965  [1,  3, 
ig],  18,  33  4966  8,  12  4967  9, 
‘3.  l%  19 
eBatfroc  4966  10 
edere  4955  ii  28 
edoc  4958  21 

d  4961  4  4965  24,  [31]  4967 
11, 12 

elBev  at  [4961  33] 
eherj  4961  18 
eiKoci  4954  2 

etvai  4954  5  4957  26  4958  19 
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4959  10  4961  3,  [4,  6  (bis)],  26, 
27,  [28,  31],  32,  37,  39,  42  (bis), 
74,  75,  76,  80,  [8i]  4963  4,  6 
4965  24  4967  18 
etc  4958  u  4961  16,57  4962  7 
etc  4958  18,  22,  25  4967  2,  6, 
10,  13 

etcterat  4958  29 
diwQevai  4959  13 
Ik  4953  10  4956  frr.  2-3.6  4958 
14  4959  4.  4961  [2, 4,  6, 10],  12, 
[15],  20,  26,  29, 36,  39, 42, 48, 56, 
64,  [73]  4966  14 
eicacroc  4961  14,  54  4965  22 
iKpaAAew  4967  13 
GKyOVOC  4966  16 
Ikglvoc  4959  8 
h<Xap,ftav€iv  4961  36 
IkAzktoc  4965  20 
e/cAuctc  4959  5 
eKrapacceiv  4959  15 
I'ktoc  4960  4 
Ifiavroc  4957  10 
Ifipblve iv  4960  8 
IpiOC  4961  12  4967  6,  7, 12, 15 
iv  4956  fr.  1. 19  4959  5  4961  3,  7, 
10,  [14,  26],  31,  37,  55,  74  4963 
6  4966  4 

ivBofievia  4961  [26],  74 
Ivlpyeia  4961  16,  57 
iviavroc  4967  2,  7,  10, 14 
ivicravai  4958  g-10,  17,  23  4961 
[3],  37 

evo^oc  4961  [6],  42 
ivraccetv  4961  18,  61 
IvreXXeiv  4963  5 
Iv revdev  4966  7 
Ivt€v£lc  4961  IO 
lvrvyx^V€LV  4961  19,  34,  62 
i^apKclv  4959  3 
iljetvcu  4961  II,  49 
e'fijc  4961  9 
i£ovda  4966  17 
liravayoipeiv  4967g 
IrravrAeiv  4958  30— 31 
e7rapxoc  see  Index  VIII 
*l7Ta(j)poBLTLKtOC  4965  26 
lireiBr)  4962  4 

iTreptorav  (4966  15)  (4967  16) 
CTrcyccilai  [4961  33] 
em  4956  frr.  2-3.6  4957  12  4958 
23,  27  4961  [7],  18,  [24],  43,  71 

4967  2, 14 


InifiaXAeLV  4966  8 
Imyapbetv  4961  [14]  ,55 
iTnBrjfjbia  4963  4 

emSiSoyai  [4956  frr.  2-3.7]  [4957 
31]  4958  37  4961  [2],  5 
Iit'iBoclc  4961  [32] 

ImKelcd at  4966  9 
iTUKrjpvcceiv  4960  7 
eVtferoc  [4956  frr.  2-3.10] 
iTTLTCLCCeiV  4961  15 
ImcTiXXeiv  4959  11,  na 
iTncTparrjyoc  see  Index  VIII 
InOLKLOV  4964  3-7,  9 

iTropLVvvai  4959  1 1— 12,  22 

Ipyarrfc  see  Index  IX 
€pr)(ioc  4961  22 
epyecdai  4961  1 6,  [57]  4963  7 
iraipoc  4967  7 

I'repoc  [4956  fr.  1.21]  4961  21 

4965  28 

eVt  4959g  4961  12,51 
eroc  (4953  6,  9,  n)  (4956  fr.  1.12) 
(4957  7,  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  27) 
(4958  10, 17,  23, 28,  30, 32)  4961 

2,  7,  (33),  43,  35,  59,  (84) 
enepyeretr  4961  32,  [81] 
etiAoyoc  4967 

euce^eta  4961  19,  19-21  n.,  62 
ei3cej3tjc  see  Index  II  s.w.  Antoninus 
Pius,  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla,  Severus  Alexander 
euTwyetr  4953  13  4959  21 
cuTvyL}^  Index  II  s.v.  Severus 
Alexander 

eirruyta  4961  [5],  41 
ev(f)paiv€LV  4960  10 
evyecOfu  4959  20  4960  2,  (14) 
4962  9 

4960  10 

eXw  4959  16,  23  4961  [5],  40 

4966  14, 17  4967  8 

i<j)€XK€c9ai  4953  10 

fypuovv  4967  12 

7 j  4958  30 
r}yetc9ai  4959  13 — J4 
rjyepboveveiv  see  Index  VIII 
rjyepLwv  see  Index  VIII 
rjyovfAevoc  4963  6 
rjBr]  4961  12  (B51)  n. 
r)(i€ic  4959  C,  19  4965  5,  13,  19, 
23>  [30] ;  see  also  Index  II  s.v.  Val¬ 
entinianus  I  and  Valens 


i), uipa  4959  8-9  4961  3,  37 
ripirepoc  4961  [7],  43 
rjpueve  4966  8,  12 
Tjroi  4967  6 
rjTTacdai  4961  21 

6etoc  see  Index  VII 

deoc  see  Index  VII 

BeXeiv  4960  3—4 

dvyarqp  4957  22  4959  17-18 

Ipariov  4954  4 

iv  a  4959  10a,  12  4961  32,  [81] 
[4965  8] 

IvbiKTUjjV  (4967  4) 
lcxvpi£,ec9at.  4961  [n],50 

Ka9rjK€LV  4961  II 
KaOicravai  4962  3 
t<a9(joc  [4961  4] 

Ka\6c  4959  15-16,  22 
Kapapa  [4956  fr.  1.20] 
castellum  4955  ii  114 
Kara  4953  9  4954  2,  6  4956  fr. 
1.8, 14  4957  4,  9  4958  2,  20-21 
4961  6,  12,  13,  18,  20,  22,  41, 
51,  53,  64  4965  8,  22  4966  8, 
12  4967  7 

Karayvcocpa  4961  19—21  n. 
Karaypaleiv  4961  [13],  25,  29,  53, 
[77] 

KaraXoyetov  4961  [13] ,  53 
Kart]x°o p-evoc  see  Index  VII 

KCLTCO  4957  3 

k€ Aeveiv  4956  fr.  1.8—9  4957  4 

4961  9 

centuria  see  Index  VIII 
*K7}pvKTrjc  see  Index  IX 
KXrjpoc  4958  15 
KOIVCOVLKOC  4956  fr.  1.22-3 
KoAArjpia  (4961  19,  [85]) 

Kparetv  4966  16 
Kpartcroc  see  Index  VIII 
Kp'lVCLV  4960  8  4965  13 
Kvpteveiv  4966  16 
icvpioc  (noun)  4956  fr.  1.4  [4965 
1,  18,  33] ;  see  also  Index  II  s.v. 
Antoninus  Pius 
icvpioc  (adjective)  (4967  15) 
kcoSwviov  4967  g 
k<Wv  4957  12  4958  5  4961  H, 
54.  4966  10 

Kotjuy/p  a  pi p.  are  0  c  see  Index  VIII 
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Aap.j8apeiv  4959  4 
Aafiirpoc  (4966  4) 

AafXTTpoTaroc  4961  7  (4966  4);  see 
also  Index  VIII 
Xavpa  4953  3—4 
XeyeLv  4959  13  4963  7 
Xeirovpyia  4967  10 
Xoyi^ecdai  4967  3 
Xoyicrrjc  see  Index  VIII 
Xoyoc  see  Index  VII  s.v.  irapaKAr)- 
tlkoc  Xoyoc 
Xovciv  4959  B 

fj,aXicra  4965  22 

fxapTVpecdcu  [4961  2] 

puaraioc  4961  [281,76 

fj,eyac  4961  4;  see  also  Index  II  s.v. 

Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla 
peeic  4961  2,  [17,  24],  59  4967  4. 
[j,ev  4959  3,io  [4960  2]  4961  [7], 
43  4963  2 
flCVClV  4958  26 
ftepiCfiOC  4964  1 

pLCpOC  4953  9  4954  2  4956  fr. 

1. 19-20  4961  [7],  43  4966  9, 
l1 3] 

ptfra  4956  fr,  1.4  4958  23  4961 
16  4965  n  4967  8;  see  also 
Index  II  s.v.  Valentinanus  I  and 
Vale  ns 

pcraXapfiavciv  4966  17 
jirraXXacccco  4958  II 
p.c ra$v  4961  [14],  55 
jj-eXP1  4961  17 

^r)  4959  13  4960  7  4961  19,  26, 
33,  62  4967  9 
lir/Se  4956  frr.  2-3.13,  [14] 
fir)Selc  [4956  frr.  2—3.13]  4959  9, 
15  4961  [10],  33,  48,  84 
fi-tfre  4956  frr.  2-3.10,  II,  12 
firiT-rip  4956  fr.  1 . [a] ,  18  (4957  2, 
16,  20)  [4958  4]  4959  1  4961 
13.  r4>  >5.  t23,  25],  52, 54,  [55],  72 
(jLrjrpvia  4961 15,  16, 18,  20,  23,  26, 
57,  64,  73 

p,r})(avu<6c  49669 

filfirjcLc  4967  7 

fucdoc  4967  6, 12, 15 

fiovoc  4958  17,  27  4961  27,  74 

veofirjvia  4967  3 
vucav  4960  5 
vo\uX,eiv  4961  8, 11,  44 


vofxoc  see  Index  VI 

v&fioc  4961  [7],  8,  8-9  n.,  [27],  29 

75 

vococ  4963  2,  3 
vvv  4962  6  4966  16 

^vXoKOTTCLV  4960  6 

oiecdai  4962  5 
ol  K  civ  [4956  frr.  2-3.14] 
ouda  (4956  fr.  1. 14,  20)  4957  9 
4961  17 

oXiyoc  4961  [31],  78,  80 
oXoxXrppoc  4966  8 
Ofxvvetv  [4956  frr.  2-3.1]  4957  23, 
31-2 

oiioXoyelv  4966  6,  15  4967  7,  12, 
16 

6p,ov  4964  10 
07T0JC  4959  I2a  4960  9 
opyavov  4966  9 
opKoc  [4957  32] 

oc  4953  10  4959  4  4961  3,  6,  [15, 
17,18, 191,37.  [4i].56,  60,  61,63 

4966  15 

OC7T€p  4959  15  4961  [11],  50 

4966  13 
OCTLC  4961  24 

on  4959  4,  10,  22  [4960  4] 
oil  4959  6  4961  [25],  27,  72,  74 
ov8eic  4961  [4],  39  4965  12 
oSv  4958  18  4959  10  4961  28, 

76  4962  7 

ofiroc  4959  10, 14  4961  6, 12,  [18], 
23,41,61  4962  8  4967  11 
OVTCQC  4961  [5,  7],  40,  43 
OljjCOVlOV  4967  6 

irayoc  4966  11 
7raiSo7roietv  [4961  I5>  5^1 
7ratc  4960  13  4961  8,  n,  27,  44, 
49 

TTOuXlV  4961  21 
TTaVOlKTfCia  4959  21 
7TCLVV  4959  22  4965  16 
rrapa  4953  2  4956  fr.  1. 1  4957 
1  4958  3  4959  12,  26  4961  46 
4965  [3,  15],  20,  24.  4966  14,  17 

4967  8, 13 

Trapayl{y)vecQai  4963  5 
TTapaSeyecOai  4958  31-2 
rrapaK\T)Tu<6c  see  Index  VII  s.v. 
napai<Xr)TiKoc  Xoyoc 


TrapaXoylt.ccdaL  4961  [ry] ,  60 
■napa.vop.oc  4961  28,  76 
rrapaTiBevat  4961  22 
irapaxospciv  4966  7 
irapelvai  4967  3,  4,  17 
7rac  4959  6,  11,  17  4960  2,  12 

4961  [11,  19],  50,  63  4965  20 
4967  6 

nar-qp  4958  12  4959  2  4961  [14], 
16,  [191,24,  55,57,  63 
ire'iOecOcu  4965 
rreida)  4961  18 

rrepi  4958  14  4961  [8,  31],  45,  80 

4962  8  [4965  30]  496610,15 
TrepiaipcicOat  4958  19 
rrepLCTTav  4962  7 

TTlTTpaCKtlV  4966  6  7 
nXelcroc  4961  [26],  74 
rrXrjOoc  see  Index  VII 
rrX'pp'pc  4966  14 
irArjpovv  4967  15 

7 T0l€lV  4959  5-6,  14-15,  17  4961 
23  4967  n 

•troXic  4953  3  4958  8-9  4961  4, 

[9],  >3,  47,  52  4966  (4),  6 
7ToXlt€V€c9cU  4961  28 
■noXvc  4961  [7],  43  4962  2 
7TOVOC  4967  ii 
porticus  4955  ii  17 
Trpayp,aT€ia  4962 
TTpaKTOip  see  Index  VIII 
rrpkcceiv  4959  23-4  4961  [30],  78 
TTpecpcvrrjc  [4965  11— 12] 

7 rpo  4960  2  4961  19,  62  4962  7 
4967  10, 13 
TTpoyecopyoc  4958  18 
7 Tpoypapciv  4957  14,  26—7,  3 1—2 
4967  17 
TTpO  1  i  4961  25 

TTpoKelcdcu  [4956  frr,  2--3 -8—9] 
4958  22,  25  (4967  18) 

TrpoKptp,a  4961  [4,  10],  39,  48 
TTpovoia  4961  23 
*Trpoi;vAa(icLv  4958  19 
TTpoc  4956  fr.  i.ii,  23  4957  6 

4958  17  4961  32,  81  4963  7 
4966  12, 15 

irpocayopevew  4959  17  4965  [17], 

19 

npocavrifiaXAeiv  4961  36 
rrpocy l(y)vec9cu  (4957  16,  1 8) 
it pocrj KOVTCOC  4961  [25] ,  72 
TTpocievat  4961  11— 12  n. 


rrpocKvv-  4961  [i  i] ,  50 
7rpOCrrL7TT€LV  4958  6 
rrpoc(f>ep€tv  4958  16  4961  [19],  63 
irporaccew  4961  [ll],50 
wporepoc  (4956  fr.  ij5)  4961  [21], 
66 

TTpondevai  4961  3,  7 
rrpojrjv  4962  4 
npairoc  4963  2 
7 Tvvdavecdat,  4959  12 

pajiSoc  4967  8 

puivvvcdai  4959  20  [4960  14] 

4962  9 

Cefi acToc  see  Index  II  s.w.  Clau¬ 
dius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus 
Alexander 
cqpalvav  4957  10 
a toc  4966  13 
cr  acia  #  4960  7 

crecjyavrjpopta  4960  II 
cro  Lye  iv  4967  17 
{-)croXicTr)c  see  Index  VII 
crpaTijyia  see  Index  VIII 
CTparr/yoc  see  Index  VIII 
cv  4953  i2  4954  7  4961  [4],  12 
(bis),  19,  23,  32,  39,  62  4962  3, 
5,  9  4963  2  4965  [9],  17,  20,  24. 
4966  7, 14, 16,  17  (bis) 
cvyKXrjriKoc  see  Index  VIII 
cvy KoXXr)Cip.oc  4961  [2],  36 
cvyxospeiv  4961  8,  44 
evpifiaivew  4959  9 
summa  4955  ii  28 
cvp-pcoveiv  4966  II— 12 
cvv  [4960  12]  4965  8  4966  16 
cvvaXXay p,a  4967  15,  17 
cvveivac  4965  14 
cvveXavveiv  4961  20 


cvvfjdyc  4959  16,  23 
c(f>payt£,eiv  4961  86,  87,  88 
ccofia  4959  5  4961  27,  29,  77 

rafUKov  see  Index  VIII 

re  4961  25,  39,  77  4965  21 

rkicvoc  4961  45 

reXeiv  4958  28 

reXetovv  4967  19 

tcAcoc  4959  7 

reXecp^a  4958  28 

reXevrav  4961  24  n. 

rcAoc  4967  10, 13 

reccapaicovra  (4953  8,  9)  (4954  5) 

reccapec  4954  3 

rcu^oc  4961  36 

rtdevat  4961  24,  [70] 

n/ urj  4966  11 

4961  27,  74 
rifXLOC  4959  21 

nc  4958  29  4959  12  4967  11 

TOIOOTOC  4961  [6],  42 
r6Xf.IT]  4961  20,  64 
TOjlXOC  [4961  34] 
roTrapxio,  see  Index  VI 
To-n-oc  4961  26  [4965  9] 
tocovtoc  4961  16,  31,  57 
rpiToc  4961  2,  35 
Tvyx&ve  tv  4959  6  4961  4-5  n.,  6, 
12,  [18,  27],  32,  51,  61,  75  4965 

31 

vyialvetv  4960  3 
vytrjc  4956  frr.  2-3.6 
vBpcvfxa  4966  10 
VLOC  4957  16  4966  5  4967  16 
v/ieic  4959  4,  11,  11a,  14,  17,  18,  20 
4960  2,  3,  9,  (14.)  4967  8, 13,  14 
vTiapxeiv  4956  fr.  1.15  4961  29,  77 
vnaTcta  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentina- 
nus  I  and  Valens 


i-nip  4961  33,  82  (4967  18) 

VTtcpfiaXXeiv  4958g 

VTTTfpeTCLV  49625 

VTrrjpcr-qc  see  Index  IX 

V7TO  4953  5  4956  fr.  1.9  4957  5 

4961  [5],  16-17  n-,  25,  4°,  72 
VTToypa<j>r)  4961  5,  [10,  18],  40, 

[48],  61 

VTrohkxccQai  [4965  12 1 

(jxavcu  [4961  4] 

(f>8ava,v  4959  14 
<f)iAoc  4962  10 
fistula  4955  ii  23 

Xoipe.iv  4959  2  4960  1  4962  2 
4963  1  4966  6 

Xapi^ecdai  4959  na 
Xaptc  4961  [13],  53  4963  9 
X^tfia^ecOaL  4963  2—3 
Xeip  4966  14 
Xcipcova^tov  see  Index  XI 
Xp'q^ariletv  4956  fr.  1.2  4957  1 
XprjpLO-TlCpLOC  4961  13 
Xp'pcrppiov  4956  fr.  1.22 
xpovoc  4961  [14],  17,51,  55 
X<Dpa  4967  2 

i/jevdecd at  4961  [4],  io,  [17],  39,  60 
ipevftoc  4961  21 
pvyp,oc  4959  4 

topa  49597 

1 he  4953  12  4954  7  4959  na, 
15  4961  [19,  27],  63,  75  4965 
27  4967  18 
uicTTcp  4961  8— g  n. 
were  4954  5  4959  8  4961  16 

4962  6 


XIII.  CORRECTIONS  TO  PUBLISHED  TEXTS 


ChLA  X  407.15 
BGU  XI  2061. ig 
E  Flor.  Ill  382.93,  94 
E  Stras.  IV  254.6 
SB  X  10537.3;  ”-12 


4961  19  =  B62  n. 
4961  3  n. 

4961  3  n. 

4961  3-4.  n. 

4961  3  n.;  11  (B50)  n. 
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